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mOH THE INVA^ON OF THE NETHERLANDS BY THE ROMANS TO 
THE INVASION BY THE SALIAN FRANKS. 

The Netherlands fbnn a kingdom of moderate extent, 
situated on the borders of the ocean, opposite to the south- 
east coast of England, and stretching from the frontiers of 
France to those of Hanover. The country is principally 
composed of low and humid grounds, presenting a vast plain, 
irrigated by the waters from all thos<|s neighboring states 
which are traversed by the Rhine, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt This plain, gradually rising towards its eastern and 
southern extremities, blends on the one* hand with Prussia, 
and on the other witli France. Having, therefore, no natural 
or strongly marked limits on those sides, the extent of the 
kingdom could only be determined by convention ; and it must 
be at all times subject to the arbitrary and varying influence 
of European policy. Its greatest length, from norSi to south, 
is about 220 English mues; and its breadth, from east to 
west, is nearly 1%). 

Two distinct kmds of men inhabit tliis kingdom ; the one 
occupying the valleys of the Meuse and the Scheldt, and the 
high grounds bordering ^n France, spealc a dialect of the 
language of that country, and evidently belong to the Gallic 
race. They are called Walloons, and are distinguished from 
the others b^ many peculiar qualities. Their most prominent 
characteristic is a propensity for war, and their principal source 
of subsistence the working of their mines. They form nearly 
one fourth of the population of the whole kingdom, or about 
1,300,000 persons. All the rest of the nation speak Low 
€rerman, in its modifications of Dutch and Flemish ; and they 
oflfer the distinctive characteristics of the Saxon race, — 
talents for agriculture, navigation, and commerce ; perseve- 
rance rather than vivacity ; and more courage than taste for 
the profession of arms. They are subdivided into Flemings, 
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— those who were the last to euhmit to the house of Auatnai 
and Dutch, — those who formed the republic of the Uniftai' 
Provinces. But there is no difference between these tm^ 
subdivisions, except such as has been produced by p(ditio||i 
and religious institutions. The physical a&pect of the 
is the same ; and the soil, equally low and moist, is at 
fertilized and menaced by the waters. 

The history of this last-mentioned portion of the nation il 
completely linked to that of the soil which they occupy, in 
remote times, when the inhabitants of this plain were few l 
and uncivilized, the country formed but one immense^morasBb 
of which the chief part was incessantly inundated and made 
sterile bv the waters of the sea. Pliny the naturalist, wh$ \ 
visited the northern coasts, has left us a pictifre of their state J 
in his days. " There," savs he, " the ocean pours in its fkiod *: 
twice every day, and produces a perpetual uncertainty wiie- \ 
ther the country may be considered as a part of the contin»it 
or of the sea. The wretched inhabitants take refuge cm tbe 
sand-hills, or in little huts, which they construct on the sum- ' 
mits of lofty stakes, whose elevation is conformable to that cf 
the highest tides. When the sea rises, they appear like 
navigators ; when it retires, they seem as though they had 
been sdiipwrecked. They subsist on the fish left by the 
refluent waters, afld which they catch in nets formed of 
rushes or sea-weed. Neither tree nor shrub is visible on 
these shores. The drink of the people is rain-water, which 
they preserve with great care ; their ftiel, a sort of tnrC 
which they gather and form with the hand. And yet these 
unfortunate beings dare to complain against their fiite, when 
they fiill under the power and are incorporated with the 
emmre of Rome !"* 

The picture of poverty and sufiering which this passage 
presents, is heightened when joined to a description of the 
country. The coasts consisted only of sand-banks or slime, 
altematelv overflowed or left imperfectly dry. A little 
&rther inland, trees were to be found, but on a soil so marshy 
that an inundation or a tempest threw down whole forests^ 
such as are still at times discovered at either eight or t^ feet 
depth below the sur&ce. The sea had no limits; the rivers 
no beds nor banks ; the earth no solidity — ^for, according to an 
author of the third century of our era, there was not, in the 
whole of the immense plain, a spot of ground that did not 
yield under the footsteps of man.T 

It was not the same in the southern parts, which form at 

* Plin. Hurt. Nat. lib. xvi. t Giunenias, Paneg. Const Cct. 
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present the Walloon country. These high grounds suffered 
much less from the ravages of the waters. The ancient 
forest of the Ardennes, extending from the Rhine to the 
Scheldt, sheltered a numerous though savage population, 
"which in all things resembled the Germans, from whom they 
derived their descent The chase- and the occupations of 
rude agriculture sufficed for the wants of a race less poor and 
less patient, but more unsteady and ambitious, than the fii^- 
ermen of the low lands. Thus it is that history presents us 
with a tribe of warriors and conquerors on the southern fron- 
tier of the country ; while the scattered inhabitants of the 
remaining parts seemed to have fixed there without a con- 
test, and to have traced out for tliemselves, by necessity and 
-habit, an existence which any other people must have con- 
sidered insupportable. 

This difference in the nature of the soil and in the fate of 
the inhabitants appears more striking, wiien we consider the 
present situation of the country. The high grounds, formerly 
so preferable, are now the least valuable part of the kingdom, 
even as regards their agriculture ; while the ancient marshes 
have been changed by human industry into rich and fertile 
tracts, the best parts of which are precisely those conquered 
from the grasp of the ocean, hi order to fbrm an idea of the 
solitude and desolation which once reigned where we now 
see the most richly cultivated fields, the most thriving vil- 
' lages, and the wealthiest towns of the contiiient, the imagina- 
tion must go back to times which have not left one monument 
of antiquity and scarcely a vestige of fact. 

The history of the Netherlands is, then, essentially that of 
a patient and industrious population struggling against every 
obstacle which nature could oppose to its well-being ; and, in 
this contest, man triumphed most completely over the ele- 
ments in tliose places where they offered the greatest resist- 
ance. This extraordinary result was due to the hardy stamp 
of character imprinted by suffering and danger on those who 
had the ocean for their foe ; to the nature of their country, 
which presented no lure for conquest ; and, finally, to the tol- 
eration, the justice, and the liberty nourished among men 
left to themselves, and who found resources in their social 
state which rendered change neither an object of their wants 
nor wishes. 

About half a century before the Christian era, the obscurity 
which enveloped the north of Europe began to disperse ; and 
the expedition of Julius Ceesar gave to the civilizea world the 
first notions of the Netherlands, Germany, and England. 
CflBsar, alter having subjugated the chief part of Gaul, turned 

B2 
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his arms against the warlike tribes of the Ardennes, inrho 
ftised to accept his allianoe or implore his protecticxi. ThHB 
were called Beige by the Romans; and at once prniirwinnM 
the least civiliz^ and the bravest of the Gaols. Ca 
found several ignorant and poor Jl>ut intrepid clans o^ 
riors, who marched fiercely to encounter him ; and, 
standing their inferiority in numbers, in weapons, and in 
tactics, tliey nearly destroyed the disciplined armies of JEbonift 
They were, however, dereated, and their country ravaged hf 
the invaders, who found less success when they attacked the 
natives of the low grounds. The Menapians, a people who 
occupied the present provinces of Flanders and Antwerf^ 
though less numerous than those whom the Romans had kk 
vanquished, arrested their progress both by open fight and 
by that petty and harassing contest, — ^that war&re of the 
people rather than of the soldiery, — so well adapted to the 
nature of the country. The Roman legions retreated ibr 
the first time, and were contented to occupy the higher paitSi 
which now form the Walloon provinces.* 

But the policy of Caesar made greater progress than his 
arms. He had rather defeated than subdu^ those who had 
dared the contest He consolidated his victories without 
new battles ; he ofifered peace to his enemies, in proposing^ to 
them alliance ; and he required their aid, as friends, to carry 
on new wars in other lands. He thus attracted towards him, 
and ranged under his banners, not only those people situated 
to the west of the Rhine and the Mouse, but several other 
nations more to the north, whose territory he had never se^i; 
and particularly the Batavians — a valiant tribe, stated by va- 
rious ancient authors, and particulai'Iy by Tacitus, as a frac- 
tion of the Catti, who occupied the space comprised between 
these rivers.! The young men of these warlike people, 
dazzled by the splendor of the Roman armies, felt proud and 
happy in being allowed to identify themselves with them. 
Ciesar encouraged this disposition, and even went so &r on 
siHne occasions as to deprive the Roman cavalry of their 
horses, on which he mounted those new allies, who managed 
them better tlian their Italian riders. He had no reason to 
repent these measures : almost all his subsequent victories, 
and particularly that of Pharsalia, being decided by the valor 
of the auxiliaries he obtained from the Low Countries.]; 

These auxiliaries were chiefly drawn from Hainault, Lux- 



* CaeMtr, Oomm. de Bell. Gall. Dio. Cass. lib. Iv. 
t Berlier, Pr6c. Hut. de TAncienne Gaute. 
i Dea Roebea, Hist, de la Belgiqoa. 
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^aaahoarg, and the country of the Batavians, and they fonned 
tlie best cAvalry of the Roman armies^ as well as their 
clioic^t light in&ntry force. The Batavians also siCTalized 
tliemeelves on many occasions, by the skill with which tiiey 
siwam across several great rivers without breaking their 
sqixadrons* ranks. They were amply rewarded for their 
military services and hazardous exploits, and were treated 
like staunch and valuable allies. But this unequal connexioii 
oF a mighty empire with a few petty states must have been 
littal to the liberty of the weaker party. Its first effect was 
to destroy all feeling of nationality in a great portion of the 
population. The young adventurer of 3as part of the Low 
Oountries, after twenty years of service under the imperial 
eagles, returned to his native wilds a Roman. The generals 
of* the empire pierced the forests of the Ardennes with cause- 
ways, and founded towns in the heart of tfie country. The 
result of such innovations was a total amalgamation of the 
Romans and tlieir new allies ; and little by little the national 
character of the latter became entirely obliterated. But to 
trace now the precise history of this gradual change would 
be as impossible as it will be one day to follow the progress 
of civilization in the woods of North America. 

But it must be remarked, that this metamorphosis aifected 
only the inhabitants of the high grounds, and the Batavians 
(who were in their origin Germans) properly so called. The 
tscaxitj population of tlie rest of the country, endowed with 
that fidelity to their ancient customs wliich characterizes the 
Saxon race, showed no tendency to mix with foreigners, 
rarely figured in their ranks, and seemed to revolt from die 
southern refinement which was so little in harmony with 
their manners and ways of life. It is astonishing, at the first 
view, that those beings, whose whole existence was a ccmtest 
against famine or the waves, should show less inclination 
than their happier neighbors to receive from Rome an abun- 
dant recompense for their services. But, the greater their 
difficulty to find subsistence in their native land, the stronger 
oeemed their attachment; like that of the Switzer to his 
barren rocks, or of the mariner to the frail and hazardous 
home that bears him afioat on the ocean. This race of patriots 
was divided into two separate people. Those to the north of 
the Rhine were the Prisons ; those to the west of the Mouse, 
the Menapians, already mentioned. 

The Prisons diflerea little from those early inhabitants of 
the coast, who, perched on their high-built huts, fed on fish 
and drank the water of the clouds. Slow and successive im« 
provements taught them to cultivate the beans which grew 
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' wild among the numhes, ani to tend uid feed a Eoial 
degenerate breed of homed cattle. But if these first 
towarda civilization were slow, they were alao sure ; nat 
were made by a race of men who could never rotn^rad 
career once begun. 

The MenapitkRB, equally repugnant to foreign impree 
made, on their parts, a more ra.pld yfogrex. Tney 
already a maritime people, and carried on a conaidt 
commerce with England. It appears that they eiq 
thither salt, the art oT manu^turing which was well i 
to them ; and they brought back in return marl, a moi 
portant cranmodity ftr tiie improvement of their land. 
alM understood the preparation of salting meat, with 
fection that made it in high repute even in Italy ; and, B 
we are told by Ptolemy Uint they had CEtsbli^ed n colonj uu 
the esatem coast of Ireland, not Slt from Dublin.* 

The two classes of what formi at present the populatirai of 
the Netherlands thus followed careers widely different, during 
the long period of the Roman power in these parts of Europe. 
While (hoseof tlie high lands and the Batavians distinguished 
themselves by a long'^ontinued course of military service or 
servitude, those of the plabs improved by degrees their 
social condition, and fitted themselves for a place m civilized 
Europe. The former received from Rome great marks of 
favor in exchange for their freedom. The latter, rejecting 
the honors and distinctions lavished on their neighbors, 
secured their national independence, by trusting to their 



from the inundations of the sea linown and practised by these 
ancient inhabitants of the coast] or did they occupy only 
those elevated points of land which stood out like ishuids in 
the middle of the floods! These cjuestiona are amongst the 
most important presented by tlieir history j since it was the 
victorknts struggle of a man against the ocean that fixed the 
extent and form of the country. It appears almost certain, 
that in the time of Cssar they did not labor b' ' 
tion of dikes, but that they began to be rai. 
obscurity of the following century; for the ren 
towns are even now discovered in places at 
, flowed by the sea. These ruins often bring to 
Roman construction, and Latin inscriptions u 
Menapian divinitieB.t It is, then, certain 
learned to imitate those who ruled in the oeij 
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tries : a result by no means surprising ; for even England, 
tlie mart of their commerce, and the nation with which they 
had the most constant intercourse, was at that period occu- 
pied by the Romans. But the nature of their country repuli^ 
so effectually every attempt at foreign domination, that the 
€x>nquerors of the world left them unmolested, and established 
arsenals and formed communications with Great Britain only 
at Boulogne and in the island of the Batavians near Leyden. 
"Vlxis isolation formed in itself a powerful and perfect bar« 
rier between the inhabitants of the plain and those of the 
hig^li CTOunds. The first held firm to their primitive customs 
and their ancient language : the second finished by speaking 
Liatin, and borrowing all the manners and usages of Italy. 
The moral effect of this contrast was, that the people, once 
so famous for their bravery, lost, with their liberty, their 
energy and their courage. One of the Batavian chieflains, 
named Civilis, formed an exception to this degeneracy, and, 
about the year 70 of our era, bravely took up arms for the 
expulsion of the Romans. He effected prodigies of valor 
and perseverance, and boldly met and defeated the enemy 
both by land and sea. Reverses followed his first success, 
and he finally concluded an hcmorable treaty, by which his 
countrymen once more became the allies of Rome. But 
after this expiring efiS^rt of valor, the Batavians, even though 
chosen from all nations for the body-guards of the Roman 
emperors, became rapidly degenerate; and when Tacitus 
'wrote, ninety years uter Christ, they were already looked 
on as less brave than the Prisons and the other people beyond 
the Rhine.* A century and a half later saw them con- 
founded with the Gauls; and the barbarian conquerors said, 
that " they were not a nation, but merely a prey.^jf 

Reduced into a Roman province, the southern portion of 
the Netherlands was at this period called Belgic Gaul ; and 
the name of Bslgium, preserved to our days, luis until lately 
heen applied to distinguish that part of the country situated 
to the south of the Rhine and the Mouse, or nearly that 
which formed the Austrian Netherlands 

During the establishment of the Roman power in the 
north of Burope, observation was not much excited towards 
the rapid effects of this degeneracy, compared with the fast- 
growing vigor of the peo]3e of the low lands. The fiu^t of 
me Frisons having, on one occasion, near the year 47 of our 
era, beaten a whole army of Romans, had confirmed their 
character for intrepidity. But the long stagnation produced 
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* Tacitnt de Mor. Gwrm. t Tacit. lib. iv. 
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in these remote ccnintries by the colossal weight of the 
pire, was broken, about the year 250, by an inrupticm <sf Gen^- 
mans or Salian Franks, who, passing the Rhme and 
Meose, established themselves in the vicinity of the M< 
pians, near Antwerp, Breda, and Bois-le-duc. All the natii 
that had been subjugated by the Roman power appear te 
have taken arms oa this occasion and opposed the intrudenb. 
But the Menapians united themselves with these new-ccoien^ 
and aided them to meet the ^ock of the imperial 
Carausius, originally a Menapian pilot, but promoted to 
command of a Roman fleet, made common cause iKrith 
fellow-citizens, and proclaimed himself emperor of Gre^K 
Britain, where the naval superiority of the Menapians left 
him no fear of a competitor. In recompense of the assistaBCB 
given him by the Franks, he crossed the sea again from his 
new empire, to aid them in their war with the &taviai]B, the 
allies of Heme ; and having seized on their islands, and nias> 
sacred nearly the whole of its inhabitants, he there estab- 
lished his faithful friends the Salians. Constantius and his 
son Ccmstantine the Great vainly strove, even after the death 
of the brave Carausius, to regam possession of the country: 
but they were forced to leave the new inhabitants in quiet 
possession of their conquest 
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CHAP. n. 
250—800. 

imOM THK 8ZTTUCMENT OF THC PRANKS TO THE BUBJOCMLTION OW 

FRIESLANIK 

From tiiis epoch we must tnce the progreas of a totally 
new and distinct {lopulatian in the Netherluod& The Bata- 
vians being annihilated, almost without resistance, the low 
countries contained only the free people of the German race. 
But these people did not completely sympathize together so 
as to form one consolidated nation. The Saltans, and the 
other petty tribes of Franks, their allies, were essentially 
warlike, and appeared precisely the same as the original 
inhabitants of tiie high grounds. The Menapians and the 
Prisons, on the contrary, lost nothing of their spirit of com- 
merce and industry. The result of this diversity was a separa- 
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tion between the Franks and the Meiiapiaii&^ While the 
latter, under the name of Armoricans, joined themselres 
more closely with the people who bordered the Channel,* 
the Frisons associated themselves with the tribes settled on 
the limits of the German Ocean, and formed with them a 
connexion celebrated under the title of the Saxon Leafue,t 
Thus was formed on all points a union between the maritime 
races against the inland inhabitants ; and their mutual an- 
tipathy became more and more developed, as the decline of 
the Roman empire ended the former struggle between liberty 
and conquest. 

The Netherlands now became tlie earliest theatre of ah 
entirely new movement, the consequences of which were 
destined to afiect the whole world. This country was occu- 
pied towards the sea by a. people wholly maritime, excepting 
the narrow space between the Rhine and the Vahal, of which 
the Salian Franks had become possessed. The nature of this 
marshy soil, in comparison with the sands of WestphaHa, 
Guelders, and Nwth Brabant, was not more strikingly con- 
trasted than was the character of their population. The 
Franks, who had been for -awhile under the Roman sway, 
showed a compound of the violence of savage life and the cor- 
ruption of civilized society. They were covetous and treach- 
erous, but made excellent soldiers ; and at this epoch, which 
intervened between the power of imperial Rome and that of 
Germany, the Frank might be morally considered as a bor- 
derer on the ft-ontiers of the middle ages.^ The Saxon (and 
this name comprehends all the tribes of the coast from the 
Rhine as far north as Denmark,) uniting in himself the dis- 
tinctive qualities of German and navigator, was moderate 
and sincere, but implacable in his rage. Neither of these 
two races of men were excelled in point of courage;, but the 
number of Franks who still entered into the service of the 
empire diminished the real force of this nation, and naturally 
tended ta disunite it. Therefore, in the subsequent shock of 
people against people, the Saxons invariably gained the final 
advantage. 

They had no doubt often measured their strength in the 
most remote times, since the Franks were but the descend- 
ants of the ancient tribes of Sicambers and others, against 
whom the Batavians had offered their assistance to Ctesar. 
Under Augustus, the inhabitants of the coast had in the same 
v/ay joined themselves with Drusus, to oppose these their old 

* Proeop. de Bell. Goth. t Van Loon, Alonde Hist. 

{ Scriptorea Minonun CcMunim, paflBim. 
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enemiw. It was also after having been expelled 
Frisoofl from Gnelders, that the Sobans had passed the 
and the Mease ; but, in the fourth century, the two 
recovering their strength, the stru^le recommenced, 
to terminate— at least between the direct descendants tf j 
each. It is believed that it was the Vami, a race of 
nearly connected with those of Eki^land, (and coming, liks 
them, firom the coast of Denmark,) \mo on this occasion stxvA > 
the decisive blow on ^e side of the Saxons. Emburkij^ <m 
board a numerous fleet, they made a descent in the ancuaft 
ide of the Beitavians, at mat time inhabited by the Snliaiiiy 
whom tiiey completely destroyed.'*' Julian the Apostate, ivfal 
was then with a numerous army pursuing his career of emiif 
glory in these countries, interfered for the purpose of pre- 
venting the expulsion, or at least the utter destruction, of die 
vanquished: but his efibrts were unavailing. The Salians 
appear to have figured no more in this part of the Low Coim- 
triea 

The defeat of the Salians by a Saxon tribe is a fiict on 
which no doubt rests. The name of the victors is, howeveTf 
questionablcf The Vami having remained settled near tlw 
mouths of the Rhine till near the vear 500, there is strong 
probability that thev were the people alluded ta But names 
and histories, which may on this point appear of such little 
importance, acquire considerable interest when we reflect 
that these Salians, driven from their settlement, became the 
conquerors of France; that those Saxons who forced them oo 
their career of conquest were destined to become the masters 
of England; and that these two petty tribes, who batUed so 
long for a comer of marshy earth, carried with them their 
recq>rocal antipathy while involuntarily deciding the destiny 
of Europe. 

The defeat of the Franks was fatal to those people who 
had become. incorporated with the Romans; for it was fiom 
them that the exiled wanderers, still fierce jn their ruin, and 
with arms in their hands, demanded lands imd herds ; aU, in 
i^ort, which they themselves had lost From the middle of 
the fourth century to the end of the fifth, tiiere was a succes- 
sion of invasions in this spirit, which always ended by the 
subjugation of a part of the country ; and which was com- 
pleted about the year 400, by Clovis making himself master 
of almost the whole of GauL| Under this new empire not a 
vestige of the ancient nations of the Ardennes vras left Tlie 

• OibbM, ii. 330. t ZoUoittt. 
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ol'vilized population either perished or was redoced to slavery, 
mxMid all the high grounds were added to the previous coo- 
^[Ttests of the Salians. 

Sat the maritime populatimi, when once posseesed pf the 
-inrliole coast, did not seek to make the slightest progress to- 
imrcLrda the interior. The element of their enterprise and ^ 
ol>ject of their amhition was the ocean ; and when this hatdy 
OEnd intrepid face became too numerous for their narrow lim- 
its, expeditions and colonies beyond the sea carried off their 
medundant population. The Ssson wairiors established them* 
selves near the mouths of the Loire ; others, conducted by 
Hengist and Horsa, settled in Great Britain. It t^ill always 
remain problematical from what point of ^e coast these ad* 
venturers departed; but many circumstances tend to give 
^^veight to the opinion which pronounces those old Saxons to 
liave started from the Netherlands. 

PaganisuLnOt being yet banished from these countries, the 
obscurity which would have enveloped them is in some do- 
nee dispelled by the recitals of the monks who went amonr 
Stem to preach Christianity. We see in those records, and 
by the text of some of their early laws, that this maritime 
people were more industrious, prosperous, and happy, than 
those of France.* The men were handsome and richly 
clothed; and the land well cultivated, and abounding in 
fruits, milk, and honey. The Saxon merchants carried their 
trade fiir into the soutnem countries. In the mean time, the 
parts of the Netherlands which belonged to France resemUed 
a desert The monasteries which were there founded were 
established, according to the words of their charters, amidst 
immense solitudes; and the French nobles only came into 
Brabant for the sport of bear-hunt;ing in its mterminable 
forests. ThuB, while the inhabitants d^ the low landa^ as far 
back as the light of history penetrates^ appear in a continual 
state of imprrovement, those of the high grounds, after fre» 
quent vicissitudes, seem to sink into utter degeneracy and 
subjugation. The latter wished to denaturalize themselves, 
ana tecome as though they were foreigners even on their 
native soil ; the former remained firm and fidthful'to their 
country and to each other. 

But the ^wth of French power menaced utter rum to 
this interestmg race. Clovis had succeeded, about the year 
485 d* our era, in destroying the last remnants of Roman 
domination in Gaul. The successors of these conquerors soon 
extended their empire from the Pyrenees to the Rhine. They 

c 
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falbd continual cantests with the free popuktian of the. 
Ckiuntries and their nearest neighbors. In the 
ment of the seventh century, the French king Clotalre 
extemunated the chief part of the Saxons of Hanover 
Westphalia ; and the historians of those barbarous times 
monsly relate that he caused to be beheaded every^ inh&bitn^' 
c^ the vanquished tribes who exceeded the height of Id^ 
sword.'*' • The Saxon name was thus nearly exting^uished if; 
those countries ; and the remnant of these various people adcfrtai' 
that of Prisons (Friesen,) either because they became roi]^ 
incorporated widi that nation, or merely that they recogniaBBl ' 
it for the mc^t powerful of their, tribes. Friesland, to &pemk' 
in the language of that age, extended then from the SdieW 
to the Weser, and formed a considerable state. But -the as- 
cendency of France was every year becoming more marked ; 
and king Dagobert extended tlie limits of her power even as 
fkr as Utrecht The descendants of the Menapians, known 
at that epoch by the different names of Menapians, Flemings^ 
and Toxandrians, fell one after another directly or indirectly 
under the empire of the Merovingian princes ; and the noblest 
fiunily which existed among the French, — ^that which subse- 
quently took the name of Carlovingians, — comprised in its 
Qominions nearly the whole of the southern and western parts 
of the Netherlands. 

Between this fiunily, whose chief was called duke of the 
Frcmtier Marshes, {Dux BrabantuB,) and the free tribes, 
united under the common name of Frisons, the same struggle 
was maintained as that which formerly existed between the 
Salians and the Saxons. Towards the year 700, the French 
monarchy was torn by anarchy, and, under "the lazy kinffs,** 
lost much of its concentrated power; but every dukedom 
formed an independent sovereignty, and of all those that of 
Brabant was the most redoubtable. Nevertheless the Fri- 
sons, under their king Radbod, assumed for a moment the su- 
periority; and Utredit, where the French had established 
Christianity, fell again into the power of the pagans. Charles 
Martel, at that time young, and but commencing his splendid 
career, was defeated by die hostile king in the forest of the 
Ardennes ; and though, in subsequent conquests, he took an 
ample revenge, Radbod still remained a powerful opponent. 
It is related of this fierce ^nonarch, that he was converted by 
a Christian missionary ; but, at the moment in which he put 
his foot in the water for the ceremony of baptism, he suddenly 
asked the priest, where all his old Frison companions in anna 

* Van Looo, Alonde Hiit. 
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luid gone after their death 1 **To hell," replied the priest 
** Well, then,*' said Raiibod, drawing back his ^t from the 
water, ** I would rather go to hell with them, than to paradise 
with you and your fellow foreigners !" and he refused to re- 
ceives the rites of baptism, anm remained a pagan."' 

After the death of Radbod, in 719, Charles Martel, noW 
become duke of the Franks, mayor of the palace, or by what- 
ever other of his several titles he may be distinguished, finally 
triumphed over the long-resisting Frisons. He labored to 
establish Christianity amcmg them ; but they did not under- 
stand the French language, and tlie lot of tx>nverting them 
was consequently reserved for the English. St Willebrod 
was the first missionary who met with any success, about the 
latter en^ of the seventh century ; but it wae not till towards 
the year-TdO that this great mission was finally accomplish- 
ed, by St Boniface, archbishop of Mayende, and the apoeUe 
of Germany. Yet the progress of Christianity, and the estab- 
lishment of a foreign sway, still met the partial resistance 
ivhich a conquered but not enervated people are always caiwp 
ble of opposing to their masters. St Boniface fell a victim 
to this stubborn spirit He perished a martyr to his zeal, but 
perhaps a victim as well to, th^ violent measures of his col- 
lea^es, in Friesland, the very province which to this day 
preserves the name. 

The last avenger of Friesland liberty and of the national 
idols was the illustrious Witikind, to whom the chronicles of 
his country give the title of first azing, or judge. This in- 
trepid chieftain is considered as a compatriot, not only by the 
historiana of Friesland, but by those of Saxony ; both, it would 
appear, having equal claims to the h(mor ; for the union be- 
tween the two people was constantly strengthened by inter- 
marriages between the noblest &milies of each. As long as 
Witikind remained a pagan and a fi'eeman, some doubt ex- 
isted as to the final fiite of Friesland; but when Jby his con- 
▼eruon he became only a noble of the court of Charlemagne^ 
the slavery of his country was consummated. 

* Vita 8tL BoBiftcU. 
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Even at this advanced epoch of foreign dominatjon, 
remained as great a difference ae ever Mtween the peaplMff 
the high noonds and the inhabitants of the plain. The 1^ 
ter were, like the rest, incorporated with the great monarch 
bat they preserved the remembrance of former indep^ideneew 
and even retained their ancient names. In Flanders, Mea^ 
pians and Flemings were stiil found, and in the oountiycr 
Antwerp the Toxaiidrians were not extinct All the rest if 
the coast was still called Friesland. But in the hig^h gr oua ii 
the names •of the old inhabitants were lost Nations wen 
designated by the names of their rivers, forests, or towaa 
They were classified as acpessories to inanimate thingv; and 
having no monuments which reminded them <^ their origia, 
iJiey became as it were without recollections or associatiooB; 
and degenerated, as may be almost said, into a people with- 
out ancestry. 

The ph^ical .state of the country had greatly changed 
frc«n the times of CsBsar to those of Charlemagne, mbj 
parts of the forest of the Ardennes had been cut down or 
cleared away. Civilization had only appeared for awhile 
Bxoape these woods, to perish like a delicate plant in an un- 
genial clime ; but it seemed to have sucked the verv sap from 
the soil, and to have left the people no remains of the vigor 
of man in his savage state, nor of the desperate courage of 
the warriors of Germany. A race of serfs now cultivated the 
domains of haughty lords and imperious priests. The clem 
had immense possessions in this country ; an act of the fol- 
lowing century recognizes 14,000 families of vassals as be- 
longing to the single abbey of Nivelle. Toumay and Tongrea^ 
both episcopal cities, were by that title somewhat less opk 
pressea than the other ancient towns founded by the Romans ; 
but they appear to have possessed only a poor and degraded 
population. 

The low lands, on the other hand, announced a striking 
conmiencement of improvement and prosperity. The manfaes 
and f^sns, which had arrested and repulsed the progress of 
imperial Rome, had disappeared in every part of the interior. 
The Meuse and the Scheldt no longer joined at their out- 
lets, to desolate the neighbouring lands ; whether this change 
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WHS ]^roduced by the labors of man, or merely by the accu- 
OQulatioxi of i^and deposited by either stream and ioTi^mg bar- 
riers to both. The towns of Courtraig, Bruges, Ghenl^ Ant- 
v^erp, Serg-op-zoom, and Thiel, had already a flourishing 
tr&de. The last-mentioned town contained in the following 
century flfty-five churches; a fact from which, in the absence 
of otlxer evidence, the extent of the population may be con« 
jectured. The formation of dikes for the protection of lands 
formerly submerged was already well understood, and regu- 
lated by uniform custom. The plains thus reconquered mm 
the -waters were distributed in portions, according to their 
labor, 1^ those who reclaimed them, except the parts re- 
served K>r the diieflain, the church, and the poor. This vital 
necessity for the construction ot dikes had ^veii to the Fri- 
son and Flemish population a particular habit of union, good- 
^vill, and reciprocal justice, because it was necessary to make 
common cause in this great work for their mutual preserva- 
tion. In all other points, the detail of the laws and mailners 
of this united people present^ a picture similar to that of the 
Saxons of Enghind, with the sole exception that the people 
of the Nether£nds were milder than the Saxon race properly 
so flailed — ^their long habit of laborious industry exercirnhg 
its happy influence on the martial spirit original to both. The 
manumcturing arts were also somewhat more advanced in 
this part of the continent than in Great Britain. The Fri- 
sons, for eicample, were the only people who could succeed 
in making the costly mantles in use among the wealthy 
Franks. 

The ffovemment of Charlemagne admitted but one form, 
i)orrowS from that of the empire in the period of its decline 
•—a mixture of the spiritual and temporal powers, exercised 
in the first place by the emperor, and at second-hand by the 
counts and bishops. The counts in those times were not the 
heads of noble families, as they afterwards became, but offi- 
cers of the government, removable at will, and possessing 
no hereditary rights. Their incomes did not arise from sala- 
ries paid in money, but consisted of lands, of which they had 
the revenues during the continuance of their authority. 
'Hiese lands bein^ situated in the limits of their administra^ 
tion, eadi regarded ^em as his property only for the time 
being, and considered himself as a tenant at will. How un- 
&vorable such a system was to culture and .improvement may 
be well imagined. The force of possession was, however, 
frequently opposed to the seigni^^rial rights of the crown ; and 
tiius, though all civil dignity and the revenues attached to it 
were but personal and reclaimable at will, still many dignita- 
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lies, taking advantage of the barbarous state of the couotiy 
in whidi their isolated cantons were placed, sought by eve^ 
possiUe means to render th^ir power and prerogatives uxaih 
enable and real. The force of the monarchical govemm^il^ 
which consists mainly in its centralization, was necessarily 
weakened by the intervention of local obstacles, before it 
'!:oitld pass from the heart of the empire to its limits. Th« 
it was only by perpetaalfy interposing his personal ei&rtsC 
and flying, as it were, from one end to the other of his do- 
minions, that Charlemagne succeeded in preserving his au- 
thority. As for the people, without any sort of guarantee 
against the despotism of the government, tijey were utterly 
at the mercy of the nobles or of the sovereign. But this state 
of servitude was quite incompatible with the union of social 
powers necessary to a population that had to struggle against 
the tyranny of me ocean. To repulse its attacks with suc- 
ces^l vigor, a spirit of complete concert was absolutely re- 
quired ; and the nation being thus united, and consequently 
strong, the efibrts of foreign tyraiUs were shattered hy its 
resistance, as the waves of the sea . that broke against the 
dikes by which it was defied. 

From the time of Charlemagne, the people of the ancient 
Menapia, now b^ome a prosperous commonwealth, formed 
political associations to raise a barrier against the despotic 
violence of the Franks. These associations were called Gil- 
den, and in the Latin of the times GUdonia, They comprised, 
besides their covenants for mutual protection, an obligation 
which bound every member to give succor to any other, in 
cases of illness, conflagration, or shipwreck. But the growl- 
ing force of these social compacts alarmed the quick-sighted 
despotism of Charlemagne, and they were, consequently, 
prohibited both by him and his successors. To give a notion 
of the importance of this prohibition to the whole of Europe, 
it is only necessary to state that tlie most ancient corporations 
(all which had preceded and engendered the most valuable 
municipal rights) were nothing more than gilden. Thus, to 
draw an example from Great Britain, the corporative charter 
of Berwick stjll bears the title of Charta GUdonuB, But the 
ban of the sovereigns was without efficacy, when opposed to 
the popular will. The gilden stood their ground ; and within 
a century after the deaSi of Charlemagne, all Flanders was 
covered with corporate towns. 

This popular opposition took, however, another fonn in the 
northern parts of the country, which still bore the common 
name of Friesland; for there it was not merely local but 
national. The Prisons succeeded in obtaining the sanction 
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of the monarch to consecrate, as it were, those rights which 
were established under the ancient forms of government 
The fact is undoubted ; but the means which they employed 
are uncertain. It appears most probable that this great privi- 
lege was the price of their military services ; for they held 
a high place in the victorious armies of Charlemagne ; and 
Turpin, the old French romancer, alluding to the popular 
traditions of his time, represents the warriors of Friesland 
as endowed with the most heroic valor.* 

These rights, which the Prisons secured, according to their 
own statements, from Charlemagne, but most undoubtedly 
from some one or other of tiie earliest* emperors, consisted, 
first, in the freedom of every order of citizens ; secondly, in 
the right of property, — a right whicfi-lwlmitted no authority 
of the sovereign to Violate by confiscation, except in cases 
of dovmright treason ; thirdly, in the privilege of trial by 
none but native judges, and according to their national 
usages ; fourthly, in a very narrow limitation of the military 
services which they owed to the king j fifthly, in the heredi- 
tary title to feudal property, in direct line, on payment of 
certain dues or rents. These five principal articles sufficed 
to render Friesland, in its political aspect, totally diflerent 
from the other portions of the monarchy. Their privileges 
secured, their property inviolable, their duties limited, the 
Prisons were altogether free from the servitude which 
weighed down France. It Will soon be seen that these spe- 
cial advantages produced a government nearly analogous to 
that which Magna Charta was tlie means of founding at a 
later period in England. 

The successors of Charlemagne chiefly signalized their 
authority by lavishing donations of all kinds on the church. 
By such means the ecclesiastical power became greater and 
greater, and, in those countries under the sway of France, 
was quite as arbitraiy and enormous as that of the nobility. 
The bishops of Utrecht, Liege, and Tournay, became, in the 
course of time, the chief personages on that line of the fron- 
tier. They had the great advantage over the counts, of not 
bemg subjected to capricious or tyrannical remo\*als.* They 
therefore, even in civil affairs, played a more considerable 
part than the latter ; and began to render themselves more 
and more independent in 'their episcopal cities, which were 
Bocm to become so Ikiany principalities. The counts, on their 
parts, used their best exertions to wear out, if they had not 
the strength to break, the chains which bound them to the 

* Oude Vrieflcbe Wctteo, book ii. 
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footstool of the monarch. They were not all now dependent 
on the same soverei/?n ; for the empire of Charlemagne waa 
divided among his successors-: France, properly so called* 
was bounded by the Scheldt; the country to the eastward of 
tluLt river, that is to say, nearly the whole of the Netherlands^ 
belonged to Lorraine and Germany. 

. In this state of things, it happened that in the year 864, 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald king of France, having 
survived her husband Ethelwolf king of England, became 
attached to a powerful Flemish chieflun called Baldwin. It 
is not quite certain whether he was count, forester, marquis, 
or protector of the frontiers; but he certainly ^joyed, no 
matter under what title, considerable authority in the coun- 
try ; since the pope on one occasion wrote to Charles the 
Bald to beware of of^nding him, lest he should join the Nor- 
mans, and open to them an entrance into France. He carried 
off Judith to his. possessions in Flanders. The king her 
father, ailer many meffectual threats, was forced to consent 
to their union ; and copfirmed to 'Baldwin, with the title d 
count, the hereditary government of all the country between 
the Scheldt and the Somme, a river of Picardy. This was 
the commencement of the celebrated county of Flanders; 
and this Baldwin is designated in history by the surname of 
Bras-d6'fer (iron-handed,) to which his courage had justly 
entitled him. 

The Belgian historians are aiso desirous of placing about 
this epoch the first counts of Hainault, and even of Holland. 
But though it may be true tliat the chief families of each 
canton sought then, as at all times, to shake off the yoke, the 
epoch of their independence can only^be fixed at the later 
period at which they obtained or en£)rced the privilege of not 
being deprived of their titles and their feudal estates. The 
counts of the high grounds, and those of Friesland, enjoyed 
at the utmost but a fortuitous privilege of Continuance in 
their rank. Several foreigner^ had gained a footing and an 
authority in the country: among others Wickmand, fiom 
whom descended the chatelains of Ghent ; and the counts of 
Holland, and Heriold, a Norman prince who had been ban- 
ished from his own country. This name of Normans, hardly 
known before the time of Charlemagne, soon became too 
celebrated. It designated the pagi^ iimabitants of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, who, driven by rapacity and want, in- 
fested the neighboring seas. The asylum allowed in the do- 
minions of the emperors to some of those exiled outlawai, 
and the imprudent provocations given by these latter to their 
adventurous countrymen, attracted various bands of Norman 
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pirates to the shores of Guelders ; and from desultory descents 
upon the coast, they soon capie to inundate the interior of 
the country. Flanders alone successfully resisted them during^ 
the life of Baldwin Bras-de-fer; but after the death of tihis 
brave chieftain there was not a province of the whole country 
that 'was not ravaged by these invaders. Their multiplied 
expeditions threw back the Netherlands at least two centu* 
ries* iC indeed, any calculation of the kind may be fairly 
formed respecting the relative state of population and im- 
provement on the impei*fect data, that are left us. Several 
cantons became deserted. The chief cities were reduced to 
heaps of ruins. The German emperors vainly interposed for 
the relief of their unfortunate vassals. Finally, ah agree- 
ment was entered into, in the year 882, with Godfrey the 
king of leader of the Normans, by which a peace was pur- 
chased on cohditioAof paying him a large subsidy, and ceding 
to him the government of Fnesland. But, in about two years 
fxooi this period, the fierce barbarian began to complain that 
the country he had thus gained did not produce grapes; and 
the furesent inspiration of his rapacity seemed to be the 
hloominj^ vineyards of France. The emperor Charles the 
Fat, anticipating the consequence of a rupture with Godfrey, 
enticed him to an interview, in which he caused him to be 
assassinated. His followers, attacked on all points by the 
people of Friesland, perished almost to a man ; and theur de- 
struction was completed, in 891, by Amoul the Germanic. 
From that period, the scourge of Norman depredation became 
gradually less felt They now made but short and desultory 
attempts on the coast ; and their last expedition appears to 
have taken place about the year 1000, when they threatened, 
but did not succeed in seizing on, the city of Utrecht. 

It is remarkable that, although tar the space of 150 years the 

Netherlands were continually the scene of invasion and deva^ 

tation by these northern barbarians^ the political, state of the 

country underwent no important chauffesv The emperors 

of Germany were sovereigns of the whme country, with the 

exception of Flanders. These portions of the empire were 

still called Lorraine, as well as all which they possessed of 

what IB now called France, and which was that part forming 

the appanage of Lothaire and of the Lotheringian kings. 

The g^eat difficulty of maintaming subordination among 

the numerous chieftains of this country caused it, in 958, 

to be divided into two governments, which were called 

Higher and Lower Lorraine. The latter portion comprised 

nearly the whole of the Netherlands, which thus became 

governed by a lieutenant of the emperora Godfrey count 
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(^ Aidenne was the first who filled thia place ; and he oon 
felt all the perils of the situation. The other counts sa^ 
witb a jealous eye, their equal now promoted into a Buperiim 
Two of the moBt powerful, Lambert and Reginald, trail 
brothera. Tbej mode cohudod cBuae agoimit the aeiv dukri 
and atter ■ desperate struggle, which did not cease tiQ tSm 
year 986, they gained a species of imperfect independences- 
Lambert becoming the root from which eprang- the couitti 
of Louvain, and Reginald that of the counts of Hoinault. 

The emperor Othon IL who upheld the authority of 1m 
lieutenant Godfrey, became convinced that the imperU 
power was too weaJi to resist singly the opposition of 11h 
BoUes of the country. He had therefore tranaferred, aixJBt 
the year 990, the title of duke to a young prince of the royil 
bouse of France; and we thus see the duchy of Lower lir- 
raine governed, in the name of the empjror, by the laat two 
shoot« of the branch of Charlemagne, the dukes Charlea and 
Othon of France, son and groni^n of Louis d'Outrcma. 
The first was a gallant prince : he may be looked on as the 
fijunder of the greatness of Brussels, where he fixed his resi- 
dence. After several years of tranquil government, tU 
death of his brother called him to the throne of PVance; aid 
from that time he bravely contended tor the crown of his an- 
cestors, against the usurpation of Hugues Capet, whom he 
frequently defeated in battle : but he was at length treach- 
erously surprised and put to death, in 990. Othon, his son, 
did not signohze his name nor Justify his descent bj any 
mamOrable action; and in him Ingloriously perished the 
IB of the Carlovingians. ' 

[^e death of Othon set the emperor and the ereat vaaaala 
e more in opposition. The German monarch insisted en 
ling some creature of his own to the dignity of duke: 
lambert II. count of Louvain, and Robert .count el 
mur, haying married the asters of Othon, respectively 
med the fight of inheritance to his title. Baldwin of the 
lely beard, count of Flanders, Joined himself to their 
[[ue, hoping to extend his power to the eastward <tf the 
leldt. Ana, in &ct, the emperor, as the only means of 
miting his two powerfiil vaasals, felt himself obliged to 
e Valenciennes and the islands of Zealand to Bddwin. 
9 imperial power thus lost ground at every BtTuggle.* 
imid the confiision of these events, a power wdl cklcn- 
d to rival or even supplant that of the fierce counta nu 
wing up. Many circumstances were combined to ex- 

• Hilt. Ciil. Cam. HoU. lom. i. f. S. 
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tend and consolidate the episcopal sway. It is true that the 
iBshops of Touniay had no temporal authority, since the pe- 
riod of their city being ruined by the Normans. But those 
oi Liege and Utrechtj and. more particularly the latter, had 
accumulated immense possessions; and their power being 
inalienable, they had nothing to fear from, the caprices of 
sovereign favor, which so onen ruined the fi,mflies of the 
aristocracy. Those bishops, who were warriors and hunts- 
men rather than ecclesiastics, possessed, however, in addi- 
tion to the lance and the swoid, the terrible artillery of ex- 
communication and anathema, which they thundered forth 
without mercy against every laical opponent: and when 
tiiey had, by conquest or treachery, acquired new dominions 
and additional store of wealth, they could not portion it 
among their children, like the nobles, but it devolved to 
their successors, who thus became more and more powerful, 
and gained by degrees an authority almost royal, like that 
of the ecclesiastical elector of Germany. 

Whenever the emperor warred against his lay vassals, he 
was sure of assistance from the biSiops, because thev were 
at all times jealous of the power of the counts, and had much 
less to gain from an alliance with them than with the impe- 
rial despots on whose donations they throve, and who repaid 
their efibrts by new privileges and extended possessions. So 
that when the monarch, at length, lost the superiority in his 
contests with the counts, little was wanting to make his 
authority be merged altogether in the overgrown power of 
these churchmen. Nevertheless, a first effi)rt of the bii^op 
of liege, to seize on the rights of the count of Louvain, 
in 1013, met with a signal defeat, in a. battle which took 
place at the little village of Stongarde* And five years 
later, the count of the Friesland marshes (comes Frisonum 
Morsatenorum) mve a still more severe lesson to the bishop 
of Utrecht. This last merits a more particular mention, 
from the nature of the quarrel and the importance of its 
results. 

* Ann. Due. Brtb. tom. i. 
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Th> district in which Dordcecht is Bituated, and Ikt 
groundB in its environs which are at present aabmerge^ 
lormed in those times an islsnd just raised above the ws' 
BJid which was called Holland or Holtland, (which si . 
■aooded land, or, according to some, koUov) land.) The fi» 
uution of this Isluid, or raUier its recoveiy froin the watM 
being only of recent date, the right to its poeaession m 
nwre disputable Ihait that of long-established countriea. i 
the bishops and abbots whoee elates bordered the Rhine il_ 
the Meuae had, beitig equally coTetous and graaping, ud 
mutually resolved to jmunce on the prey, made it their c(h 
mon propertv. A certain count Thierry, descended from tfa 
counts of Gnent, governed about thia period the western n 
tremity of Frieala^, — the country which now fonos the pmv- 
ince of Holland; and with much difficulty maiBtaiaed kji 
power against tl)e Frisons, b^ whom hk right was not mo- 
knowledged. Beaten out of nia own territories by theae n- 
fractory insurgents, he sought refiige in the ecclesiastibal 
island, where he intrenched himself, and founded & towi 
which is believed to have been the origin of DotdrechL 

This coimt Thierry, liite all the feudal lords, took advan- 
tage of his position to establish and levy certain duties on all 
sselB which siiled pa£t his terntoiy, dispossessing ia 
3an time stane vassaisof the church, and beating, aswa 
tated, the bisht^ of Utrecht himself. Complaints and 
a without number were laid at the foot of the unperiat 
; Godfrey of Eenham, whom the emperor liad creatai 
if Lower Lorraine, n'as commanded to call the wh^ 
7 to arms. The bishop of Liege, though actually dying, 
naelf at the head of the expedition, to revenge his bro- 
relate, and punish the audacious spoiler of the church 
ty. But Thierry and his fierce Frisons took Godfrey 
sr, and cut hia army in pieces. The victor had the 
lease and moderation to spare his prieonere, and set 
i«e without ransoni. He received in return an impe- 
uesty ; and from that period the count of Holland and 
iterity formed a barrier, against which the eccleataiti- 
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eal power and the remains of the imperial supremacy con- 
tinually struggled, to be only shattered in each new assault* 
As the partial independence of tlie great vassals became 
consolidated, the monarchs were proportionally anxious to 
prevent its perpetuation in the same fiunilies. In pursuance 
of this system, Godfrey of Eenham obtiuned the preference 
over the counts Lambert and Robert ; and Frederick of Lux- 
embourg was named duke of Lower Lorraine in 1046, in- 
stead of a second Crodirey who was nephew and expectant 
lieir to tbe first But this Godfrey, upheld by Baldwin of 
flanders, ferced the emperor to concede to him the inherit* 
ance of the dukedom. Baldwin secured for his share the 
eountry of Alost and Waas, and the citadel of Ghent ; and 
he also succeeded in obtaining in marriage for his son the 
coantesB Bichilde, heiress of Hainault and Naniur. Thus 
^nms Flanders incessantly gaining new aggrandizement, while 
the duchy of Lorraine was crumbling^ away on every side. 

In the year 1066 this state of Flanders, even then flourish- 
ing and powerful, furnished assistance both in men and ^ps 
to William the Bastard of Normandy, for the conquest of 
Kngland. William was son-in-law to count Baldwin, and 
xecompensed the assistance of his wife's &ther by an annual 
payment of three hundred silver marks. It was Mathilda, 
the Flemish princess and wife of the conqueror, who worked 
with her own hands the celebrated tapestry of Bayeux, on 
which is embroidered the whole history of the conquest, and 
which is the most curious monument of the state of the arts 
in that age. 

Flanders acquired a positive and considerable superiority 
over all the other parts of the Netherlands, from the first es- 
tablishment of its counts or earls. The descendants of Bald- 
win Bra9-4&'fer, after having valiantly repulsed the Normans 
towards the end of the ninth century, showed themselves 
worthy of ruling over an industrious and energetic people. 
They had built towns, cut down and cleared away forests, 
and reclaimed inundated lands : above all things, they had 
uoderstood and guarded against the danger of parcelling out 
dieir states at every succeeding generation ; and the county 
of Flanders passed entire into the hands of the first-bom dT 
the fiunily. The stability produced by this state of thin^ 
had allowed the people to prosper. The Normans now visits 
ed the coasts, not as enemies but as merchants ; and Bruges 
became the mart of the booty acquired by these bold pirates 

* John Egmont, an old chronicler, says, that the connts of Holland were 
* a fword in the fiankt ofthe bicbope of Utrecht." 
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m F^ yln««> and on the high sea& The fieiieries had 
to acquire an importance sufficient to establish the I 
as one of the chief aliments o£ the population. Mi 
commerce had made such strides, that Spain and P< 
were well known to both sailors and traders, and the 
from Flanders to Lisbon was estimated at fifteen dayc^ 
Woollen stuffi formed the principal wealth of the countijrv 
but salt, com, and jewellery, were also important ~ 
of traffic ; while the youth of Flanders were so fiimoaB 
their excellence in all martial pursiiite, that foreign soverr' 
were at all times desirous of obtaining bodies of troops 

this nation. 

The greatest part of Flanders was attached, as has 
seen, to the ViTig of France, and not to Lorraine ; bat the 
pendence was little more than nominal In 1001 the 
of France attempted to exercise his authority over the 
try, by naming to the government the same countess RichiUe 
who had received Hunault and Namur for her dower* aad 
who was left a widow, with sons still in their minority. The 
people assembled in the principal town8,.and wotested agahi^ 
this intervention of the French monarch. But we must le- 
mark, Uiat it was only the population of the low lands (wfaoae 
sturdy ancestors had ever resisted foreign domination) that 
now took part in this opposition.* The vassals which the 
counts of Flanders possessed in the Gallic provinces (the hieh 
grounds,) and in general all the nobility, pronounced strawy 
n>r submission to France ; for the principles of political firee- 
dom had not yet been fixed in the minds of the inhabitants 
of those parts of the country. But the lowlanders joined to- 
gether under Robert, surnamed the Frison, brother of Hie 
deceased count ; and they so completely defeated the French, 
the nobles and their unworthy associates of the hiffh^groimd, 
that they despoiled the usurping countess Richilde of even 
her hereditary possessions. In this war perished the c^e^ 
brated Norman William Fitz-Osbom, who had flown to the 
succor of the defeated countess, of whom he was enamoured. 

Robert the Frison, not satisfied with havinfir beaten the 
king of France and the bishop of Liege, restor^ in 1076 the 
erandson of Thieny of Holland in the possessions which had 
been forced from him by the duke of Lower Lorraine, in the 
name of the emperor and the bishop of Utrecht: so that it 
was this valiant chieftain, who, above all others, is entitied 
to the praise of having successfully opposed the system of 
finreign domination cm all the principal points of the country. 

■ ■ - 
* Van Prael, Origine d«sComnaan de FtaMidrti. 
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FcNir years later, Othon of Nassau was the first to unite iii 
one county the various cantons of Guelders. Finally, ia 
1066, Henry of Louvain, the direct descendant of Lambert, 
joined to his title Uiat of count of Brabant ; and frcMn this pe- 
riod the country was partitioned pretty nearly as it was des- 
tined to remain for several centuries. 

In the midst Gf this gradual organization of the various 
counties, history for some time loses sight of those Frisons, 
the maritime people of the north, who took little part in the 
civil "wars of two centuries. But still there was no portion 
of £uTope which at that time offered a finer picture of social 
improvement than these damp and unhealdiy coasts. The 
name of Frisons extended from the Weser to the westward 
of the Zuyder Zee, but not quite to the Rhine ; and it be- 
came usual to consider na longer as Frisons the subjects of 
the eounts of Holland, whom we may now begin to distingui^ 
as Hollanders or Dutch. The Fnson race alone rei^ised to 
Tecogoize the sovereign counts. They boasted of being sel^ 
governed; owning no allegiance but to the emperor, and 
regarding the counts of his nomination as so many officers 
charged to require obedience to the laws of the country, but 
themselves obliged in all things to respect them. But the 
counts of Holland, the bishops of. Utrecht; and several Ger- 
man lords, dignified from time to time with the title of counts 
cf BViesland, insisted that it carried with it a personal au- 
thor!^ superior to that of the sovereign they represented. 
The descendants of the count Thierry, a race of men remark- 
ably warlike, were Uie most violent in this assumption of 
power. Defeat after defeat, however, punished their obsti- 
nacy ; and numbers of those princes met death on the pikes 
of their Frison opponents. The latter had no regular lead- 
ers ; but at the approach of the enemy the inhabitants of each 
canton flew to arms, like the members of a single fiimily ; 
9nA all the feudal forces brought against them fuled to sub- 
due this popular militia. 

The fifequent result of these collisions was the refusal of 
the Frisons to recognize any authority whatever but that dt 
the nati<nial judges. Each canton was governed according 
to its own laws. If a difficulty arose, the deputies of the na^ 
turn met together on the borders of the Ems, in a place called 
•*the Trees of Upstal" (Upstall-booTnen,) where three old 
oaks stood in the middle of an immense plain. In this primi- 
tive council-phice chief1:ains were chosen, who, on swearing 
to maintain the laws and oppose the common enemy, were 
invested with a limited and temporary authority. 
It does not appear that Friesland possessed any large 
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townsy with the exception of Staveren. In this 
Fiisoiis resembled those ancient Germans who had a 
of Cutting themselves up within walls.* Thev lii^ 
way completely patriarchal ; dwelling in isdlated calmn, 
with habits of the utmost frugality. We read in one 
old histories, that a whole convent of Benedictines was 
fied at the voracity of a Qerman sculptor who was 
their chapeL They implored him to look elsewhere fe 
£x)d ; for that he and his sons consumed enoog^h to 
the whole stock of the monastery.f 

In no part of Europe was the good sense Qf the people 
effectively opposed to the unreas^iable practices of Cathflfis* 
ism in those days. The Prisons successnilly resisted the pup* 
ment of tiUies; and as a punishment (if the monks are tow 
believed) the sea inflicted upcxi them repeated immdatiaa 
They forced their priests to marry, saying that the man 
had no wife necessarily sought for the w% of another. Tbef 
acknowledged no ecclesiastical decree, if secular judges, 
hie the number of the priests, did not bear a part in it.( Thai 
the spirit of liberty burst forth in all their proceedings, aoi 
they were justified in calling themselves VruVriesen, Freo- 
Frisons. 

No nation is more interested than England in the ezuai- 
nation of all that ccmoems this remote confer of Eorope^ so 
resolute in its opposition to both civil and religious tyranny ; 
for it was there that those Saxon institutions and princi|iie8 
were first developed without constraint, while the time of 
their establishment in England was still distant Restrained 
by our narrow limits, we can merely uidicate this ciuioiH 
state of things ; nor may we enter on man^ mysteries of so- 
cial government which the most learned mid a difficulty in 
solving. What were the rights of the nobles in their gob- 
nexion with these freemen? What ties of reciprocal intea^ 
est bound the different cantons to each other? What w&e 
the privileges of the towns? — ^These are the minute hat im- 
portant points of detail which are overshadowed by the grand 
and imposing figure of the national independence. But in 
fiict, the emperors themselves, in these distant times, had 
little knowledge of this province, and spoke of it vaguely, and 
as it were at random, in their diplomas, the chief monuments 
of the history of the middle ages. The counts of Holland and 
the apostolic nuncios address^ their acts and rescripts indis- 
criminately to the nobles, clergy, magistrates, judges, con- 

* Gibbon, iL 380: t Cbron. Menconis Abb. in Weniin. 

t Oads Viieielie Wetten, DecL 1. 
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mis, or commoos of Friesland. Sometimes appeared in those 
iocuments the vague and imposing tide of '* the great Fri- 
ion,** applied to some popular leader. All this conilision tend« 
bo prove, on the authority of the historians of the epochs and 
iie charters so carefully collected hy the learned,* that this 
laestion, noiKr so knpoesible to solve, was even then not right- 
iy understood, — ^wbat were really those fierce and redoabtable 
Prisons in their popular and political relations? The fact is^ 
ttiat liberty was a matter so difficult to be comprehended by 
the writers ^f those times, that Froissart gave as his opinion, 
about the year 1380, that theFrisons were a most unreason^ 
able race, for not recognizing the authority and power of the 
great lords. 

The eleventh century had been for the Netherlands (with 
the exception of Friesland and Flanders) an epoch of omni* 
zation ; and had nearly fixed the political existence of the 
provinces, which were so lon^ confounded in the vast posses- 
fflons of the empire. It is uerefore important to ascertain 
under ^vhat influence and on what basis wese provinces be* 
came consolidated at that period. Holland and Zealand, 
animated by the spirit which we ma^ fairly distin^^uish under 
the mingled title of Saxon and -maritime, countries scarcely 
accessibTe, and with a vigorous population, possessed, in the 
descendants of Thierry I.,, a. race of national chiefbuns who 
did not attempt despotic rule over so unconquerable a peo- 
ple. In Brabant, the maritime towns of Berg-op-Zoom and 
Antwerp formed, in the Flemish style, so many republics, 
small but not insignificant; while the southern parts of the* 
province were under the sway o^a nobility who crushed, 
trampled on, or sold their vasstus at their pleasure or caprice. 
The bishopric of Liege offered also the same contrast; the 
domains of the nobility being governed with the utmost 
haralmeas, while those prince-prelates lavished on their ple- 
beian vassals privileges which might have been supposed 
the fruits of generosity, were it not clear that the object was 
to create an opposition in the lower orders against the turbu- 
lent aristocracy, whom they found it impossible to manage 
sinffle-handed. • The wars of these bishops against the petty 
nmes, who made their castles so many receptacles of rob- 
bers and plunder, were thus the foundation of public liberty. 
And it appears tolerably certain that the Paladins (^ Ariosto 
were in reality nothing more than those brigand chiefiains <^ 
the Ardennes, whose ruined residences preserve to this day 
the names which the poet borrowed from the old romance 

• F. Van Mieris, Groot CliarUrboek van Holl. Zeel. en VriesUnd. 
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writen» Bat in all the rest of the Netherlands, exceptiai^ 
the provinces already mentioned, no form of government es* 
isted, but that fierce feudality v/inch reduced the people into 
serfisy and turned the social state of man into a cheeikfli 
waste of bondage. 

It was then that the crusades, with wild and stirring fib- 
naticism, agitated, in the conunon impulse given to all £ih 
rope, even those little states which seemed to slumber in 
their isolated independence. Nowhere did the voice of Peter 
the Hermit find a more sympathizing echo than in theae 
lands, still desolated by so many intestine struggles. Godfrey 
of Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine, took ue lead in tfais 
chiyalric and religious frenzy. With him set out the coants 
of Hainault and Manders; the latter of whom received from 
the English crusaders the honorable appellation of Fitz St 
Georffe. But although the valor of all these princes was 
cons^cuoum fiom the foundation of the kingdom JfJeraaidai 
by Godfirey of Bouillon in 1008, until that of the Latin em- 
pire of Constantinople by Baldwin of Flanders in 1203, stifl 
the simple gentlemen and peasants of Friesland did not less 
distinguish themselves. They were, on all occasions, the 
first to mount the breach or lead the chiH'ge ; and the pope^s 
nuncio fi>und himself forced to prohibit the veiy women of 
Friesland firom embarking for the Holy Land — so nn-^ign^ 
were the^ to share the perils and glory of their husbands mid 
brothers m combating the Saracens. 

The outlet given by the crusaders to the over-boilii^ 
ardor of these warlike countries, was a source of infinite a£ 
vantage to their internal economy : under the rf4>id progress 
of civilization, the population increased and the fields were 
cultivated. The nobility, reduced to moderation by the en- 
feebling consequences of extensive foreign wars, became cgob- 
paratively impotent in their attempted e^rts against domes- 
tic freedom. Those of Flanders and Brabant, also, were 
almost decimated in the terrible battle of Bouvines, fought 
between the emperor Othon and Philip Augustus king of 
France. On no occasion, however, had this reduced but 
not degenerate nobility shown more heroic valor. The 
Fleniish knights, disdaining to mount their horses or fbnn 
their ranks for the repulse of the French cavalry, composed 
of comnxm persons, contemptuously received their shock on 
foot and in the disorder of individual resistance. The brave 
Buridan of Ypres led his comrades to the fight, with the 
chivalric war-cr^, ** Let each now think of her he loves !** 
But the issue of this battle was ruinous to the Belgians, in 
consequence of the bad generalship of the emperor, who had 
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^vided bis aimy into small portions, which were defeated in 
detaiL 

Wliile the nobility thus declined, the towns began rapidly 
to develop the elements of popular force. In 1120, a Flem- 
ish knigl:^ who might descend so far as to marry a woman 
of the plebeian ranis incurred, the penalty of degradation and 
servitade.* In 1220, scarcely a serf was to be found in aU 
Flanders.! In 1300, the chiefs of the giiden, or trades, were 
niore powerful than the nobles. These dates and these &ct8 
must suffice to mark the epoch at which the great mass of 
the nation arose from the wretchedness in i^ich it was 
plunged by the Norman invasion, and acquired sufficient 
strength and freedom to form a real political force. But it is 
remarkable that the same results took place in all the counr 
ties or dukedoms of the Lowlands precisely at the same pe- 
riod. In &ct, if we start from the year l^X^ on this inter- 
esting inquiry, we shall see the commons attacking, in the 
first place the petty feudal lords, and next the counts and the 
dnkes themselyes, as oflen as justice was denied them. In 
1257, the peasants of Holland and the burghers of Utrecht 
proclaimed fi^eedom and equality, drove out the bishop and 
the nobles, and began a memorable struggle which last^ full 
two hundred years. In 1260) the towns-people of FlanderB 
appealed to the king of France against the decrees of their 
count, who ended the quarrel by the loss of his county.' In 
1303, Mechlin and Louvain, the chief towns of Brabant, ex- 
pelled the patrician fiimilies. A coincidence like this cannot 
be attributed to trifling or partial causes, such as the miscon- 
duct of a single count, or other local evil ; but to a great 
general movement in the popular mind, the progress of agri- 
culture and industry in the whole country, superinducing an 
increase of wealth and intelligence, which, when unrestrain- 
ed by the influence of a corrupt government, must naturally 
lead to the liberty and the happiness of a people. 

The weaving of. woollen and linen cloths was one of the 
chief sources of this growing prosperity. A prodigious quan- 
tity of cloth and linen was manufactured in all parts c^ the 
Netherlands. The maritime prosperity acquired an equal 
increase by the carrying trade, both in imports and exports. 
Whole fleets of Dutch and Flemish merchant-ships repaired 
regularly to the coasts of Spain and Languedoc. Flandera 
was already become the great market for England and all 
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the north of Earope. The great iiicreasB of popn]a 
all parts of ^e country into cultivaticoi ; ao mu< 
lutde were in thoee times sold at a ht^ price, wh 
d»y left waste from imputed sterility. 

Legislation imtunilly followed the movementi 
foeitive and material interests. The earliest of 1 
after the iuTasion of the Normans, were in seme i 
places of reti]^ It was soon, however, eatablishf 
regular inhabitants of these bulwarks of the coun 
not be anbjected to. any servitude beyond th«r caj 
fence; but the citizen who might absent himself to 
period than forty dajn was considered a deserte 
prived of his rights. It was about the year 110 
ctmaaona began to posseas the privilege of regula 
internal a^rs: theyappointed their judges and mi 
and attached to their authority the old custom 0( oi 
the citiaens to assemble or march when the summ 
feudal lord sounded the sierial for their assemblage or mt- 
vice. By this means each municipal magistracy had tbei 
disposal of a fiirce far superior to those of the nobles, for tlw 
population of the towns exceeded both in number and disci- 
plmo the vassals of the seigniorial lands. And these train- 
ed bands of the towns made war in a way very different fixml 
that hitherto practised; for the chivalry <$ the coonbr,! 
making the trade c£ arms a profession fer life, the feuds of i 
the chieftains produced hereoitair struggles, almost alwaya 
slow, and mutually disastroos. But the townranen, fi>rcedi 
to tear themselves from every association of home and its ' 
manifold endearments, advanced boldly to the object trf' tiM 
contest ; never shrinking from the dangers of war, frixn fear 
of that still ^«ater to be found in a prolonged strugfi^c. It 
is thus tint It may be remarked, during the memorable ctMt- 
diets of the thirteenth century, that when even the bravest 
of the knights advised their counts or dukes to grant or dfl- 
inaiid a tnice, the citizen militia never knew but one cry— 
"To the charge 1"* 

Evidence was soon given of the importance of this new 
nation, when it became forced to take up arms against ene- 
mies still more redoubtable than the counts. In 1301, the 
Flemings, who had abandoned their own sovereign to attach 
themselves to Philip the Fair, king of France, began to re- 
pent of their newl v-Jbrmed allegiance, and to be weuy i^ the 
master they had chosen. Two citizens of Brugee, Peter da 
Koning, a draper, and John Breydel, a butcher, put tbem- 
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selves at the head of their.fellow-towiiSDien, and completely 
dislodged the French troops who garriscm^ it The follow- 
ing year, the militia of Bruges and the immediate neighborw 
hood sustained alone, at the battle of Courtrai, the shock of 
one of the finest annies t^t France ever sent into the field. 
Victory so^n declared for s the gallant men of Bruges; up- 
wards of 8000 of the French diivalry, besides common sol- 
diers, were left dead on the field. In 1304, after a long con- 
tested battle, the Flemings forced the king of France to re* 
-lesse their count, whom he had held prisoner. *' I believe it 
rains Flemings !'' said Philip, astonished to ^see them crowd 
aa him from all sides of the field. But this multitude of war- 
riors, always ready to meet the foe, were provided for the 
most part by the towns. In the seigniorial system a village 
hardly fumi^ed more than four or five men, and these omy 
on important occasions ; but in that of the towns, every citi- 
zen was enrolled a soldier to defend the country at all timea 
The same system established in Brabant forced the duke 
of that province to sanction and guaranty the popular privi- 
leges,, and the superiority of the people over the nobility* 
Such was the result of the famous contract concluded m 
1312 at Cortenbergh, by which the duke created a legisla- 
tive and judicial assembly to meet every twenty-one days for 
the piovmcial business ; and to consist of fourteen deputiesi 
of whran oidy four were to. be nobles, and ten were chosen 
from the people. The duke was bound bv this act to hold 
himself in obedience to the legislative decisions of the coun- 
cil, and renounced all right of levying arbitrary taxes or 
duties on the state.'*' Thus were the Ic^al privileges of the 
people by degrees secured and ratified; but the various 
towns, making common cause^for general liberty, became 
strictly • united together, and progressively extended their 
influenoe and power. The confoderation between Flanders 
and Brabant was soon consolidated. The burffheip of Bru£^s, 
who had taken the lead in the grand national union, and had 
been the foremost to expel the foreign force, took umbrage 
in 1323 at an arbitrary measure of their count, Louis (called 
of Creasy by posthumous nomination, from his having been 
killed at that celebrated fight), by which he ceded to the 
count of Nan^ur, his great-uncle, the port of Ecluse, and 
authorized him to levy duties there in the style of the feudal 
lords of the high country. It was but the affiiir of a day to 
the intrepid citizens to attack the fortress of Ecluse, ca^ it 
by assault, and take prisoner the old count of Namur. Tney 
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destroyed in a short time almost all the strong castles of 
nobles throughout the province ; and having been ~ 
all the towns of Western Flanders, they finally made 
count Louis himself, with almost the whole of the 
who had taken refbge with him in the tovini of 
But Ghent, actuated by the jealousy which at all times 
isted between it and Bruges, stood aloof at this crisis. 
latter town was obliged to come to a compromise with 
count, who soon afterwards, on a new quarrel breaking 
and supported by the king of France, almost annihilated 
sturdy opponents at the &ttle of Cassel, where the Fl 
infrntry, commanded by Nicholas Zannekin and others^ 
literally cut to pieces by the French knights and m* 
arms* 

This check proved the absolute neces6it|r of union 
the rival cities. Ten years after the battle of 
Ghent set the example of general oppomtion ; this 
was promptly followed, and the chief towns flew to 
The celebrated James d'Artaveldt, commonly called 
Inrewer of Ghent, put himself at the head of this fb: 
insurrection. He was a man of a distinguished family, 
had himself enrolled among the guild of brewers, to enti 
him to occupy a place in the corporation of Ghent, which 
soon succeeded m manliging and leading at his plea 
The tmimy of the count, and the French party which . 
ported him, became so intolerable to Artaveldt, that 
resolved to assail them at all hazards, unappalled by the faj 
of his fiither-in-law, Sohier de Courtrai, who lost his head 
a similar attempt, and notwithstanding the hitherto de 
fidelity of his native city to the count One onlv obj 
seemed insurmountable. The Flemings had sworn alle_ 
to the crown of France ; and they revolted at the idea of pei 
jury, even from an extorted oath. But to overcome tfaei 
scruples, Artaveldt proposed to acknowledge the claim of^ 
Edward III. of England to the French crown.* The Flemmg* 
readily acceded to this arran^ment ; quickly overwhelmed 
count I/>uis of Cressy and his French partisans; and thea! 
joined, with an army of 60,000 men, the ^iglic^ moiiaidi,^ 
who lud landed at Antwerp. These numerous auxilianes' 
rendered Edward^s army irresistible; and soon afterwards 
the French and Ekiglish fleets, both of formidable power, but 
the latter of inferior fi>rce, met near Sluys, and engaged in a 
battle meant to be decisive of the war : victory remained 
doubtful during an entire day of fighting, until a Flemidi 
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Bquadron hasteninfr to the aid of the Englifih, fixed the &te 
of the comhat by the utter defeat of the enemy. 

A trace between the two kings did not deprive Artaveldt 
of his well-earned authority. He was invested with the title 
of ruward, or conservator of the peace, of Flanders, and 
governed the whole province with ahnost 8overei£rn sway. It 
was said that king Edward used ftmiliarly to caU him ** his 
dear gossip^*' and it is certain that there was not a feudal 
lord of the time whose power was not eclipsed by this leader 
of the people. One of tiie principal motives which cemented 
the attachment of the Flemings to Artaveldt, was the advan- 
tage obtained through his influence with Edward for facili- 
tating the trade with England, whence ^ey procured the 
chief supply of wool for their manufiictories. Edward prom- 
ised them 70,000 sacks as the reward of their alliance. But 
though greatly influenced by the stimulus of general interest, 
the Flemings loved their domestic liberty better than Eng- 
lish #ool ; and when they found that their ruward degen- 
erated from a firm patriot into the partisan of a foreign 
prinee, they became disgusted with him altogether ; and he 
perished in 1345, in a tumult raised against him by those by 
whom he had been so lately idolized. The Flemings held 
firm, nevertheless, in their alliance willi England, only 
r^^ulating the c(»mexion by a steady principle of national 
independence.* 

Edward knew well how to conciliate and manage these 
fidthful and important auxiliaries during all his continental 
wars. A Flemish army covered the siege of Calais in 1348; 
and, under the command of Giles de Rvpergherste, a mere 
weaver of Ghent, they beat the dauphin of France in a 
pitched battle. But Calais once taken, and a truce ccmcluded, 
the Englisb king abandoned his allies. These, left whollv to 
their own resources, forced the French and the heir of their 
count, young Louis de Male, to recognize their right to self- 
government according to their ancient privileges, and of not 
being forced to give aid to France in any war against Eng- 
laoid. Flanders may therefore be pronounced as forming, at 
this epoch, both in right and iact, a truly independent prin- 
cipality.f 

But such struggles as these left a deep and immovable 
sentiment of hati^ in the minds of the vanquished. Louis 
de Male longed for the re-establishment and extension of his 
authority; and had tiie art to sain over to his views not only 
all the nobles, but many of Vie most influential guilds or 

• MeveniB, Ann. JFl. t Meycnu. 
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tnde& Ghort, which loag resisted his attempts, vns il 
leimrth reduced by fiunine ; and the count prcrjected the mii^ 
or at least the total subjection, of this turbulent tovm. A am 
of Artaveldt started ftnrth at this juncture, when the popdir 
cause seemed lost; and joining with his fellow-citizens Jcte 
Lyons and Peter du Bois, he led 7000 resolute bursiai 
against 40,000 feudal vassals. He completely defeat^ tte 
count, and took the town of Bruges, where Louis de Mdft 
only obtained safety b^ hiding himself under the bed of fli 
old woman who gave him shelter.'*' Thus once more feis^di^ 
was defeated in a frei^^ struggle with civic freedonn. 

The consequences of this event were immense. HMf 
reached to the very heart of France, where the people boK 
ia great discontent the feudal yoke ; and f^issart decls^ 
that the success of the people of Ghent had nearly 
thrown the superiority of the nobility over the pe 
Prance. But the king, Charles VI., excited by hu| 
Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, took arms in sd 
the defeated count, and marched with a powe 
against the rebellious burghers. Though defeated 
successive combats, in the latter of which, that of ^ 
Artaveldt was killed, the Flemings would not submit to their 
imperious count, who used every persuasion with Charles to 
continue his assistance for the punishment of tiiese refractcHy 
subjects.! But the duke of Burgundy was aware that a too 

freat perseverance would end, either in driving the people to 
espair and the possible defeat of the French, or the entire 
conquest of the country and its junction to the crown of 
France. He, being son*-in-law to Louis de Male, and conse* 
quently aspiring to the inheritance of Flanders, saw with a 
keen glance the advantage of a present compromise. Chi tiie 
death of Louis, who is stated to have been murdered lij 
Philip's brother, the duke of Berri, he concluded a peace 
with the rebel burghers, and entered at once upon the 
sovereignty of the country.f 




* Oudegherst.cairon. van Vliienderen. 
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CHAP. V. 
1384—1506. 

ntOM THX BUCCKSSION OF PHILIP THE BOLD TO THX COUNTY OF 
FUkNBERS, TO THX DEATH OF PHILIP THX FAIB. 

Thus the house of Burgundy, which soon afler became so 
bnmdable and celebrated, obtained this vast accession to its 
powder. The various changes which had taken place in the 
neighboring provinces during the continuance oi these civil 
wars had altered the state of Flanders altogether. John 
d* Avesnes count of Hainault having also succeeded in 1299 
to the coonty of Holland, the two provinces, though separated 
by Flanders and Brabant, remained ^om that time under the 
ffovermnent of the same chief, who soon became more powers 
ml than the bishops of Utrecht, or even than their formidable 
rivals the Prisons. 

During the wars which desolated theseepposing.territories, 
in consequence of the perpetual conflicts for superiority, the 
power of the various towns insensibly became at least as 
great as that of the nobles to whom they were constantly 
opposed. The commercial interests of Holland, also, were 
caoMderably advanced by the influx of Flemish m^x^hants 
forced to seek refuge there from the convulsions which 
agitated their province. Every day confirmed and increased 
the privileges of the people of Brabant ; 'while at Liege the 
inhabitants gradually began to gain the upper hand, and to 
shake off the former subjection to their sovereign bishops. 

Although Philip of Burg^dy became count of Flanders, 
by the death of his &ther-m-law, in the year 1384, it was not 
till the following year that he concluded a peace with the 
people of Ghent, and entered into quiet possession of the 
province. In the same year the duchess of Brabant, the 
last descendant of the duke of that province, died, leaving no 
nearer relative than tke duchess of Burgundy ; so that Philip 
obtained in right of his wife this new and important accession 
to his dominions. But the consequent increase of the sove- 
reign's power was hot, as is often the case,. injurious to the 
liberties or happiness of the people. Philip continued to 
govern in the interest of the countrv, which he had the good 
sense to consider as identified with his own. He augmented 
the privileges of the towns, and negotiated for the return into 
Flandert of those merchants who had anigrated to Ger- 
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miay and HftHtiii^ during tlie contmoaiice of the civil 
He thus hy degrees accustomed his new sabjects, i 
their rights, to sabmit to his authon^; and his 
reign was only disturbed by the &tal issue of the 
of his son, John the Fearless, count c£ Nevers, 
Turks. This young prince, filled with ambition 
was offered the command of the force sent by Charles HL _ 
France to the assistance of Sigismund of Honnxy m Hi 
war against Bajazet Followed by a numerous bo^ tx ]iakis% 
he entered on the contest, and was defeated and taken fn» 
oner by the Turks at the battle o£ Nicopolis. His army «^p 
totally destroyed, and himself only restored to liberty on tti 
payment of an immense ransom-f 

John the Fearless succeeded in 1404 to the inheiitanee tf 
all his fiither's dcxninioos, with the exception of Brabuit, d 
which his younger brother, Anthony of Burgundy, becnnt 
duke. John, whme ambitious and ferocious character becaas 
every daymore strongly developed, now aspired to the gnovea- 
ment of France during the insanity of his cousin Charles Yl 
He occupied himself little with the affiiirs of the Nether* 
lands, fix^mi which he only desired to draw supplies ij£ mm. 

St the Flemings, taking no interest in his personal views or 
vate projects, and eqiudly indifferent to the rivahry ctf'ED^ 
land ana France which now began so fearfully to afSict the 
latter kingdom, ferced their ambitious count to declare thcp 
province a neutral country ;} so that the Tlngliah merchaati 
were admitted as usual -to trade in all the ports of Flanden^ 
and the Flemings equally well received in England, while 
the duke made open war against Great Britain in his Qwlitf 
of a prince of France and sovereign of Burgundy, llus m 
probably the earliest well-established instance of such a dis- 
tinction between the prince and the people. . 

Anthony duke of Brabant, the brother of PhiHp, was not 
BO closely restricted in his authority and wishes. He led aB 
the nobles of the province to take part in the quarrels of 
France ; and he sunered the penalty of his rashness, in meet- 
ing his death in the battie of Agincourt But the duchy 
sufibred nothing bv this event, fer the militia of the countiy 
had not fbllowM their duke and his nobles to tiie war; and a 
national council was now established, consisting of deveo 
persons, two of whom were ecclesiastics, three oarons, two 
jmil^ts, and feur commoners. This council, fenned on pnn- 
ciples so feirly pqpular, conducted the public afiiis wiA 
great, wisdom Quring the minority of the young duka Each 

*OiideglHnt,C]irott.Vla0iid. 1 9» Bann|», t. u. IliejnnM. 
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jnfOTmce seems thus to have governed itself upon principles 
of republican independence. The sovereigns could not at 
discretion, or by the want of it, play the blc^y game of war 
for their mere amusement ; and the emperor putting in his 
i^aim at this epoch to his ancient rights of sovereignty over 
Brabant, as an imperial fief, the council and the people treated 
tike demand with derision. > 

The spirit of constitutional liberty and legal equality which 
now animated the various provinces, is strongly marked in 
the history of the time by two striking and characteristic in- 
cidents. At the death of PhDip the Bold,.his widow deposited 
on his tomb her purse, and the kevs which she carried at her 
girdle in token of marriage; and by this humiliatmg cere- 
mony die renounced her rights to a succession overloaded 
with her husband^s debtd.'" In the same year (1404) the 
widow of Albert count of Holland and Hainault, finding her- 
self in mmilar circumstances, required of the bailiff Of Hol- 
land and the judges of his court permission to make a like 
renunciation. The claim was granteii ; and to fulfil the re- 
quisite ceremony, she walked at the h^id of the funeral pro- 
cession, carrymg in her ha,nd a blade of straw, which she 
placed on the c^in.t We thus find that fii such cases the 
reigning families were held liable to fblbw the common 
usages of the country.- From such instances there required 
but little progress in the principle of equality to reach the 
republican contempt for rank, which made tiie citizens of 
Bniges in the f(dlowing century arrest their count for his 
private debts. 

The spirit of independence had reached the same point at 
Liege. The families of the counts of Holland and Hainault, 
which were at this time distinguished by- the name of Ba- 
varia, beoftuse they were only descended from the ancient 
counts of Netherland extraction in the female line, had ishiffi- 
cient infiuence to obtain the nomination to the biE^opric fcHr 
a prince who was ^t the period in his in&ncy. John of Ba- 
varia,-^r so he was called, and to his name was afterwards 
added the epithet of ** the Pitiless,"— on reaching his ma- 
jority, did hot think it necessary to cause himself to be con- 
secrated a priest, but governed as a lay sovere%n. The in- 
dignant citizens of Liege expelled him, and chose another 
biSiop. But the houses of Burgundy and Bavaria, closely 
alliea by intermarriages, made commoi^ cause in his quarrel ; 
and Jdm duke of Burgundy, and William IV. count of Hoi- 

* Monistrelet. t. i. t Wagenaar, Hist. Van Vadeilaad. 
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land and Hainault* btother of the bishop, replaoed hy 
this cruel and unworthy prelate. 

This union of the gov^rmnent over all the provmcem 
two fitmilies bo eloeely oonnected, rendered the 
ance of the rulers too strong for that balance hk 
staidy b^ the popular force. The former could on 
quarrel join together, and employ against any particular 
meir whole united resources ; whereas the latter could 
act by isolated eflR>rts for the maintenance of their 
right& Such was the cause of a copsideiuble dediiitlf' 

Sublic libert)r during the fifteenth century. It is^true dlA 
ohn the foarless gave almost his whcue atten^cm to ill 
fVench political intngues, and to the fierce quarrels iriaiA 
he maintained with the house of Orleans. But his nefteNI 
John duke of Brabant, having married, in 1416, his coHil 
Jacqueline, daughter and heiress of William IV. coont if 
Holland and Hamault, this branch of the house of IkMrguutf 
seemed to ffet the start of the elder in its proffressiTe inilih 
ence over tne provinces of the Netherlands. The dukes «f 
Gnelders, who had changed their title of counts fbr one «f 
superior rank, acquired no accession of power prc^portioDfll 
to their new d%nity. The bishops of Utrecht became If 
degrees weaker; private dissensions enfeebled Frieeiaiii; 
Luxembourg was a poor unimportant dukedom ; but HoUani, 
Hainault, and Brabant, formed the very heart of the Nethe^ 
lands; while the elder branch of the same fiunily, under 
whom they were united, possessed Flanders, Artois, and the 
two Burgundys. To complete the prosperity and power of 
this latter branch, it wasfoon destined to inherit the entire 
dominions of the other. 

A fact, the consequences of which were so important fir 
the entire of Europe, merits considerable attention ; bat it is 
most difficult to explain at once concisely and clearly tiie 
series of accidents, manoeuvres, tricks, and crimes, Inr wbkh 
it was accomplishe4. It must first be remarked, ttuU this 
John of Brabant, become the husband of his cousin Jacqueline 
countess of Holland and Hainault, possessed neither the 
moral nor physical qualities suited to mate with the most kiwO' 
ly, intrepid, and talented woman of her times; nor the vigor 
and firmness required for the maintenance of an increased, 
and for tiioee days a considerable, dominion. Jacqudioe 
thoroughly despised her insignificant husband ; first in secret, 
and subsequently by those opCTi avowals forced firom her by 
his revolting combination of weakness, cowardice, and tynn* 
ny. He tamely allowed the province of Holland to be in- 
vaded by the same ungrateful bishop of Liege, John the Piti- 
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Imb. whran his wife's ftthei' and his own uncle had re^stah- 
liahed in his justly forfeited authority. But Jdrn ci Brabant 
revenged himself for his wife's contempt by a series of do- 
mestic persecutions so odious, that the states of Brabant in- 
terfered for her protection. Finding it, however, impoesiUe 
to remain in a perpetual contest with a husband whom she 
hated and demised, she fled from Brussels, where he held his 
dueid court, and took refuge in England, under the iNX)tection 
of Henry V., at that time in the plenitude of Ids fkme and 
power.* 

England at this epoch enjoyed the proudest station in Euro- 
pean affiirs. John the Fearless, aJ^r havinj^ Caused the 
murder (^ his rival the duke of Orleans, was hunself aasaasi- 
nated on the bridge of Montereau, by the followers c^ the 
danfrfiin of France,^ and in his presence. Philip duke of Buiv 
gundy, the son and successor of John, had formed a close alli- 
ance with Henry V., to revenge his Other's murder; and 
soon after4he death of the king he married his sister, and 
thus onit^ himself still more nearly to the celebnted Jolm 
duke of Bedford, brother of Henry, and regent of France, in 
the name of his> infant nephew, Henry VI. But besides the 
share on which he reckon^ in the spoils of France, Philip 
also looked with a covetous eye on the inheritance of Jacque- 
line, his cousin. As soon as he had learned that this princess, 
80 well received in England, was taking measures for having 
her marriage annulled, to enable her to espouse the duke (x 
Gkmoester, also the brother of Henry V., and subsequently 
known by the appellati<m of ^* the gqod duke Humi^irey, 
he was tormented by a double anxiety. He, in the first plaice, 
dreaded that Jacqueline might Have children by her projected 
marriage with Gloucester, (a circumstance neither ukely, 
nor even possible, in the opinion of some historians, 'to result 
fiom her union with John of Brabant,^') and thus deprive him 
of his right ci succession to her states; and in the next, he 
was jealous oi the possible domination of England in the 
Netherlands as well as in France. He therefore soon became 
self-absolved from all his vows of revenge in the cause of his 
murdered father, and labored solely for the object of his per- 
sonal aggrandizement To break his connexion with Bed- 
find ; to treat secretiy with the dauphin, his father's assassin* 
or at least the witness and warrant for his assassination ; and 
to ahuffie from party to party as occasion required ; were 
movements of no difficulty to Philip, sumamed " the Good." 
He openly espoused the cause of hiiB infamous relative John 

. • Moaatralet. t Hume, vol. iii. p. 133. 
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of finbant; sent a poweifol army inla Hainanlt, M^ick 
cester vamlv strove to d^nd in right oi his affiaxKced 
and next seized on Holland and Zwand, w^ere lie met 
a long but ineffectual resistance on the part of the 
woman he so mercilessly oppreaaed. Jacqueline, depi 
Uie assistance of her staunch but mined &iends»* and 
doned by Gloucester, (whoi on the refused of pope Martin 
'to sanction hep divorce, had married another woman, aad ' 
feebly aided the eflSurts of the former to maintain her ni^iMi} 
was now left a widow by the death of John oi Brabant. ^ 
Philip* without a shadow of justice, pursued his d 
against her dominions, and finally despoiled her of her 
possessions, aiMl even of the title of countess, which she 
&ited by her marriage with Vrsnk Van Borselen, a geiMii^ 
man of Zealand, contrary to. a compact to which Philip's tyv* 
anny had forced her to consent After a career the moit 
chequered and romantic which is recorded -in histcnry, tba 
beautiful and hitherto unfortunate Jacqueline fintpd re 
and happiness in the tranquillity of private lifcT; and 
death in 1436, at the age of thirty-six, removed all 
from Philip^s thirst for aggrandizement, in the indulgence 
of which he drowned his remorse. As if fortune had coi^ 
spired for the rapid consolidation of his greatness, the deadi 
of Philip count of St Pol, who had succeeded his hrother 
John in the dukedom of Brabant, gave him the sovereignty 
of that extensive province ; and h£*dominiona £oan extended 
to the very limits of Picardy, by the peace of Arrac^ con- 
cluded with the dauphin, now beccxne Charles VIL, aiid by 
his finally contracting a strict alliance with France. 

Philip of Burgundy, thus become sovereign of doniinioni 
at once so extensive and cdknpact, had the precaution and «i» 
dress to obtain from the emperor a formal renunciation (^his 
existing, though almost nominal, rights as lord paramoimt 
He next purchased the title of the duchess of Luxembooig 
to that duchy ; and thus the states of the house of Burgundy 
gained an extent about equal to that of the existing kin g nJ ^ ffi 

* We most not omit to notice the existeiice of two fhctions, which, Ibr 
Aear two centuries, divided and agitated the whole population of Hollaad 
and Zealand. One bore the title of Hoekt (fishing-hooks;) the other w« 
called Kaabeljauws (cod-fish.) The origin of these burlesque denominatiow 
was a dispute between two parties at a feast, as to woetber the cod-firil 
took the book, or tbe hook the cod-fiata ? This apparently fnvolous dispott 
was made tbe pretext for a serious quarrel ; and the pacusana of the nobles 
and those of the towns ranged themserves at either side, and assumed )lilfer- 
ent badges of distinction. The ifiwte, partisans of the towns, wore ni 
caps ; thi KaoMjauwa wore gray onea. In Jacqueline's quarrel with Philip 
of Bargundy, she was supported by the former; and it was not till tbe year 
IIOS that the extinction of that popular and turbulent ftiction struck a flnal 
blow to tbe diMentioDa.of both. 
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lif tiie Netherkndfli. For although on the north and east they 
M not include Friesland, the bishopric of Utrecht, Guelders, 
ir the province of Liege, still chi the south and west they 
tompnaed French Flanders, the Boulonnais, Artois, and a 
^art g€ Picard^, besides Burgundy. But it has been already 
nen how linuted an authori^ "was possessed by the rulen 
«f the ntttritime provinces. Fknders in particular, the most 
populous and wealthy, strictly preserved its republican insti- 
lutioiis. Ghent «md Bruges were the two great towns of t^ 
pDvince, and each maintained its individual authority over 
Its respective territory, with great indifference to the will or 
the wishes of the soverekn duke. Philip, however, had the 
policy to divide most eflSctually these rival town& After 
oaving j&llen into the hands of the people of Bruges, whom 
he made a vain attempt to surprise, and who massacred num- 
hen of his followers before his eyes, he forced them to sub- 
mission by the assistance of the citizens of Ghent, who sanc- 
tioned tlie banishment of the chief men of the vanquished 
town.'*' But some years later Ghent was in its turn oppressed 
and punished for having resisted the payment of some new 
tax. It found no support from the rest of Flanders. Never- 
theless this powerful city singly maintained the war for the 
space of two yeai^: but the intrepid burghers finally yielded 
to the veterans of the duke, formed to victocjr in the French 
wars. The principal privileges of Ghent were on this occa* 
sum revoked and annuUed-f 

Buring these transactions the province of Holland, which 
enjoyed a degree of liberty almost equal to Flanders, had de- 
clared war against the Hanseatic towns on its own proper 
authority. Supported by Zealand, which formed a distinct 
country, but was strictly united to it bj^ a common interest, 
Holland equipped a fleet against the pirates which infested 
their coasts and assailed their commerce, tmd soon forced 
them to submission. Philip in the mean time contrived to 
^Bttnage the conflicting elements of his power with great 
Bubtletv. Notwithstanding his ambitious and despotic char^ 
aeter, he conducted himself so cautiously, that his people by 
common consent confirmed his title of " the Good," which 
was somewhat ina]q[iropriately given to him at the very epoch 
when he appeared to deserve it least Age and exhausti<»i 
may be adduced among the causes of the toleration which 
signalized his latter years ; and if he was the usurper of some 
puts of his dominions, he cannot be pronounced a tyrant 
over any. 

* OodiflKnt. t ^ Baraate, t. vi. 
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Philip had an only son, hoiii and reared in ti&e 
that ofltentatious greatness which he looked on aa ~ 
ditine right; whereas his father remembered that it 
chiefly become his by fortuitous acquirement, and mucb 
hy means not likely to look Well in the sight of He&ven. 
son was Charles count of Charolois, tmerwards cell ~ 
under the name of Charles the Rash. He gave, even inj 
lifetime of his father, a striking epecimen of desf 
the people of Holland. Appointed stadtholder of that 
in 1457, he appropriated to himself several important 
cessions; forced the inhabitants to labor in the ibrmal 
dikes for the security of the property thus acquired ; a 
a word, conducted himself as an absolute master.'*' Soon 
wards he broke out into open opposition to his fatfaer, 
had complained of this undutiful and impetuous son to 
states of the provinces, venting his grief in lamentations I 
stead of punishing his people's wnxigs. But his 
rage burst forth one day in a manner as Airious as his 
expressions were tame. He went so &r as to draw 
sword on Charles and pursue him through his palace :f 
disfifustin^ yet instructive spectacle it was, to see this 
ana son m mutual and disgraceful discoid, like two 
of prey quaivelling in the same eyrie ; the old count 
rageous to find he was no lon^r undisputed sovereigiiy 
the young one in feelmg that he had not yet become so. 
Philip was declining daily. Yet even when dying* he 
served his natural haughtmess and energy ; and being 
yoked by the insubordination of the' people of liege, he 
himself carried to the scene of their punishment. The 
fractory town of Dinant, on the Mouse, was utterly d< 
by the two counts, and 600 ^f the citizens drowned in 
nyer, and in cold blood. The following year Philip 
leaying to Charles his long-wished-for inheritance. 

The reign of Philip had produced a revolution in 
manners ; for his example and the great increase of 
had introduced habits of luxury hitherto quite unknown, 
had also brought into fashion romantic notions of milii 
h(Hior, love, and chivalry ; which, while they certainly salt- 
ened the character of the nobility, contained nevertheless t 
certain mixture of frivolity and extravagance. The cele- 
brated order of the Golden Fleece, which wais introduced hf 
Philip, was less an institution based on grounds of rational 
magnificence, than a puerile emblem of his passion for Isa- 
belk of Portugal, his third wife. The verses of a omtempo- 
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my poet induced bim to make a vow for the conqueBt of 
CoQstmitiQople from the Turks.* He certainly nev^r at- 
tempted to execute this senseless crusade ; but he did not 
omit so fidr an opportunity fox levying* new taxes on his 
pec^le. And it is undoubted^ that the splendor of his court 
and the immorality of his example were no slight sources 
of corruption to the coimtries which he governed. 

In this respect, at least, a totally different kind of govern- 
men^ was looked for on the part of his son and successor, 
who was by nature and habit a mere soldier. Charles began 
his career by seizing on all the money and jewels left by his 
father ; he next dismissed the crowd of useless functionaries 
who had fed upon, under the pretence of managing, the 
treasores of the state. But this salutary and sweeping re- 
£Hm was only efi^ted to enable the sovereign to pursue un- 
oontioUed the most fiital of all passion^ that of war. Nothing 
can better paint the true character of this haughty and 
impetuous prince than his crest (a branch of hoUy^ and his 
motto» ** Who touches it, pricks himself." Charles had con- 
ceived a furious and not ill-founded hatred for his base yet 
fimnidaUe neighbor and rival, Louis XI. of France. The 
latter had succeeded in obtaining from Philip the restitution 
of some towns in Picardy ; cause sufficient to excite the 
resentment of his inflammable successor, who, during his 
iUher's lifetime, took open part with some of the vasenls of 
France in a temporary struggle against the throne. Louis, 
who had been worsted in a combat where both he and 
Charles bore a part, was not behindhand in his hatred. But 
inasmuch as one was haughty, audacious, and intemperate, 
the other was cunning, cool, and treacherous. Charles was 
the proudest, most daring, and most unmanageable prince 
that ever made the sword the type and the guarantee of 
greatness ; Louis the most subtle, dissimulating, and treacher- 
ous king that ever woye in his closet a tissue of hoUow 
dq>loinacy and bad faith in government. The struggle be- 
tween tiiese sovereigns was unequal only in respect to this 
difiereoce of character ; for fVance, subdivided as it still was^ 
and exhausted by the wars with England, was not compara- 
ble, either as regarded men, money, or the other. resources of 
the state, to the compact and prosperous dominions of Bur- 
gundy. 

Charles diowed some symptoms of good sense iind great- 
nem of mind, soon after his accessicm ta power, that gave a 
fiJse colorilig to his disposition, and encouraged iUusory 
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hopes as to his future caxeer. Scarcely was he 
count of Flanders at Ghent, when the pc^mlace, ai 
his hotel, absolutely insisted on^ and extorted lus 
^e restitution of their ancient privileges.^ Furioos as < 
.was at this bold proof of insubordination, he did not 
it; and he treated with equal indulgence the city <}f M< 
which had expelled its governor and rased the citadeL 
people of Liege, having revolted against their bishofs 
of Bourbon, who. was closely connected with the 
Burgundy, were defeated by the duke in 1467, but he 
them witn clemency ; and immediately after this, even^ 
February 1468, he concluded with Edward IV. of 
an alliance, ofiensive and defensive, against France.f 

The real motive of this alliance was rivalry and 
against Louis. The ostensible pretext was this 
having made war against the duke of Britany, Charies^a 
ally in the short contest in which he^ while yet but 
had measured his strength with his rival after he 
king. The present union between England and _ 
was too powerful not to alarm Louis; he demanded 
explanatory conference wi^ Charles, and the town of 
ronne in Ficardy was fixed on for their meetincr. 
willing to imitate the boldness of his rival, who had 
come to meet him in the very midst of his army, now^ 
the rendezvous almost alone. But he was severely m< 
and near paying a greater penalty than frisfht, fiir 
hazardous conduct The duke, having receivea Intel _ 
of a new revolt at Liege excited by some of the WLg^abi 
France, instantly made Louis prisoner, in defiance of ei 
law of honor or fair dealinp^. The excess of his rase 
hatred might have carried him to a more diflffracmd 
tremity, had not Louis, by force of bribery, gainM over 
of his most influential counsellors, who succeeded in aj 
ing his rage. He contented himself with humiliating, 
he was disposed to punish. He forced his captive to i 
pany him to Liege, and witness Ihe ruui of this unfbi 
town, which he delivered over to plunder ; and having 
this lesson to Louis, he set him at liberty. 

From this period there was a marked and material 
in the conduct of Charles. He had been previouali 
hy sentiments of chivalry and notions of fpreatness. JSot 
bed by bis act of public treachery and violence towards 
monarch who had, at least in seeming, manifested onlinul 
confidence in his honor, a secret sense of shame embit 
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fii^lings and soured his temper. He became so insup- 
ible to those around him^ that he was abandoned by sev* 
of bis best officers, add even by his natural brother, 
Iwin of Burgundy, who passed over to the side of Louis, 
rles was at this time embarrassed by the expense of en- 
Maining and maintaining Edward IV. ahd numerous Ens- 
lii exiles, who were forced to take refuge in the Netherlands 
It the successes of the earl of Warwick, who had replaced 
Miry YL on the throne.^ Charles at the same time held 
Ifet to several princes in Europe hopes of bestowing on them 
b marriage his only daughter and heiress Mary, while he 
privately assured his friends, if his courtiers ana ministers 
mBLjr be so called, '*\hat he never meant to have a son-in-law 
«&m he was disposed to make himself a monk." In a word, 
hB was no loiter guided by any principle but that of fierce 
and brutal sel&mess. 

In this mood he soon became tired of the service of his 
nobles and of the national militia, who only maintained to- 
wards him a forced and modified obedience founded on the 
vsages and rights of their several provinces; and he took 
into his pay all sorts of adventurers and vagabonds who were' 
willing to submit to him as their absolute master. When 
tile taxes necessary for the support and pay of these bands of 
aiercenaries caused the people to murmur, Charles laughed 
SEt their complaints, and severely punished some of the most 
ra&actory. He then entered France at the head of his army, 
to assist the duke of Britany; but at the moment when no- 
thing seemed to oppose the most extensive views of his am- 
bition, he lost by his hot-brained caprice every advantage 
within his easy reach : he chose to sit down before Beauvais ; 
and thus made of this town, which lay in Ins road, a complete 
ttomblmg-block on his path of conquest. The time he lost 
before its walls caused the defeat and ruin of his unsupported, 
or as might be said his abandoned, ally, who made the best 
'teims he could with Louis; and thus Charles's presumption 
ud obstinacy paralyzed all the efibrts of his courage and 
power. Bat he soon afterwards acquired the duchy of Gueld- 
ets from the old duke Amoul„ who had been temporarily 
ooqmiled of it by his son Adolphus. It was almost an heredi- 
^Bfy consequence ih this &m^y that the children should 
^yilt and rebel against their parents. Adolphus had the 
^Imtery to firand his justification on the argument, that his 
wher having reigned fi)rty-fi)ur years, he was fully entitled 
to his share ■ a fine practical authority for greedy and expect- 
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ant hein. The old ftther replied to this leBaOBong 
ioff to meet his boh in single combat* Charles cat i 
mdr hy makixi^ Adblfdnu prisoner and 8ei2ang on 
puted territory, fyt which he, however, paid Amoal 
of 220,000 florins. 

After this acquisition Charles conceived and had 
heart the design of becoming king, the .flrst time 
Netherluids were considered sufficiently important 
solidated to entitle their possessor to that title. To 
this object he o£Eered to the emperor of Germany the 
his daughter Mary for his son Maximilian. The emp 
ceded to this proposition, and repaired to the city of 
to meet Charles and countaiance his coronation, 
insolence and selfishness of the latter put an end to 
ject He humiliated the emperor, who was of a 
and mean-spirited disposition, by appearing with a 
numerous and sumptuous as totally to echpse the 
retinue ; and deeply ofiended him by wishing to poetpoi 
marriaee, from his jealousy of creating &r himself a ril 
a son-m-law, who miofht embitter his old age as he 
done that of his own mther. The mortified emperor qi 
tiie place in high dudgeon, and the projected kiiigd< 
doomed to a de&y of some centuries. 

Charles, urged on by the double motive of thirst 
grandizement and vexation at his late fiiilnre, attemj 
under pretext of some internal dissensions, to gain 
of Colore and its territory, which belonged to the 
and at me same time planned the invasion of FraiM^e^ ii 
cert witii his brotJier-m-law Edward IV., who had recoi 
possession of Ekigland. But the town of Nuys, in the 
bi^opric of Cologne, occupied him a fiill year befiire its i 
The emperor, mio came to its succor, actually besieged I 
bedegers in their camp ; and the dispute was terminated i 
leaving it to the arbitration of the pope's lesate, and f^ — ' 
the contested town in his keeping. This hatf triumph 

by Charles saved Louis whoUy from destruction. £ , 

who had landed in France witn a numerous force^ aeeiagi 
appearance of his Burgundian allies, made peace with JLoi 
and Charles, who arrived in all haste, but not till after 
treaty was signed, upbraided and abused the ]«lng]iadi 
and turned a warm friend into an inveterate enemy. 

Louis, whose crooked policy had so far succeeded on afli 
occasions, now seemed to fiivor Charles's plans of aggia»' 
dizement, and to recognize his pretended right to hammm. 
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vhicli legitimately bdon^ed to th^ empire, and the in^rasiaii 
of which by Cfaanes womd be sure to set him at variance 
with the whole of Genoany. The in&tuated duke, blind to 
tiie rain to which he was thus hi]prrying, abandoned to Louisa 
in return for this insidious support, the constable of St. Pol; 
a nobleman who had long maintained his independence in 
Picardy, where he had large possessions, and- who was fitted 
to be a valuable friend or formidable enemy to either. Charles 
now marched against, and soon overcame, Lorraine. Thence 
he turned his army against the Swiss, who were allies to the 
conquered province, but who sent the most submissive dis- 
suasicHis to the invader. They begged for peace, assuring 
Charles that their romantic but sterile mountains Were not 
altogether worth the bridles of his splendidly equipped caval- 
ry. But the more they humbled themselves, the higher was 
hu haughtiness^raised. It appeared that he had at this pe- 
riod conceived the project of uniting in one comm(Hi ccmquest 
the ancient dominions of Lothaire I., who had poilsessed the 
whole of the countries traversed by the Rhine, the Rhone, 
and the Po; and he even spoke of passing the Alps, like 
Hannibal, for the invasion of Italy. 

Switzerland was, by moral analogy as well as' physical 
&ct, the rock against which these extravagant projects were 
ihattered. The army of Charles, which engaged the hardy 
mountaineers in the gorges of the Alps near the town cff 
Granson, were literally crushed to atoms by the stones and 
fragments of granite detached from the heights and hurled 
down upon their )iead& Charles, after this defeat, returned 
to the chaige six weeks latere having rallied his army and 
ihawn reinforcements from Burgundy. But Louis haa dish 
patched a body of cavalry to the Swiss, — a force in which 
they were before deficient; and thus augmenjbed, their army 
amounted to 34,000 men. I'hey took up a position, skilfiilly 
ehcsen, on the borders of the lake of Morat, where they were 
attacked by Charles at the head 60,000 soldiers of all ranks. 
The result was the total defeat of the latter, with the loss of 
10,000 killed, whose bones, gathered into an immense heap, 
and bleaching in the winds, remained for above three centu- 
ries ;* a terrible monument of rashness and injustice on the 
one hand, and oi patriotism and valor on the other. 

Clmrles was now plunged into a state of profound melan^ 
ehdy ; but he socmi burst from this gloomy mood into one of 
renewed fierceness and fiital desperation. Nine months after 
die battle of Morat he re-entered Lorraine^ at the head of an 
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anny, not composed of his fidth^l militia of the NeHii 
but of those mercenaries in whom it was madness to 
trost The reinforcements meant to be dispatched to him 
those provinces were kept back by the artifices of the 
of Campo Basso, an Itahan, who commanded his cavalr}r; 
who only gained his confidence bJEisely to betray it. 
duke of Lorraine, at the head of the confederate 
offered battle to Charles under the walls of Nancy ; and 
night before the combat Campo Basso went over to the e: 
with the troops under his command. Still Charles h^d di 
way open for retreat Fresh troops firom Burgundy aaA 
Flanders were on their march to join hinf ; but he womd ost 
be dissuaded from his resolution to fi^ht, and he resolved Ifr 
try his- fortune once more with his dispirited and shatteroi 
army. On this occasion the fate of Charles was decided, and 
the fortune of Louis triumphant* The rash and ill-&lci 
duke lost both the battle and his life.f His body, matilatai 
with wounds, was found the next day, and buried with gnA 
pomp in the town of Nancy, by the orders of the generooi 
victor, the duke of Lorraine. 

Thus perished the last priixce of the powerful honae of 
Burgundy. Charles left to his only daughter, then eighteei 
years of age, the inheritance of his extensive dominions, ani 
with them that of the hatred and jealousy which he had so 
largely excited. External Spoliation immediately ccnmnenoed, 
and internal disunion quickly followed. Louis XL seized m 
Burgundy and a part of Artois, as ^e& devolving* to the 
crown in default of male issue. Several of the provinces 
refused to p^y the new subsidies commanded in the name of 
Mary ; Flanders alone showing a disposition to uphold the 
righta of the young princess. The states were assembled at 
Ghent, and ambassadors sent to the king of France, in the 
hopes of obtaining peace on reasonable terms. Louis, true 
to his system of subtle perfidy, placed before one of those 
ambassadors^ the burgomaster of Ghent, a letter from the in- 
experienced princess, which proved her intuition to goven 
by the counsel of her father*s ancient ministers, rather than 
by that of the deputies of the nation. This was enough to 
decide the indignant Flemings to render themselves at once 
masters of the government, and ^t rid -of the ministers 
whom they hated. Two Burgundian nobles, Hugonet and 
Imbercourt, were arrested, accused of treason, and beheaded 
under the very eyes of their agonized and outraged mistreae^ 
who threw herself before the frenzied multitude, vainly im- 
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mercy fi>r these innocent men. The people having 
us completely grained the upper hand over the Burgundian 
^uence, Mary was sovereign of the Netherlands but in 

e. 
It would have tiow beeii easy for Louis XI. to have obtained' 
the dauphm, his son, the hand of this hitherto unfortunate 
it interesting princess; but he thought himself sufficiently 
0ltJKmg and cunning to gain possession of her states without 
kAich an alliance. Mary, however, thus in some measure dis- 
Ittined, if not actually rejected, by Louis, soon alter married 
^rJier first-intended husband, Maximilian of Austria, son of the 
. 4Bmperor Frederick III. ; a prince so absolutely destitute, in 
, consequence of his father's parsimony, that she was obliged 
; to borrow money from the towns of Flanders to defrav the 
' -expenses of his suite."" Nevertheless he seemed equalfy ac- 
ceptable to his bride and to his new subjects. They not only 
supplied all his wants, but enabled him to maintam the war 
against Louis XL, whom they defeated at the battle of Guine- 
gate in Picardy, and forced to make peace on more favorable 
terms than they had hoped for. But these wealthy provinces 
were not more zealous for the national defence, than bent on 
the maintenance of their local privileges, which Maximilian 
little understood, and sympathized with less. He was bred 
in the school of absolute despotism ; and his duchess having 
met with a too early death hy a &11 from her horse in the 
^ year 1484, he could not even succeed in obtaining the nomina- 
tioa of guardian to his own children without passing through 
a year of civil war. His power being almost nominal in the 
northern provinces, he vainly attempted to suppress the 
violence of the factions of Hoeks and Eaabeljauws. In Flan- 
ders his authority was openly resisted. The turbulent towns 
of that country, and particularly Bruges, taking umbrage at 
a government half German half Burgundian, and altogether 
hateiU to the people, rose up a^nst Maximilian, seized oa 
ius person, imprisoned him in a house which still exists, and 
put to death his most faith^l followers. But the fury of 
Qhent and other places becoming still more outrageous^ 
Maximilian asked as a &vor from hid rebel subjects of Bruges 
to be guarded while a prisoner by them aloncf He was then 
^ong of the Romans, and all Europe became interested in his 
fi^. The pope addressed a brief to the town of Bruges, 
demanding his deliverance. But the burghers were as infi^xi- 
Uo as &ctious; and they at length released him, but not 
until they had concluded with him and the assembled states a 
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treaty, which most amply secured the enjoyment of their 
privileges and the pardon of their rebeUion. 

But these kind of compacts were never observed by the 
princes of those days beyond the actual period of their capih 
city to violate them. The emperor having entered the 
Netherlands at the head of 40,000 men, ]!i(azunilian, so Bop- 
ported, soon showed his contempt for the obligations lie ImmI 
sworn to, and had recourse to force for the extension of his 
authority. The valor atttie Flemings and the military talentB 
of their leader, Philip of Cleves, thwarted all his projects, 
and a new compromise was entered into. Flanders p!aid a 
large subsidy, and held fast her rights. The German troops 
were sent into Holland, and employed for the extinction of 
the Hoeks ; who, as they formed by far the weaker fiictioo, 
were now soon destroyed. That province, which had been 
80 long distracted by its intestine feuds, and which had cod- 
sequentiy played but an insignificant part in the transactioos 
of the Netherlands, now resumed its place ; and acquired 
thenceforth new honor, till it at length came to figure in all 
the importance of historical distinction. 

The situation of the Netherlands was now extremely pre- 
carious and difficult to manage, during the unstable sway of 
a government so weak as Maximilian's. But he having bqo- 
ceeded his father on the imperial throne in 1493, and his 
son Philip having been proclaimed the following year duJke 
and count of the various provinces at the age m sixteen, a| 
more pleasing prospect was offered to the people. Philqi, 
young, handsome, and descended by his mother from the an- 
cient sovereigns of the country, was joyfully hailed by all the 
towna He did not belie the hopes so enthusiastically ex- 
pressed. He had the good sense to renounce all pretensions 
to Friesland, the fertik source of many preceding quarrels 
and sacrifices. He re-established the ancient ccHnmercial 
relatitms with England, to which country Maximilian had 
given mortal offence by sustaining the imposture of Perkin 
Warbeck. Philip also consulted the states^eneral on his 
projects of a double alliance between himself and his sister 
wiui the son and daug^hter of Ferdinand king of Arason and 
Isabella queen of Castile ; and from this wise precautum the 
project soon became one of national partiality instead of pri- 
vate or personal interest In this manner complete harmony 
was established between the young prince and the inhabit- 
ants of the Netherlands. All the ills produced by civil war 
disappeared with immense rapidity in Flanders and Brabtnt, 
as soon as peace was thus consolidated. Even Holland, though 
it had particularly felt the scourge of these diaBensiona, and 
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Stirred severely from repeated inundations, began to recover. 
Yet for aH this, Philip can be scarcely called a good prince: 
kis merits were ne^tive rather than real. But that sufficed 
fi>r the nation ; which found in the nullity of its sovereign no 
obstacle to the resumption of that prosperous career which 
had been checked by the despotism of the house of Bur- 
gundy, and the attempts, of Maximilian to continue the seme 
frystem. 

The reign of Philip, unfortunately a short one, was ren- 
dered remarkable by two intestine quarrels ; one in ^ries- 
land, the other in Guelders. The Frisoiis, who had been so 
isolated from the more important afl&irs of Europe that ^ey 
were in a manner lost sig^ht of by history for several centu- 
ries, had nevertheless their full share of domestic disputes ; 
too long, too multi&jious, and too minute, to allow us to give 
more than this brief notice of their existence. But finally, 
about the period of Philip's accession, eastern Friesland had 
chosen for its count a gentleman of the country sumamed 
Edzart, who fixed the head-quarters of his military govern- 
ment at Embden. The sight of such an elevation in an in- 
dividual whose pretensions he thought far inferior to his own, 
induced Albert of Saxony, who had well served JMaximilian 
against the refractory Flemings, to demand as his reward the 
title of stadtholder or hereditary governor of Friesland. But 
^it was far easier for the emperor to accede to this request 
than for his favorite to put the grant into efiect The fVi- 
sons, true to their old character, held fi^m to their privileges^ - 
and foufl^ht for their maintenance with heroic courage. Al- 
bert, furious at this resistance, had the horrid barWity to 
cause to be impaled the chief burghers of the town of Leu- 
waarden, which he had taken by assault* But he himself 
died in the year 1500, without succeeding in his projects of 
an ambition unjust in its principle and atrocious in its prac- 
tice. 

The war of Guelders was of a totally different nature. In' 
this case it was not a question of popular resistance to a tyr- 
annical nomination, but of patriotic fidelity to the reignmg 
&mily. Addphus, the duke who had dethroned his mther, 
had died in Flanders, leayin? a son who had been brought up 
almost a captive as long as Maximilian governed the states 
of his inheritance. This young man, called Charles of Eg- 
mont^ and who is honored in the history of his country under 
the title of the Achilles of Guelders, rell into the hands of 
die French during the combat in which he made his first 
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essay in arms. The town of Guelders tmanmiously jom< 
to pay his ransom ; and as soon as he was at liberty, they 
and all proclaimed him duke. The emperor Philip and 
Germanic diet in vain protested against this measure, andi 
declared Charles a usurper. The spirit of justice and €f\ 
liberty spoke more loudly than the thunders of their ban ; andl 
)he people resolved to support to the last this scion of an an- ^ 
cient race, glorious in much of its conduct, though often 
criminal in many of its membera Charles of Egfmont feond 
iaithful friends m his devoted subjects ; and he maintaiiied 
his rights, sometimes witii, sometimes without,- the luwistance 
of France, — making up for his want of numbers by energy 
and enterprise. We cannot follow this warlike prince in & 
long series of adventures which consoKdated his power; nor 
stop to depict his daring adherents on land, who caused the 
whole of Holland to tremble at their deeds ; nor his pirates— 
the chief of whom. Long Peter, called himself king of the 
Zuyder Zee. But amidst all the consequent troubles of such 
a stru^le, it is marvellous to find Charles of Egmont up- 
holding his country in a state of high prosperity, and leaving'! 
it at his death almost as rich as Holjand itself.f 

The incapacity of Philip the Fair doubtless contributed to 
ctuise him the loss of this portion of his dominions. This! 
prince, after his first acts of moderation and good sense, ^ 
reinarkable only as being the fiither of Charles V. The 
mainder of his life was worn out in undignified pleasures; 
and he died almost suddenly, in the year 1506, at Burgos in 
Castile, whither he had repaired to pay a visit to his brother- 
in-law, the king of Spain. 
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CHAP. VI. 

1506—1555. 

PB.OM TIIE GOVERNMENT OF MARGARET OF AUSTRIA TO THE ABDI- 
CATION OF THE EMFEROR CHARLES V. 

Philip being dead, and his wife, Joanna of Spain, having 
become mad fi*om grief at his loss, after nearly losing her 
senses from jealousy during his life, the regency^jf the Neth- 
erlands reverted to Maximilian, who immediately named his 
daughter Margaret governant of the country. This princess, 
scarcely twenty-seven years of age, had been, like the cele- 
brated Jacqueline of Bavaria, already three times married, 
and was now again a widow. Her first husband, Charles 
Vlll. of France, had broken from his contract of marriage 
before its consummation ; her second, the Infant of Spslin, 
died immediately after their union ; and her third, the duke 
of Savoy, left her again a widow after three years of wedded 
life. She was a woman of talent and courage ; both proved 
by the couplet she composed for her own epitaph, at the very 
moment of^ a dangerous accident which happened during her 
journey into Spam to join her second affianced spouse.* She 
was received with the greatest joy by the people of the 
Netherlands; and she governed uiem as peaceably as cir- 
cumstances allowed. Supported by England, she firmly 
maintained her authority against the threats of France ; and 
she carried on in person all the negotiations between Louis 
Xn., Bfaximilian, the pope Jules II., and Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, fi>r the famous league of Venice. These ne^tiations 
took place in 1508, at Cambray ; where Margieiret, if we are 
to credit an expression to that eflect in one of her letters,! 
was more than once on the point of having serious difier- 
ences with the cardinal of Amboise, minister of Louis XIL 
But, besides her attention to the interests of her father on 
this important occasion, she also succeeded in repressing the 
rising pretensions of Charles of Egmont; and, assist^ by 
the interference of the king of France, she obliged him to 
give up some places in Holland which he illegally held. 



* Ci-ffit MfUfot la gente deOioifldle, 
Q,ur eot deux maris, et si mourut pucelle. 
Here gentle Marf^t quietly is laid, 
Wbo had two taoabands, and yet died a maid. 

t Lettiea d« Looii XII. t. i. p. !». 
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From this period the alliance between England and 
raised the commerce and manu&ctures of the scmthem 
inces of the Netherlands to a high degree of prospei 
while the northern parts of the country were still kept< 
by their various dissensions. Holland was at war with 
Hanseatic towns. The Prisons continued to struggle 
freedom a^inst the heirs of Albert of Saxon^. Ut 
was at variance with its bishop, and finally recognized Charlj 
of Egmont as its protector. The consequence of all 
causes was that the south took the start in a course of 
perity, which was, however, soon to beccnne common to 
whole nation. 

A new rupture with France, in 1513, united Mn-rimilia 
Marguret, and Henry VIII. of England, in one common cai 
An English and Belgian army, in which Maximilian 
as a spectator (takings care to be paid by England), mai 
for tlie destruction of Therouenne, and defeated and 
the French at the battle of Spurs. But Louis XIL socm 
suaded Henry to make a separate peace ; and the unconqui 
able duke of Guelders made Margaret and the emperor 
the penalty of their sticcess against France. He pursued 
victories in Friesland, and forced the country to _ 
him as stadtholder of Groningen, its chief town; while 
duke of Saxony at length renounced to another his unj^ 
claim on a territory which ingulfed both his armies' and 
treasure. 

About the same epoch (1515,) young Charles, son (^ 
the Fair, having just attained Ms fifteenth year, was w 
rated duke of Brabant and count of Flanders and H( 
having purchased the presumed right of Saxony to the ao\ 
reignty of Friesland. In the following year he was recog-^ 
nized as prince of Castile, in right of nis mother, who a 
ciated him with herself in the royal power, — a step wl 
soon left her merely the title of queen. Charles procured 
nommation of bishop of Utrecht for Philip, bastard of Bat\ 
ffundy, which made that province completely dependent on n 
him. But this event was also one of fifeneral and lasting xm- 'I 
portance on another account. This Philip of Bur^fundy was '| 
deeply affected by the doctrines of the Reformation, whkh >| 
had burst forth in Germany. He held in abhorrence the su- 
perstitious observances of'^the Romish church, and set his 
face against the celibacy of the clergy. His example soon 
influenced his whole diocese, and the new notions on points 
of religion became rapidly popular. It was chiefly, however, 
in Friesland that the people embraced the opinions of Luther, 
which were quite con^rmable to many of the local cufltom 
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f^ which we have already spoken. The celebrated Edzard 
count of eastern Friesland openly adopted the Reformation. 
While Erasmus of Rotterdam, without actually pronouncing 
himself a disciple of Lutheranism, efiected more than all its 
advocates to throw the abuses of Catholicism into discredit 

We may here remark that, during the government of the 
house of Burgundy, the clergy of the Netherlands had fallen 
into considerable aisr6pute< Intrigue and court fiivor alone 
had the disposal of the benefices ; while the career of com- 
merce was open to the enterprise of every spirited and inde- 
pendent competitor. The Reformation, therefore, in the first 
instance found but a slight obstacle in the opposition of a da- 
yish and ignorant clergy, and its progress was all at once pro- 
digious* The refusal of the digmty of emperor bv IVederick 
*^ the wise,*' duke of Saxony, to whom it was offered by the 
electors, was also an event highly favorable to the new opin- 
ions ; fi)r Francis I. of France, and Charles, already king of 
Spain and sovereign of the Netherlands, both claiming the 
succession to the empire,* _a sort of interregnum deprived the 
disputed dominions of a chief who might lay the heavy hand 
of power on the new-springing doctrines of Protestantism. 
At length the intrigues of Charles, and his pretennons as 
grandson of Maximman, having caused him to be chosen em- 
peror, a desperate rivalry resulted between him and the 
French king, which for a while absorbed his whole attenticxi 
and occupiS all his power. 

fVcxn the earliest appearance of the Reformation, the young 
sovereign of so many states, having to establish his authority 
at the two extremities of Europne, could not efficiently occupy 
himself in resisting the doctrines which, despite their dis- 
honoring epithet of heresy, were doomed so soon to become 
orthodox for a CTeat part of the Continent While Charles 
vigorously put down the revolted Spaniards, Luther gained 
new proselytes in Germany ; so that the very greatness of 
the sovereignty was the cause of his impotency ; and while 
Charles's extent of dominion thus fostered the growing Re- 
formation, his sense of honor proved the safeguard of its apos- 
tle. The intrepid Luther, boldly venturing to appear and 
plead its cause before the representative power of Germany 
assembled at the diet (^ Worms, was protected by the guar- 
antee of the emperor ;t unlike the celebrated and unfortunate 
John Hubs, who tell a victim to his own confidence and the bad 
fidth of Sigismund, in the year 1415. 

Charles was nevertheless a zealous and rigid Catholic; 

* Robertfon. t I<l«m. 
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and in the Low Countries, where his authority was 
puted, he proscribed the heretics, and even violated the 
leges of the country by appointing functionaries for ^e 
press purpose of their pursuit and punishment* TUa 
prudent stretch of power ^)stered a rising spirit of op[ 
for, though entertaining the best disposition to their yi 
prince, the people deeply felt and loudly complained of 
government; and thus the germs of a mighty revolui 
gradually b^an to be developed. 

Charles V. and Francis L had been rivals for dignity anfl 
power, and they now became implacable personal enenuo^' 
X oung, ambitious, and sanguine, they could not, without ftf 
ciprocal resentment, pursue in the same field objects esaaah 
tial to both. Charles, by a short but timely visit tx» ''''^glTiaf 
in 1520, had the address to gain over to his cause and secmi 
for his purpose the powerful interest of cardinal Wolsey, aal 
to make a most favorable impression on Heniy VIIL ;f aal 
thus strengthened, he entered on the struggle against hm 
less wily enemy with infinite advantage. 'War was dedaret 
on frivolous pretexts in 1521. The French sustained it tb^. 
some time with great valor ; but Francis being obstinat^f 
bent on the conquest of the Milanais, his reverses secureli 
the triumph of his rival, and he fell into the hands of the bit 
perial troops at the battle of Pavia in 1525. Charleses domi* 
nions in the Netherlands sufiered severely from the navil 
operations during the war ; for the French cruisers havings 
on repeated occasions, taken, pillaged, and almost destroyw 
the principal resources of the herring fishery, Holland anl 
Zeamnd felt considerable distress, which was still fiirther 
augmented by the famine which desolated these'provinces k 
1524. 

While such calamities afflicted the northern portion of the 
Netherlands, Flanders and Brabant continued to flourish, in 
spite of temporary embarrassments. The bishop of Utredit 
having died, his successor found himself engaged in a hop^ 
less- quarrel with his new diocese, already more than half 
converted to Protestantism ; and to gain a triumph over these 
enemies, even by the sacrifice of his dignity, he ceded to the 
emperor in 1527 the whole of his temporal power. The duke 
of Gruelders, who then occupied the city of Utrecht, redou- 
bled his hosrtility at this intelligence ; and afler having rav- 
ajred the neighlwring country, he did not lay down his anu 
till the subsequent year, having first procured an honorable 
and advantageous peace. One year more saw the term of 



* Meteren, 1. i. f Robertson. 
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longf-continued state of ^warfiure by the peace of Cdnibniy, 
reexi Charles and Francis, which was sififned on the 5th 

" This peace once concluded, the industry and perseverance 
iflf the inhabitants of the Netherlands repaired in a short time 
Ike evils caused by so niany wars, excited by the ambition of 
princes, but in scarcely any instance for the interest of the 
tKmntay. Little, however, was wanting to endanger, this 
l^nquillity, and to excite the people against each other on 
ike score of religious dissension. The sect of Anabaptists, 
whose wild opinions were subversive of all principles of social 
cvder and every sentiment of natural decency, had its birth 
m Grermany, and found many proselytes in the Netherlands. 
J<^n Bokelszoon,- a tailor of Leyden, one of the number, 
caused himself to be proclaimed king of Jerusalem; and 
making' himself master of the town of Munster, sent out his 
disciples to preach in the neighboring countries. Mary, sis- 
ter dr Charles V., and queen-^owager of Hungary, the gov- 
emant of the Netherlands, proposed a crusade against this 
fiuiatic ; which was, however, totally discountenanced by the 
states. Encouraged by impunity, whole troops of these in- 
furiate sectarians, from the very extremities of Hainault, put 
themselves into motion for Mimster; and notwithstanding 
the colds of February, they marched along, quite naked, ac- 
cording to the system of their sectf The frenzy of these fknat- 
ics bemg increased by persecution, they projected attempts 
affainst several towns, and particularly against Amsterdam. 
Tnejr were easily defeated, and massacr^ without mercy; 
and it was only by multiplied and horrible executions that 
their numbers were at length diminished. John Bakelszoon 
held out at Munster, which was besieged by the bishop and 
the neighboring princes. This profligate ranatic, who had 
married no less than seventeen women, had gained consider- 
able influence over the insensate multitude ; but he was at 
lenjrth taken and imprisoned in an iron cage, — an event 
which undeceived the greatest number of those whom he had 
persuaded of his supeniuman powers.^ 

The prosperity d*the southern provinces proceeded rapidly 
and onintemiptedly, in consequence of the great and valuar 
Ue traffic of the merchants of Fhinders and Brabant, who 
exchanged their goods of native manufacture for the riches 
drawn nom America and India by the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. Antwerp had succeeded to Bruges as the general 

* Robertfon. f L. Bortani. de Anmb. 
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mart of cominerce, and was the most opulent town of 

north of Europe. The expenses, estimated at 190,000 

crowns,* which this city voluntarily incurred, to do *■ 

the visit of Philip, son of Charles v., are cited as a _ 

its wealth. The value of the wool annually imported 

manufacture into the Low Countries from England and **■ 

was calculated at 4,000,000 pieces of gold. Their t 

fifidiei^ was unrivalled ; for even the Scotch, aa whose 

these fish were taken, did not attempt a competiticHi 

the Z;ealanders.t But the chief seat of prosperity was 

south. Flanders alone was taxed for one-third of the _ 

burdens of the state. Brabant paid only one-«event}i iM 

than Flanders. So that these two rich provinces contrilMittV 

thirteen out of twenty-one parts of the general cantribfataa«| 

and all the rest combined, but eight. A search, for ftuttar 

or minuter proofs of the comparative state of the various ^ 

visions of the country would be superfiupus. 

The perpetual quarrels of Charles V. with Francis I. 
Charles of Guelders led, as may be supposed, to a repe 
state of exhaustion, which forced the princes to pause, 
the people recovered strength and resources for each fi 
encounter. Charles rarely appeared in the Netherlands; 
fixing his residence chiefly in Spain, and leaving to his 
the regulation of those distant provinces.. One of his 
skmal visits was for the purpose of inflicting a terriUe < 
pie upon them. The people of Ghent, suspectingr an „ 
proper or improvident application of the funds -they 1mi# 
fumidied for a new campaign, oflTered themselves to laudk 
against the French, instead of being forced to pay their qooift 
rf some furthelp subsidy. The govenunent havingr rejedil 
this proposal, a sedition was the result, at the moment wbm 
Chams and Francis already negotiated one of their tempo- 
rary reconciliationa On this occasidi, Charles 'formed W0 
daring resolution of crossing the kingdom of France, H 
promptly take into his own hands the settlement of this ^ 
&ir — trusting to the generosity of his scarcely recondW 
enemy not to abuse me confidence with which he riakak 
himself m his power. Ghent, taken by surprise, did not due 
to oppose the entrance of the emperor, when he appeared 
before the walls ; and the city was punished with extrenne 
severity. T ,;renty-seven leaders of the seditidn were be- 
h^ed ; the principal privileges of the city were withdraws; 
and a citadel built to hold it in check for the future. Charin 
met with neither opposition nor complaint The province 

* Gtticeiardini, Dwaiplio Belgll. t Vanderfoes, Refist. t. i. 
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prospered under his sway, and was so flattered by the 
tness of the sovereign, who was bom in the town he so 
rely punished, that his acts of despotic harshness were 
witiiout a murmur. But in the north the people did 
view his measures so complacently : and a wide separa- 
in interests and opinions became manifest in the difierent 
ons of the nation, 
the Dutch and the Zealanders signalized themselves 
fdl'his other subjects on the occasion of two expedi- 
'which Charles undertook against Tunis and Algiers, 
two northern provinces furnished a greater number of 
Alps than the united quotas of all the rest of his states."" But 
Hiougfh Charles's gratitude did not lead him to do any thing 
in return as pecmiarly favorable to these provinces, he ob- 
tained for them nevertheless a great advantage in making 
himself master of Friesland and Guelders on the death of 
Cliarles of E^mont His acquisition of the latter, which took 
place in 1543, put an end to the domestic wars of the north- 
em provinces. From that period they might fairly look for 
a futurity of union and peace ; and thus the latter years of 
Charles promised better for his country than his early ones, 
thoa£^h he obtained less success in his new wars with France, 
i^hi^ were not, however,, signalized by any grand event on 
either side. 

Towards the end of his career, Charles redoubled his se- 
verities against the Protestants, and even introduced a modi- 
fied species of inquisition into the Netlierlands, but with little 
eflbct towards the suppression of thie reformed doctrines. The 
misunderstandinfi^ between his duly son Philip and Mary of 
£ngfland, whom he had induced him to marry, and the una- 
miahle disposition of this young prince, tormented him al- 
moBt as much as he was humiliated by the victories of Henry 
BL o^ France, the successor of Francis L, and the successful 
dissiinulation of Maurice elector of Saxony, by whom he was 
completely outwitted, deceived, and defeated. Impelled by 
these motives, and others, perhaps, which are and must ever 
remain unknown, Charles at length decided on abdicating the 
whole of his immense possessions. He chose the citv of 
Brussels as the scene of the solemnity, and the day fixed for 
it was tl^e 25th of October, X555.t It took place accordingly, 
in the presence of the king of Bohemia, the duke of Savoy, 
the dowjiger queens of France and Hungary, the duchess of 
Lorraine, and an immense assemblage of nobility from vari- 
ooB countries. Charles resigned the empire to his brother 

* Cfaron. van Zeeland. t Vandervynct, t. i. p. 107. 
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Ferdinand, already king of the Romans; and all the 
his dominions to his son. Soon after the ceremcmy, 
embarked from Zealand on his voyage to Spain, lie 
to the monastery of St. Justus, near the town of PI 
in Estremadura. He entered this retreat in February, 
and died there on the 21st of September, 1558, in the 
year of his age. The last six months of his existencer 
trasted with the daring vi^r of his former life, fiHmei 
melancholy picture of timidity and superstition.* 

The whole of the provinces of the Netherlands being 
for the first time united under one sovereign, such a juncti^ 
marks the limits of a second epoch in their history. It wodft 
be a presumptuous and vain attempt to trace, in a compass ti 
confined as ours, the various changes in manners and cm 
toms which arose in these countries during a period of OM 
thousand years. The extended and profound remarks of miflf 
celebrated writers on the state of Europe from the decline of 
the Roman power to the epoch at which we are now arrivei 
must be referred to, to judge of the gradual progress of civili- 
zation through the gloom of the dark ages, till the dawn ti 
enlightment which led to the grand ^stem of European poll* 
tics commenced during tlie reign of Charles V.f The ania» 
ing increase of commerce was, above all other consideration^ 
the- cause of the growth of liberty in the Netherlands. Tbe 
Reformation opened the minds of men to that intellectual 
freedom, without which political enfranchisement is a worth- 
less privilege. The invention of printing opened a thowamj 
channels to the flow of esudition and talent, and sent them 
out from the reservoirs of individual possession to fertilize the 
whole domain of human nature. War, which seems to be aa 
instinct of man, and which particular instances of heroiaDi 
often raise to the dignity of a passion, was reduced to a sci- 
ence, and made subservient to those great principles of policy 
in which society began to perceive its only chance of durable 
good. Manufactures attained a state of high perfection, and 
went on jH-ogressively with the growth of wealth and luxury. 
The opulence of the towns of Brabant and Flanders was 
without any previous example in the state of Europe. A 
merchant of Bruges took upon himself alone the security for 
the ransom of John the Fearless, taken at the battle of Nico- 
polis, amounting to 200,000 ducats. A provost of ValencieD- 
nes^ repaired to Paris at one of the great fairs periodically 
held there, and purchased on his own account every article 
that was for sale. At a repast given by one of the counts of 

•Robertioa. t See Gibbon. Robertson. Ac. . 
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to the Flemish magristrates, the seats they occupied 
unfurnished with cushions. Those proud burghers 
their sumptuous cloaks and sat on them. After the 
t tkiej were retiring without retaining these important 
costly articles of dress ; and on a courtier reminding them 
" r apparent neglect, the burgomaster of Bruges replied, 
Flemings are not in the habit of carrying away the 
easluoiis after dinner!"^ The meeting of the different towns 
" the sports of archery were signalized by the most splen- 
display of dress and decoration. The archers were habited 
silk, damask, and the finest linen, and carried chains of 
of great weight and value. Luxury was at its height 
women, 'fiie queen of Philip the Fair of France, on 
visit to Bruges, exclaimed, with astonishment not unmixed 
envy, "I thought myself the only queen here ; but I sec 
hundred others whg appear more so than I.*' 
"IThe court of Philip the Good seemed to carry magnificence 
splendor to their greatest possible height. The dresses 
of both men and women at this chivalric epoch were of al- 
most incredible expense. Velvet, satin, gold, and precious 
stones, seemed the ordinary materials for Sie dress of either 
aex ; while the very housings of the horses sparkled with 
brilliants and cost immense sums. This absurd extravagance 
'w^as carried so far, that Charles V. found himself forced at 
length to proclaim sumptuary laws for its repression. 

Xhe style of the Iwmquets given on grand occasions was 
Teralated on a scale of almost puerile splendor. The banquet 
Of vows given at Lille, in the year 1453, and so called nom 
the obligations entered into by some of the nobles to acc(Hn- 
pany Philip in a new crusade against the infidels, showed a 
succession of costly fooleries, most amusing in the detail given 
by an eye-witness, the minutest of the chroniclers, but un- 
luckily too long to find a place in our pages.f 

Such excessive luxury naturally led to great corruption of 
manners and the commission of terrible crimes. Durm^ the 
reign of Philip de Mftle, there were committed in the city of 
Ghent and its outskirts, in less than a year, above 1400 mur- 
ders in gambling-houses and other resorts of debauchery.^ 
As early as the tenth century, the petty sovereigns established 
on the rums of the empire of Charlemagne TOgan the inde- 
pendent coining of money ; and the various provinces were 
during the rest of this epoch inundated with a most embar- 
rassing variety of gold, silver, and copper. Even in ages of 

. _ _ . a 1 1 I I I ■ - — 1 

* Cron. Van Vlaeoderen. t See Oliver de la Marche, 1. i. f. 29. 
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comparative darkness, literatore made feeUe effinrts to bat^ 
through the entangled weeds of superstition, ignorance., «bI 
war. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, history w 
greatly cultivated; and Froissart, Monstrelet, Oliver de li 
Marche, and Philip de Comines, gave to their chronicles sad 
memoirs a charm of style since tneir days almost unnvaflei. 
Pqetry began to be followed with success in the Netherlands 
in the Dutch, Flemish, and French languages; and even be- 
fore the institution of the Floral Games in fVance, Belgian 
possessed its chambers of rhetoric {rederykkamersi) which 
bbored to keep alive the sacred flame of poetry with more 
zeal than success. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centaiie% 
these societies were established in almost every burgh flf 
Slanders and Brabant ; the principal towns possessing seveial 
at once.* 

The arts in their several branches made considerahle pfi>' 
gross in the Netherlands dnring this epoch. Architectate 
was greatly cultivated in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries; most of the catliedrals and town houses beingf con- 
structed in that age. Their vastness, solidity, and beaaty of 
desiip and execution, make them still speaking monumoiti 
of the stem magnificence and finished taste of the timea 
The patronage of Philip the Good, Charles the Rash, and 
Margaret of Austria, brought music into fashicm, and led to 
its cultivation in a remarkable decree. The first musiciaiis 
of France were drawn from Flanders ; and other professors 
from that country acquired great celebri^ in Italy for their 
scientific improvements in their delightfiu artf 

Painting, which had languished before the fifteenth centu- 
ry, 8prunfi[ at once into a new existence from the inventifla 
of John Van Eyck, known better by the name of John cf 
firuges. His accidental discovery of the art of painting in 
oil q^uicklv spread over Europe, and served to perpetuate to 
all tmie the records of the ffenius which has bequeathed iti 
vivid impressions to the wond. Painting on glass, pdiahiiv 
diamonds, the Carillon, lace, and tapestry, were among the 
inventions which owed their birth to &e Netherlands in these 
lUfes, when the faculties of mankind sought so many new 
channels for mechanical development "Hie discovery of a 
new world by Columbus and other eminent navisators gave 
a firesh and powerful impulse to European talent,^ aflSxrdiiy 
an immense reservoir for its reward. The town of Antweip 
was, during the reign of Charles V., the outlet for the in- 
dustry of Europe, and the receptacle for the productions of 

* De Stawt. Hitt. de la Belf ique, t. i. p . 903. f QakdiudiiL 
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idl the nations of the earth. Its port was so often crowded 
^th vessels, that each successive fleet was obliged to wait 
long in the Scheldt before it could obtain admission for the 
discharge of its cargoes. The university of Louvain, that 
great nursery of science, was founded in 1425, and served 
^freatly to the spread of knowledge, although it degenerated 
into the hot-bed of those fierce disputes which stamped on 
theology the degradation of bigotry, and drew down odium 
cm a study that, if purely practised, ought only to inspire 
veneration. 

Charles V. was the first to establish a solid plan of govern- 
ment* instead of the constant fluctuations in the management 
of justice, police, and finance. He caused the edicts of the 
▼arioas sovereigns, and the municipal usages, to be embodied 
into a system of laws ; and thus gave stability and method 
to the enjoyment of the prosperity in which he left his do- 
minions. ^ 



CHAP. VIL 
1555—1566. - 

FROM THE ACCKSSION OF PHILIP II. OF SPAIN TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE INaUISITION IN TI|E NETHERLANDS. 

It has been shown that the Netherlands were never in a 
more flcmriahing state than at the accession of Philip 11. The 
external relations of the country presented an aspect of pros- 
perity and peace. England was closely allied to it by queen 
Muy's marriage with Philip; France, fiitigued with war, 
had just concluded with it a five years' truce ; Germany, 
paralyzed by religious dissensions, exhausted itself in do- 
mestic quarrels; the other states were too distant or too 
weak to inspire any uneasiness ; and nothing appeared want- 
ing for the public weal. Nevertheless there was something 
dangerous and alarming in the situation of the Low Coun- 
tries; but the danger consisted wholly in the connexion be- 
tween the monarch and the people, and the alarm was not 
sounded tiU the mischief was beyond remedy. 

Prom the time that Charles V. was called to reign over 
Spain, he may be said to have been virtually lost to the coun- 
try of his birth. He was no longer a mere duke of Brabant 
or IJmberg, a count dt Flanders or Holland ; he was also 
of Castile, Aragon, Leon, and Navarre, of Naples, and 
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of Sicily. These various kingdoms had interests evideotly 
opposed to those of the Low Countries, and forms c^ fiovem- 
ment &r different It was scarcely to be doubted mt the 
absolute monarch of so many people, would look with a jeii- 
ous eye on the instituticms of those proyinces which placed 
limits to his power ; and the natural consequence was, that 
he who was a legitimate king in the south soon degenerated 
into a usurping master in the north. 

But during the reign of Charles the danger was in same 
measure lessened, or at least concealed from public view, by 
the apparent fiicility with which he submitted to and observed 
^e laws and customs of his native country. With Philip, the 
case was far diBferent, and the results too obvious. Unin- 
formed on the Belgian character, despising the state of man- 
ners, and ignorant of the language, no sympathy attached 
him to the people. He brought with him to the throne all 
the hostile prejudices of a foreigner, without one of the kind- 
ly or considerate feelings of a compatriot 

Spain, where this young prince had hitherto passed his 
life, was in some degree excluded from European civilizatioD. 
A contest of seven centuries between the Mahomedan tnbes 
and the descendants of the Visigoths, cruel, like all civD 
wars, and, like all those of religion, not merely a contest of 
rulers, but essentially of the people, had given to the man- 
ners and feelings of this unhappy country a deep stamp of 
barbarity. The ferocity of military chieftains had become 
the basis of the government and laws. The Christian kinj^ 
had adopt^ the perfidious and bloody system of the despotic 
sultans they replaced. Ma^ificence and tyranny, power 
and cruelty, wisdom and dissunulation, respect and fear, weie 
inseparably associated in the minds of a people so governed. 
They comprehended nothing in religion but a God armed 
with omnipotence and vengeance, or in politics but a king as 
terrible as the deity he represented. 

Philip, bred in this school of slavish superstition, taught 
that he was the despot for whom it was formed, fiuniliar wiUi 
tiie degrading tactics of eastern tyranny, was at once die 
most contemptible and unfortunate of men. Isolated from 
bis kind, and wishing to appear superior to those beyond 
whom his station had placed him, he was insensible to the 
afibctions which soflen and ennoble human nature. He was 
perpetually filled with one idea — ^that of his greatness ; he 
nad but one ambition — ^that of command ; but one enjoyment 
"that of exciting fear. Victim to this revolting selfishnesB, 
his heart was never free from care ; and the bitter melancholy 
of his character seemed to nourish a desire of 
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5vluch irritated suffering often produces in man. Deceit and 
blood were his greatest, if not his only, delights, l^e reti- 
giouB zeal which he affected, or felt, showed itself but in acts 
of cruelty ; and the &natic bigotry which inspired him form- 
ed the stnmgest contrast to the divine spirit of Christianity. 
Nature hu endowed this ferocious being with wonderml 
penetration and unusual self-command; the first revealing 
to him the views of others, and the latter ^ving him the 
soirest means of counteracting them, by enablmg lum to con- 
trol himself. Although ignorant, he had a prodigious instinct 
or cunning. He wanted courage, but its place was supplied 
b^ the harsh obstinacy of wounded pride. All the corrup' 
tions of intrigue were familiar to him ; yet he often Mled 
in his most deep-laid designs, at the very moment of their 
apparent success, by the recoil of the bad faith and treachery 
v^ith which his plans were overcharged. 

Such was the man who now. began that terrible reign 
ivbich menaced utter ruin to the national prosperity of the 
Netherlands. His father had already sapped its foundations, 
bjr encouraging foreign manners and ideas among the no- 
bility, and dazzling them with the hope of the honors and 
y^ealth which he had at his disposal abroad. His severe 
edicts a^inst heresy had also begun to accustom the nation 
to religious discords and hatred. Philip soon enlarged on 
what Charles had commenced, and he unmercifully sacrificed 
the well-being of a people to the worst objects of his selfish 
ambition. 

Philip had ooly once visited the Netherlands before his 
accession to sovereign power. Being at that time twenty- 
two years of age, his opinions were formed and his prejudices 
deeply rooted. Every thing that he observed on this visit 
^ was calculated to revolt both. The frank cordiality of the 
people ai^^eared too familiar. The expression of popular 
rights sounded like the voice of rebellion. Even the nuig- 
nScence displayed in his honor offended his jealous vanity. 
From that moment he seems to have conceived an implaca- 
ble aversion to the country, in which alone, of all his vast 
possessions, he could not display the power or inspire the ter- 
ror of despotism. 

The sovereign's dislike was fully equalled by the disgust 
of his subiects. His haughty severi^ and vexatious etiquette 
revolted tneir pride as well as their plain dealing ; and the 
moral qualities of their new sovereign were considered with 
lothing. The commercial and political connexion between 
the Netherlands and Spain had given the two people ample 
opportunities for mutual acquaintance. The dark, vindictive 
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AisponixoDB of the latter insured a deep antipathy in 
whom civilization had softened and liberty rendered 
and generous; and the new sovereign seemed to embody a8 
that was repnlsive and odious in the nation <£ which he ws 
the type. Yet Philip did not at fir^ act in a way to 
himself more particularly hated. He rather, by an 
consideration for a few points of political interest and 
vidual privilege, and particularly by the revocation of 
of the edicts against heretics, removed the suspicions fail 
earlier conduct had excited ; and his intended victims did ndt 
perceive that the despot sought to lull them to sleep, in tfae 
hopes of making them an easier prey. 

Philip knew well that force alone was insufficient- to redoes 
such a people to slavery. He succeeded in persoading tfae 
states to grant him considerable subsidies, sonie of which 
were to be paid by instalments during a period of nine yeaia 
That was gaining a great step towards his designs, as it soper- 
seded the necessity of a yearly application to the three 
orders, the guardians of the public liberty. At the same 
time he sent secret agents to Rome, to obtain the approbatioa 
of the pope to his insidious but most elective plan for tracing 
the whole of the clergy in dependence upon the crown, lie alao 
kept up the army of Spaniards and Germans which his fiuher 
had formed on the frontiers of France ; and although he did 
not remove from their Employments the functionaries already 
in place, he took care to make no new appointments to office 
among the natives of the Netherlands. "^ 

In the midst of these cunning preparations £»r tyrannyt 
Philip was suddenly attacked in two quarters at once ; fay 
Henry 11. of France, and by pope Paul IV. A prince lev 
obstinate than Philip would in such circumstances have re^ 
nounced,or at least postponed, his designs against the libertjes 
of so important a part of his dominions, as those to which he 
was obliged to have recourse fbr aid in support of this doable 
war. But he seemed to make every foreign consideration 
subservient to the object of domestic aggression which he 
had so much at heart 

'He, however, promptly met the threatened dan^rs fitm 
abroad. He turned his first attention towards his contest 
with the pope ; and he extricated himself from it with an 
adroitness that proved the whole force and cunning othk 
character. Having first publicly obtained the opinion of 
several doctors of theology, that he was justified in taking 
arms against the pontiff (a point on which there was really 
no doubt,) he prosecuted the war with the utmost vigor, by 
the means of tilie afterwards notorious duke of Alva, at that 
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viceroy of his Italian daixunicms. Paul soon yielded to 
rior skill and force, and demanded terms of peace, whidb 
•^ireare granted with a readiness and seeming liberality that 
Astonished no one more than the defeated pontiff But Philip's 
xiftoderation to his enemy was fkr outdone by his perfidy to his 
allies. He confirmed Alva's consent to the confiscation c€ 
the domains of the noble Romans who had espoused his 
cause ; and thus gained a staunch and powerfiil supporter to 
all his future prefects in the religious authority of the suc- 
oeseor of St. Peter. 

His conduct in the conclusion of the war with France was 

xiot less base. His army, under the command of Philibeit 

Eminanuel, duke of Savoy, consisting of Belgians, Germans, 

and. Spaniards, with a considerable £)dy of l^igliab, sent by 

BAiary to the assistance of her husband, penetrated into Pic* 

ardy, and gained a complete victory over tlie French fiirces. 

.IThe honor of this brilliant afiair, which took place near St 

Q;Hintin, was almost wholly due to the count d'Egmont, a 

Sel^^ian noble, who commanded the light cavalrv; but the 

langf unwilling to let any one man enjoy the glory of the 

day* piously pretended that he owed the entire obligation to 

St. Lawrence, on whose festival the battle was fi>ught His 

ffratitade or hypocrisy found a fitting monument in the cele» 

brated convent and palace of the EscuriaJ, which he absurdly 

caused to be built in the form of a gridiron, the instrument 

of the saint's martyrdom. When the news of the victory 

reached Charles V. in his retreat, the old warrior inquired if 

Philip was in Paris? but the cautious victor had no notion of 

sach prompt mancBUvring ; nor would he risk against foreign 

enenues the exhaustion of forces destined for the enslavec 

ment of his people. 

The French in some measure retrieved their late disgrace 
hy the capture of Calais, the only town remaining to Rngland 
of all its French ccmquests, and which, consequently, had 
deeply interested the naticmal glory of each people. In the 
earnr part of the year 1558, one of the generals of Heniy IL 
made an irruption into Western Flanders ; but the gallant 
count of Egmont once more proved his valor and skill, by 
attacking and totally defeating the invaders near the town 
of Grravelinea 

A general peace was' concluded in April, 1559, which bore 
the name of U4teau-Cambresis, from that of the place where 
it was neffoUated. Philip secured for himself various advan- 
ta^es in the treaty ; but he sacrificed the interests of EngluKU 
hy coQsentinff to the retention of Calais by the French kin^ » 
HI ceasion deeply humiliating to the national {Hide of his 
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allies; and, if general omnion be correct, a proximate 
of his ccmsort's death. The alliance of France njod tiie 
port of Rome, the important results <^ the two wbie 
faronght to a close, were counterbalanced by the ^well-k 
hostifity of Elizabeth, who had succeeded to the throns 
England ; and this latter consideration was an additionai ■ 
tive with Philip to pudi forward the design of consolids'*^ 
his despotism in the Low Countries. 

To lead his already deceived sidijects the more surely 
the snare, he announced his intended departure on a 
visit to Spain; and created for the period of his absei 
provisional government, chiefly composed of the leading* 
among ^e Belgian nobility. He fkittered himself tlmt 
states, dazzled by the illustrious illusion thus prepared, w^ 
cheerfully grant to this provisional government the right 
levying taxes during the temporary absence of the severe * 
He also reckoned on the influence of the clergy in the na- 
tional assembly, to procure the revival of the edicts agaiaal 
heresy, which he had gained the merit of sus]>endin^. TbeaBt 
with many minor details of profound duplicity, formed the 
principal features of a plan, which, if successful, would haie 
reduced the Netherlands to the wretched state of colonial 
dependence by which Naples and Sicily were held in tfas 
tenure of Spain. 

As soon as' the states had consented to place the wbxM 
powers of government in the hands of the new administra* 
tion for the period of the king's absence, the royal hypocrita 
believed his scheme secure, and flattered himself he had ea- 
tabli^ed an instrument of durable despotism. The compo- 
sition of this new government was a masterpiece of pcditical 
machinery. It consisted of several councils, in which the 
most distinguii^ed citizens were entitled to a place, in suffi- 
cient numbers to deceive the people with a ^ow of repre- 
sentation, but not enough to ccmimand a majority, which waa 
sure on any important question to rest with the titled cnt^ 
tures of the court. The edicts isgainst heresy, soon adonted, 
gave to the clergy an almost unlimited power over the lives 
and fortunes of the people. But almost all the dignitaries of 
the church being men of great respectability taoA moderatka, 
chosen by the body of the inferior clergy, these extraoidinaiy 
powers excited little alarm. Philip's project was suddenly 
to replace these virtuous ecclesiastics by others of his own 
choice, as soon as the states broke up from their annual meet- 
ing; and for this intention he had procured the secret ooo- 
sent and authority of the court of Rome. 
In support of these combinations, the Belgian tieopa wen 
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IMBE^letely broken up and scattered in small bodies over the 

Ktjry. The ivhole of this force, so redoubtable to th» 
of despotism, consisted of only 3000 cavalry. It was 
^gm divided into fourteen companies (or squadrons in the 
Ibadem j^aseolo^,) under the command of as many inde- 
imdent chie&y so as to leave little chance of any principle 
flf union reigning' among them. But the German and Span* 
Ui troops in Philip's pay were cantoned on the frontiers, 
raady to stifle any incipient efSbrt in opposition to his plans. 
fei addition to these imposing means for their execution, he 
had secured a still more secret and more powerful support ; 
— a secret article in the treaty of C^teau-Cambresis obliged 
yie king of France to assist him with the whole armies of 
Fiance against his Belgian subjects, shopld they prove re- 
fractory. Thus the late war, of which the Netherlands had 
borne all the weight, and earned all the glory, only brought 
about the junction of the defeated enemy with their own 
king for the extinction of their national independence. 

To complete the execution of this system of perfidy, Philip 
convened an assembly of all the states at Ghent, in the 
month of July, 1559. This meeting of the representatives 
(if the three orders of the state offered no apparent ob- 
itocle to Philip's views. The clergy, alarmed at the pro- 
gress of the new doctrines, gathered more closely round 
the government of which they required the support. The 
nohlea had lost much of their ancient attachment to liberty; 
vid had beccMne, in various ways, dependent on the royal 
fevor. Many oi the first &milies were then represented by 
men poasMsed rather of courage and candor than of foresight 
and sagacity. That of Nassau, the most distinguished of all, 
seemed the least interested in the national cause. A great 
part of its possessions were in Germany and France, where 
it had recently acquired the sovereign principality of Orange, 
u was only fix>m the third order — ^that of the commons — ^that 
Philip had to expect any opposition. Already, during the 
war, it had shown some discontent, and had insisted on the 
nomination of commissioners to control the accounts and the 
disbursements of the subsidies. But it seemed improbable, 
that amoQg this class of men, any would be found capable of 
penetrating the mani&ld ccxnbinations of the king, and dis- 
concerting his designs. 

Anthony Perrenotte de Granvelle, bishop of Arras, who 
was considered ^3 Phihp*s fiivorite counsellor, but who was 
^ reality no more than his docile agent, was commissioned to 
'wess the assembly in the name of his master, who spoke 
only Spanish. His oration was one of cautious deception, 
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and contained the moat flattering aasnrances of Philip^s at* 
tachment to the people of the Netherlands. It excused the 
king for not having nominated his only son Don Carlos to 
reign over them in his name ; alleging, as a proof of his 
xo)^ affection, that he preferred giving them as govemant a 
Belgian princess, Madame Marguerite duchess of Parma, 
the natural daughter of Charles V. hy a young lady a native 
of Audenarde. Fair promises and jQne words were thus lav- 
ished in profusion to gain the confidence of the deputies. 

But notwithstanding all the talent, the caution, and the 
mystery of Philip and his minister, there was among the no- 
hies one man who saw through all. This individual, endowed 
with many of the highest attributes of political genius, and 
pre-eminently with judgment, the most miportant of all, en- 
tered fearlessly into the contest against tyranny— despising^ 
every personal sacrifice for the country's good. Without 
makmg himself suspiciously prominent, he privately warned 
some members of the states of the coming danger. Those 
in whom he confided did not betray the trust They spread 
among the other deputies the alarm, and pointed out the 
danger to which they had been so judiciously awakened. The 
consequence was, a reply to Philip's demand, in vague and 
general terms, without binding the nation by any pledge ; 
and an unanimous entreaty that he would diminish the taxes, 
withdraw the foreign troops, and entrust no official employ- 
ments to any but natives of the country. The object of^ this 
last request was the removal of Granvelle, who was bom in 
Pranche-Comte. 

Philip was utterly astounded at all this. In the first moment 
of his vexation he imprudently cried out, " Would ye, then, 
also bereave me of my place ; I, who am a Spaniard ?** But 
he soon recovered hb self-command, and resumed his usual 
mask ; expressed his regret at not having sooner learned the 
wishes of the state ; promised to remove the foreign troops 
within three months; and set off for Zealand, with assumed 
composure, but filled with the fury of a discovered traitor 
and a humiliated despot 

A fleet under the command of count Horn, the admiral of 
the United Provinces, waited at Plessingue to form his escort 
to Spain. At the very moment of his departure, William of 
Nassau, prince of Orange and governor of Zealand, waited 
on him to pay his official respects. The king, taking him 
apart from the other attendant nobles, recommended him to 
hasten the execution of several gentlemen and wealthy citi- 
zens attached to the newly introduced religious opinions. 
Then, quite suddenly, whether in the random impulse of 
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mppgemod nge, or that his pierdng glance diseorered Wil- 
liam's secret feelings in his countenance, he accused hhn 
with having been the means of thwarting his designs. "Sire," 
r^ed Nassau, ^ it was the work of the nationid states."-^ 
"No !" cried Philip, grasping him furiously by die arm ; ** it was 
not done by the states, but oy you, and you alone !"* 

This glorious accusation was not repelled. He who had 
saved his country in unmasking the designs of its tyrant, ad- 
mitted by his silence his title to the hatrS of the one and the 
gratitude of the other. On the S^th of August, Philip em- 
barked and set sail ; turning his back ibr ever on the country 
which ofiered the first check to bis despotism ; and, after a 
perilous vojrage, he arrived in that which p^mitted a free 
mdulgence to hjs ferocious and sanguinary career. 

For some time after Philip's departure, the Netherlands 
continued to enjoy considerable prosperity. From the period 
of the peace of C^teau-Cambresis, commerce and navigation 
had acquired new and increasing activity. The fisheries, but 
particularly that of herrings, became daily more important; 
that one alone occupying 2000 boats. While Holland, Zea- 
land, and Friesland m^e this progress in their peculiar 
branches of industry, the southern provinces were not less 
active or successfiil. Spain and the col<Miies offered such a 
mart for the objects of their manufacture, that in a single year 
they received fi?om Flanders fifty large ships, filled with ar- 
ticles of household furniture and utensils. The exportation 
of woollen goods amounted to enormous sums. Bruges alone 
sold annually to the amount of 4,000,000 florins of stufi& of 
Spanish, and as much of English, wool ; and the least value 
of the florin then was quadruple its present worth. The 
' commerce with ikigland though less impoiiant than that with 
%ain, was calculated yearly at 24,000,000 florins, which was 
chiefly clear profit to the Netherlands, as their exportations 
consisted almost entirely of objects of their own manufacture, 
llieir commercial relations with France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, and the Levant, were daily increasing. Antwerp 
was the centre of this prodigious trade. Severtd sovereigns, 
among others Elizabeth of England, had recognized agents 
in that city, equivalent to conmils c£ the present times ; and 
kMms of immense amount were frequently negotiated by 
them with wealthy merchants, who fumisbed them, not in 
negotiafale bills or for unredeemable debentures, but in solid 
gold, and on a simpleacknowledgment 

* Scbiller. The words of Philip were : " JVb, no ha utadoe; m» vom^ «m, 
tmr Vw thus used in Spanish is a term of contempt, equivalent to toi in 
Itench. 

H 
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flantes and ftnlnnt weiefltfll the ncheat and miMt 
iflhing portioiis of the stsle. Some mmiicipal fiHes 
aboot this tune affi>rd a notkin of their c^Hileace. On 
these occasions the town <^ Mechlin soit a depvit 
Antwerp, oniflisting of 326 horsemen dressed in velvetl 
satin with gold and silver ornaments; while those of 
eels consisted of 340, as splendidly equipped, and a< 
by seven huge triumphal chariots and seventy-ei£;iit 
m various constructkms, — x prodigious numhH' &>t those 

But the splendor and prosperity which thus ^mn^ o| 
the national industry and indepeiidence, and which a ' 
a generous sovereign would have promoted, or at ~ 
established on a permanent basis, was destined 
sink beneath the bigoted fury of Philip 11. The new^ goi 
ment which he had established was most ingeniously 
to produce every imaginable evil to the state. The 
hundreds of leagues d^tant, could not himself issue an 
but with a lapse of time ruinous to any object <^ pi 
portance. The ^vernant-general, who represented 
having but a nommal authority, was forced to ftdlow^ bei 
structions, and liable to have all her acts reversed f^ b 
which, she had the king^s orders to consult her private 
cil on a]l affiurs whatever, and the council of state on 
matter of paramount importance. These two councilsip 
ever, contained the elements of a serious opposition to 
royal projects, in the persons of the patriot iK^les spi 
among Philip's devoted creatures Thus the influ« 
the crown was often thwarted, if not actually balanced ; 
the proposals which emanated from it frequently o] 
the govemant herself. She, although a woman of nusci 
appearance and habits,! was possessed of no 
mind. Her prevailing sentiment seemed to be dread < 
king ; yet she was at times influenced by a sense of ji 
and by the remonstrances of the well-judging members of | 
councils. But these were not all the dimcmties that ch 
the machiner}[ of the state. AAer the king, the gov< 
and the councils, had deliberated on any measure, its ex( 
tion rested with the provincial governors or stadtholdi 
the magistrates of the towna Almost every one of 
being strongly attached to the laws and custcxns of the n 
hesitated, or refused to obe^ the orders conveyed to t 
when those orders appeared dlegal. Some, however* yiel 
to the authority of the government; so it often happened 
an e4ict, which in one district was carried into full 
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vvs in others deferred, rejected, or violated, in a way pn>- 
Wctiye of great confusion m the public afl&irs. 
' Philip was conscious that he had himself to blame for the 
Ippnaeqaent disorder. In nominating the members of the two 
eDiiiicils, he had overreached himself in his plan for silently 
mepping the liberty that was so obnoxious to his designs. But 
Id neutralize the influence of the restive members, he had 
left Granvelle the first place in the administration. This 
tfum, an immoral ecclesiastic, an eloquent orator, a supple 
emirtier, and a profound politician, bloated with pride, envy, 
iBaolence, and vanity, was the real head of the government.* 
Next to him among the royalist party was Viglius, president 
of the privy-council, an erudite schoolman, attached less to 
the broad principles of justice than to the letter of the laws, 
and thus carrying pedantry into the very councils of the 
state. Next in oroer came the count de Berlaimont, head of 
the finaiicial department, — a stem and intolerant satellite of 
the court, and a forious enemy to those national institutions 
which operated as checks upon fraud. These three individu- 
ajfl fenned the govemanfs privy-council. »The remaining 
creatures of the king were mere subaltern agents. 

A government so composed could scarcely fiiil to excite 
discontent, and create danger to the public weal. The first 
proof of incapacity was elicited by the measures required far 
the departure of the Spanish troops. The period fixed by the 
Jang had already expired, and these obnoxious foreigners 
were atiU in the country, livmg in part cm pillage, and each 
day committing s<»ne new excess. Complaints were carried 
in successive gradation from the government to the council* 
and fixim the council to the king. The Spaniards were re- 
moved to Zoiland ; but instead of being embarked at any of 
its ports, they were detained there on various pretexts. 
Money, ships, or, on necessity, a wind, was professed to be 
still wanting for their final removal, by those who found ex- 
cuses for deuiy in every element of nature or subterfuge of 
art In the mean time thoise ferocious soldiers ravaged a 
part of the country. The simple natives at length demared 
thef would open the sluices of their dikes ; prererrin? to be 
swallowed by the waters rather than remain exposed to the 
cruelty and rapacity of those Spaniards.! Still the embarka- 
tion was postp(Hied ; until the king, requiring his troops in 

* 8lvsd«, a royalist, a Jesnit, and therefore a fliir witneas on this point, 
uses tbe following words in portraying the character of this odious minis, 
ter. Animum avidum tnvidumque^ ac aimuUates tater prtndpem etpopult 
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Spain far some damestic project, they took ttteir 
departure in the beginning of the year 1561. 

llie paUic discxmtent at this just canse "was aoan, 
ever, overwhehned by one infinitely more impQrtaait idtl 
lasting. The Belgian clergy had himerto fiyrmed a free mII 
powerfbl order in the state, goyemed and represented M 
firar bishops, chosen by the chapters of the towns, or dee^l I 
by the monks of the |»inciinJ abbeysi These InslM 
sessing an independent territorial revenue, and not 
sobject to the influence of the crown, had interests and 
ings in common with the nati<Hu But Philip had | 
and the pope had sanctioned, the new system of eccU 
(HTganization before alluded to, and the provisional goi 
ment now put it into execution.''' Instead of fi>nr bishops H 
was intended to appoint eighteen, their nominsticm \MJt% 
vested in the king. By a Wily system of trickery, tiie n^ 
serviency of the abbeys was also aimed at The now pn> 
lates, on a pretended principle of economy, were en^bwvl 
wt& &e title of abbots of the chief monasteries of fitk 
respective dioceses. Thus not only would they enjoy te 
immense wealth of these establismnents, but the poiitieil 
rights of the abbots whom they were to succeed ; and ttm 
whole of the ecclesiastical order become graduaUy repK^ 
sented (after the death of the then living abbots) by tfci 
creatures of the crown. 

The consequences of diis vital bfow to the inte|[rity of 4k 
national institutions were evident ; and the indignatkn «f 
both clergy and laity was universal, f^(rery legal means «f 
opposition were resorted toj but the people were witbmt 
leeulers; the states were not in session. While the aathaij^ 
of the pope and the king combined, the reverence excited If 
the very name of religion, and the address and perseveraaw 
of the government, formed too powerful a combinatiooy aai 
triumphed over the national disccmtents which had not v«t 
been rormed into resistance. The new bi^ops were appoad* 
ed ; Granvelle securing for himself the arcUepiscopal see tf 
Mechlin, with the title of primate c^the Low Oiuntries. M 
the same time Paul IV. put the crowning point to tiie cmpSBd 
of his ambition, by presenting him with a cardoAl^s hat 

The new bishops were to a man most violent, inttderant, 
and it may be conscientious, opponents to the wide-spreadiiY 
doctrines of reform. The execution of the edicts against 
hereey was confided to them. The provincial governors and 
inferior magistrates were commanded to aid them with t 

* VaBdenrynet 
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arm; and the most unjust and frightful persecutiaa 
lately commenced. But still scone of these govem- 
And magistrates, considering themselves not only the 
ers of the prince, hut the protectors of the people, 
the defenders of the laws rather tbm of the faith, did 
Mrt: blindly con&nn to those harsh and illegal commands. 
S^ie prince of Orange, stadtholder of Holland, 2^aland, and 
Mtrecht, and the count of Egmont, governor of Flanders and 
A^tois, permitted no persecutions in those five provinces. 
Bat in various places the very people, even when influenced 
fcy their superiors, openly opposed it Catholics as well as 
I^teatantB were indignant at the atrocious spectacles of 
cruel^ presented on all sides. The public peace was endan- 
gered by isolated acts of resistance, and fears of a general in- 
surrection soon became universal. 

The apparent temporizing or seeming uncertainty of the 
champions of the new doctrines formed the great otetacle to 
the reformation, and tended to prolong the dread&l struggle 
which was now only commencing in Sie Low Gountriea It 
was a matter of great difficulty to convince the people that 
popery was absurd, and at the same time to set limits to the 
absurdity. Had the change been firom blind belief to total 
infidelity, it would (as in a modem instance) have been much 
easier, though less lasting. Men might, in a time of such 
excitement, have been persuaded that aU religion productive 
of abuses such as then abounded was a farce, and that com- 
mon sense called fer its abolition. But when the boundaries 
of belief became a question; when the world was told it 
ought to reject some doctrines, and retain others which seemed 
as difficult of comprehension.; when one tenet was pronounced 
idolatry, and. to doubt another declared damnation; — ^the 
world either exploded or recoiled : it went too j&r, or it shrank 
back ; plunged into atheism, or relapsed inix> popery. It was 
thus the rerormation was checked in the first instance. Its 
sui^iorters were the strong-minded and intelligent; and they 
never, and least of all in Siose days, formed me mass. Su- 
perstition and bigotry had enervated the intellects of the ma- 
jorilnr ; and the high resolve of those with whom the great 
worK commenced, was mixed with a severity that materially 
retarded iti progress^ For though personal mterests, as wim 
Henry VIII. of England, and rigid enthusiasm, as with Cal- 
vin, strengthened the infant reformation ; the first led to vio- 
lence which irritated many, the second to austerity which dis- 
gusted them ; and it was soon discovered that the change was 
almost confined to fortaa of practice, and that the essentials 
of abuse were likely to be carefully preserved. All these, 

H2 
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■nd odwr arffaiMnts, artAiU^ mndifM to disfenct the peo]^ 
ware umd 1>y the new biabope in the Netherknde, and by 
thoie wSom they employed to anreit the progresB of refimn. 

Among the wioos causes of the generd confiiaion, the 
situation of Brabant gave to that province a peculiar aluure dt 
snflbring. Brussels, its capital, bemff the seat c^goveniinent, 
bad no particular chief magistrate, like the other provincesL 
The executive power was therefore wholly confided to the 
municipal authorities and the territorial profNrietors. Bat 
these, thou^ generallypatriotic in their views, were divided 
into a multiplicity of difierent opinions. Rivalry and resoi^ 
ment produced a total want of union, ended in anarchy, and 
prepared the way for civil war. William of Naasaxi pene- 
trated the cause, and proposed the remedy in moving for the 
appointment of a provincial governor. This proposition teni- 
md Granvelle, who saw, as clearly as did his sagacious oppo- 
nent in the council, that the nomination of a special protector 
between the people and the government would have para- 
lyzed all his eflivts for hurrying on the discord and resistance 
which were meant to be the plausible excuses for the intro- 
duction of arbitrary power. He therefore energetically die- 
sented from the proposed measure, and William immediately 
desisted fixnn his demand. But he at the same time claimed, 
in the name of the whole country, the convocation of the 
states-general. This assembly alone was competent to de- 
cide what was just, legal, and obligatory for eadi province 
and every town. Governors, magistrates, and simple citi- 
zens, would thus have some rule for their common conduct; 
and the government would be at least endowed with the dig- 
nity of imiformity and steadiness. The ministers endeavored 
to evade a demand which they were at first unwilling openly 
to refiise. But the finn demeanor and persuasive eloquence 
of the prince of Orange carried before them all who were not 
actually bought by the cl'own; and Granvelle found himself 
at length forced to avow that an express order firom the king 
forbade the convocation of the states, on any pretext, during 
his absence. 

The veil was thus rent asunder, which had in some mea* 
sure concealed the deformity of Philip's despotism. The re- 
sult was a powerfiil confederacv among all wno held it odious, 
for the overthrow of Granvelle, to whom they chose to at- 
tribute the king's conduct; thus bringing into practical result 
the sound principle of ministerial responsibility, without 
which, except in some peculiar case of local urgency or po- 
litical crisis, the name of constitutional government ia but a 
mockery. Many of the royalist nobles united for the national 
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eBSSB ; md even tlie govemant jomsi her eSotta t6 their% 
for an object which woold relieve her from the tyranny which 
nofoe felt more than she did. Those who compoBed mis con- 
federacy airainat the minister were actuated by a ^at va- 
riety ci motives. The duchess of Parma hated him, as a 
domestic spy robbing her of all real authority; the royalist 
nobles, as an insolent upstart at eveir instant mortifying their 
pride. The coimts Egmont and Horn, with nobler senti- 
mentSy opposed him as the author of their country's growing. 
misforUmes. But it is doubtful if any (^ the conl^erates ex- 
cept the prince of Orange clearly saw that they were putting 
themselves in direct and persontd opposition to the king him- 
self William alone, clear-sighted in politics and profound is 
his views, knew, in thus devoting himself to the public cause, 
the adversary with whom he entered the lists. 

This great man, for whom the national traditions still pre^ 
serve the sacred title of " father" ( Vader- WiUem,) and who 
was in truth not merely the parent but the political creator of 
the country, was at this period in his thirtieth year. He 
already joined the vigor of manhood to the wisdom of age. 
Brought up under the eye of Charles V., whose sagacity soon 
discovered his precocious talents, he was admitted to the 
councils of the emperor, at a time of life which was little ad- 
vanced beyond mere boyhood. He alone was chosen by this 
powerM sovereign to be present at the audiences which he 

gave to foreign ambassadors, which proves that in early youth 
e well deserved by his discretion the surname of " the taci- 
turn," It was on flie arm of William, then twenty years of 
affe, and already named by him to the command of the Bel- 
gian troops, that this powerful monarch leaned for support on 
the memorable day of his abdication ; and he immediately after- 
wards employed him on the important missicm of bearing the 
imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand, in whose ft,vor he 
had resigned it William's grateful attachment to Charles 
did not blind him to the demerits of Philip. He repaired to 
France, as one of the hostages on the part of the latter mon- 
arch for the ftdfiJiment c^the peace of C&teau-Cambresis; and 
he then learned fr(»n the lips of Henry IL, who soon con- 
ceived a high esteem for hrni, the measures reciprocally 
agpreed <»i by the two sovereigns for the oppression of their 
subjects.''' From thf^t moment his mind was made up on the 
character of Philip, and on the part which he had himself to 
perform ; and he never folt a doubt on the first point, nor 
swerved from the latter. 

* Vandenrynct. 
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But even beRire his patriotism whs openly dicq^jred, W 
had taken a dislike to one in Whom his ehrewdnees t|r^ 
discovered <ui intellect of which he was jealoas. He 
not actually remove William frcnn all interference 
lie affairs; but he refused him the government of 
and opposed, in secret, his promoted marriage with a 
of the house of Lorraine, which was calculated to bi 
a considerable accessdon of fortune, and consequeiitly of ^ 
fluence. It may be therefore said that ^^^illiain, in his 
sequent conduct, was urged by motives of personal «nii 
against Philip. Be it so. We do not seek to raise him «fa9f 
the conmion feelings of humanity ; and we should risk w 
sinking him bebw them, if we supposed him insensiUe il 
the natural effects of just resentment 

The secret impulses of conduct can never he known l9^ 
yond the individual's own brealst; but actions must, ' 
questionable, be taken as the tests of motives. In all 




of William's illustrious career we can detect none that midtt 
be supposed to spring from vulgar or base feelingSL Iflm 
hostility to Philip was indeed increased by private dislike^ te 
has at least set an example of unparalleled dignity in hii 
method of revenge ; but in calmly considering and weigioK 
without deciding on the question, we see nothing that Aam 
deprive William of an. unsullied title to pure and peiftet 
patriotism. The injuries done to him by Philip at tfaiB peiisd 
were not of a nature to excite any violent hatred. £«ncMfk 
of public wrong was inflicted to arouse the patriot, but ml 
of private ill to inflame the man. Neither was Wilhoim of a 
vindictive disposition. He was never known to turn the 
knife of an assassin against his royal rival, even when the 
blade hired by the latter gflanced from him reeking with Mb 
blood. And though William's enmity may have been kefi 
alive or strengthened by the provocations he received, itii 
certain that, if a fbe to the king, he was, as long as it wai 
possible, the Mthfal counsellor of the crown. He spared to 
pains to impress on the monarch who hated hipi the rati 
means for preventing the coming evils ; and had not a revo- 
lution been absolutely inevitable, it is he who would hive 
prevented it 

Such was the chief of the patriot party, chosen by tiie 
silent election of general opinion, and by that involuntaiy 
homage to genius, which leads individuals in the train of 
those master-minds who take the l^d in public affium 
Counts Egmont and Horn, and some others, largely shared 
with him the popular favor. The multitude could not for 
some time distinguish the uncertain and capricious opposition 



o^»ided courtier from the determined resistence of a 
man. William was still comparatively young ; he had 
liCTg oat of the country ; and it was little by little that 
eminent public virtues were developed and understood. 
/nie great object of immediate good was the removal of 
lal Granvelle. William boldly put himdietf at the head 
tlie confederacy. He wrote to the king, c(mjointly with 
liuiitB Egmont and Horn, fidthfully portraying me state of 
MkinL The duchess of Parma backed this remonstrance 
hrifth a strenuous request for Granvelle's dismission. Philip's 
inqply to the three noblemen was a mere tissue of duplicity to 
OMaiii delay, accompanied hy an invitation -to count Egimmt 
to repair to Madrid, to hear his sentiments at large by word of 
moudL His only answer to the gjovernant was a positive ren 
edmniendation to use every possible means to disunitS and 
%reed ill-will among the three confederate lords. It was diffi- 
ecQt to deprive William of the confidence of his friends, and 
impossible to deceive him. He saw the trap prepared by the 
foyal intrigues, restrained Eefmont for a while from the fatal 
0tep he was but too well inclined to take, and persuaded him 
md Horn to renew with him their firm but respectful repre- 
sentations ; at the same time begg[ing permission to resign 
their various employments, and simultaneously ceasing to 
«ppear at the court of the govemant 

In the mean time every possible indignity was ofiered to 

tlie cardinal by private pique and public satire. Several lords, 

foQowing count £^ont*s example, had a kind of capuchcn 

or fix>rs-cap embroidered on the liveries of their varlets; and 

it was generally known that this was meant as a practical 

parody on the cardinal's hat The crowd laujghed heartily at 

this stupid pleasantry; and the coarse satire of the times 

Bmy be judged by a caricature, which was forwarded to the 

cardinal's own hands, representing him in the act of hatching 

a nest full of eggs, frcnn which a crowd of bishops escape^ 

while overhead was the devil in proprid persond^ with the 

ibUowing scroll: — "This is my well-beloved son — Glisten to 

him!"* 

Philip, thus driven before the popular voice, found himself 
ibrced to tiie choice of throwing off the mask at once, or of 
sacrificmffGrranvelle. An mvincible inclination for manoeuv- 
ring and deceit decided him on the latter measure; and the 
canlinal, recalled but not disgraced, quitted the Netherlands 
on the 10th of March, 1564.t The secret instructions to the 
govemant remained unrevoked ; the president Viglius suc« 

• D^Jaidin, Hirt. Gen. defl Prov. Un. t. T. pr76. t Vandenrynct. 
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ceedodtolliepaBtYriudiGmiTeUeliadoociipied; aiiAii' 
dflur that tlie pn^ecla of tke kmg had oafEsieA no 

NevcatheleaB some good resulted from the departose 
impopolar minister. The pablic fennenUtiaD sabsidei) 
patriot lords reappeared at court; and the prmce of 
acquired an increasing influence in the council and 01 
govemanty who by his advice adofyted a conciliatCMy liiift' 
ocMidQCt — a fidlacnoos but still a temporary hope lor the 
tion. But the calm was oi short duration. Scarcely 
this moderation evinced by the government, when PJul^ 
stinate in his designs, and outrageous in his resenUnent, 
an order to have Uie edicts against heresy put into moot 
(NTOUs execution, and to proclaim throughout the sevenl 
provinces the fiirious decree <^ the council of Trent. 

The revolting cruelty and illegality of the first edicts 
already admitt<5L As to the decrees of this memorable 
cil, they were only adapted for countries in submiBsion to^ 
absolute despotism. They were received in the Nethezla^l 
with general reprobati(m. Even the new bishops loud^-A 
nounced them as unjust innovations ; and thus Philip Mai 
zealous <monents in those on whom he had reckoned as MB 
most servile tods. The govemant was not the lees urged H 
implicit obedience to the orders of the king by Yig^lios Mtt 
De BerkJmont, who took upon themselves an almost mcniii 
ing tone. The duchess assembled a council of state, ail 
a^eif its advice as to her proceedings. The prince of Onx^ 
at once boldly proposed disobedience to measures fraught wA 
danger to the monarohy and ruia to the nation. The ooanoi 
couM not resist his appeal to their best feelings. His piropoad 
that fresh remonstrances should be addressed to the kmgv oMft 
with almost general support The president Vifflius, idv 
had spoken in the opening of the council in fiivor ofthe km^ 
orders, was overwhelm^ by William's reasoning, and i^- 
manded time to prepare his reply. His agitaticm duiing %m 
debate, and his despair of carrymg the measures against thi 
patriot party, brought on in the night an attack of apoplexy^ 

It was resolved to dispatch a special envoy to Spidn, to ta^ 
plain to Philip the views of the council, and to lay before hni 
a plan proposed by the prince of Orange for forming a juno* 
tion between the two councils and that of finance, and fena* 
ing them into one body. The object of this measure was at 
once to give greater union and power to the provisional gov* 
ernment, to create a central administration in the Neue^ 
lands, and to remove from some obscure and avaricious finao* 
ciers the exclusive management of the national resourcea 
The count of Egraont, ^hosen by the council for this impor- 
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taut mifision, set out for Madrid in the montli otTehftary, 
1565* Philip received him with pn^nind hypoorisy ; loaded 
him with the moat flattering' promifles ; sent him back In the 
utmoBt elation : and when the credi:Qous coimt returned to 
Brussels, he found that the written orders, of which he was 
the bearer, were in direct variance with every wcnrd which 
tiie king had uttered.^ 

These orders were chiefly concerning the reiterated sub* 
ject of the persecutt<Hi to be inflexibly pursued against the 
religious reformers. Not satisfied with the hitherto estab- 
lished forms of punishment, Philip now expressly commanded 
that the more revolting means decreed by his father in the 
rigor of his early zeal, such as burning, living burial, and the 
like, should be adopted ; and he somewhat more obscurely 
directed that the victims should be no longer publicly immo- 
lated, but secretly destroyed. He endeavored, by this vague 
phraseology, to avoid the actual utterance of the word in^ 
quUition; but he thus virtually established that atrocious 
tribunal, with attributes still more terrific than even in Spain ; 
for there the condemned had at least the consolation of dying 
in open day, and of displaying the ^titude which is rarely 
proof against the horror of a private execution. Philip had 
thus consummated his treason against the principles of jus- 
tice and the practices of jurisprudence, which had heretorore 
characterized the country; and against the most vital of 
those privileges which he had solemnly sworn to maintain. 

His design of establishing this horrible tribunal, so impi- 
ously namd holy by its founders, had been long suroected 
by the people of the Netherlands. The expression of those 
fears had reached him more than once. He as often replied 
by assurances that he had formed no such project, and par- 
ticularly to count d'Egmont during his recent visit to Maarid. 
But at that very time he assembled a conclave of his crea^ 
tores, doctors of theology, of whom he formally demanded an 
opinion as to whether he could conscientiously tolerate two 
sorts <^ religion in the Netherlands. The doctors, hoping to 
please him, replied^ that ** he might, for the avoidance of a 
greater evil." Philip trembled with rage, and exclaimed, 
with a threatening tone, " I ask not if I can, but if I oughts 
The theologians read in this question the nature of the ex- 
pected reply ; and it was amply conformable to his wish. He 
immediately threw himself on his, knees before a crucifix, 
and raising his hands towards heaven, put up a prayer for 
strength in his resolution to pursue as deadly enemies all who 

* Vandervynet. 
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wwg dthftt«ggy wilhfealiaydiiltoat from hk own. If 
this were not milT a ncrilegmiB fiiroe, it mimt be that tiie 
Uitphemiiig biffot oeUered the Deity to be a nxmster of oxik* 
«1^ like himseK - •. 

£ven Viffliiu was terrified by the nature of Philip's com- 
BMuids ; BM tibe patriot lords once more withdrew from all 
shdue in the government, leaving to the duchess of Parma 
and her ministers the whole responsilMlity of the new mea- 
snreSb They were at length put into actual and vigorous eze- 
eutaon in the beffinning of the year 1566. The inquiffiton 
of the fiuth, with their familiars, stalked abroad boldl^ in the 
devoted proviaces» carrying persecution and death m their 
train. Numerous but partial insurrections opposed these 
odkms intruders. Every district and town became the scene 
of finightful executions or tumultuous resistance. The <xxh 
verts to the new doctrines multiplied, as usual, under tht 
effects of persecution. ** There was nowhere to be seen," 
says a contemporary author, "the meanest mechanic who dtf 
not find a weapon to strike down the murderers of his com- 
patriots.'* Hcmand, Zealand, and Utrecht, alone escaped firom 
those fiwt accumulating horrors. William of Nassau was 
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1566. 
oomuaicKiiurr of vnx asvoiiOiioir. 

Thb govemant and her ministers now began to tremble. 
Ph^p's fiivorite counsellors advised him to 3aeld to the popu- 
lar despair ; but nothing could change his determinate to 
pursue his bloody game to the last chance. He had foreseen 
the impossibilitv of reducing the country to slavery as long 
as it maintained its tranquillity, and tfaat union which ferms 
in itself the elements and the cement of strength. It was 
from deep calculation that he had excited the troubles, and 
now kept them alive. He knew that the structure of illegal 
power could only be raised on the ruins of public rights and 
national happiness; and the materials of desolation finmd 
sympathy in his ccHigenial mind. 

And now in reaSty began the awful revolution of the 
Netherlands against their tyrant In a f^w years this so 
lately flourishing and happy nation presented a frightiul pic- 
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tore; and in the midst of Eoropefm peace, prosperity, aai 
emlization, the wickedness of (me prince drew down on liie 
C4iuntry^ he misgoverned more evils than it had soi^red for 
centuries fixmi the worst efiects of its foreign foes. 

William of Nassau has heen accused of having at lei^th 
ui^ed on the govemant to promulgate the &al edicts and 
the re6oluti(HQB of the council of Trent, and then retiring ftom 
the council of state. This line of conduct may he safoly 
admitted and fiiirly defended hy his admirers. He had seen 
the uselessness of remonstrance against the intuitions of the 
king. Every possible means had oeen tried, without eflfect, 
to soften his pitiless heart to the sufierings of the country. 
At length the moment came when the people had reached 
that pitch of despair which is the great force of the oppressed, 
and William felt that their strength was now equal to the 
contest he had long foreseen. It is therefore absurd to accuse 
him of artifice in die exercise of that wisdom which rarely 
fiuled him on any important crisis. A change of circumstan* 
ees gives a new name to actions and motives ; and it would 
be hard to blame William of Nassau for the on^ point in 
which he bore th? least resemblance to Philip of Spain,— 
that depth of penetration, which the latter turned to every 
base, and the former to every noble purpose. 

Up to the ^esent moment the prince of Orange and the 
counts Egmont and Horn, with their partisans and fri^ads, 
had sincerely desired the public peace, and acted in the com* 
mon interest of the king and the people. But all the nobles 
had not acted with the same constitutional moderation. Many 
of those, disappointed on personal accoimts, others professing 
the new doctrines, and the rest variously afi^cted by manifold 
motives, formed a body of violent and sometimes of impru« 
dent malcontents. The marriage of Alexander prince of 
Farma, sc«i of the govemant, which was at this tune cele* 
bfated at Brussels, brought together an immense number of 
these dissatisfied nobles, who became thus drawn into closer 
connexion, and whose national candor was more than usually 
brought out in the confidential intercourse of society. Politics 
and patriotism were the common subjects of conversation in 
the various convivial meetings that took place. Two German 
nobles, counts Holle and Schwarzemberg, at that period in 
&e Netherlands, loudly proclaimed the fovorable disposition 
(^ the princes of the empire towards the Belgians.* It was 
supposed even thus early that negotiations had been opened 
with several of those sovereigns. In short, nothing seemed 
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wanting but a leader, to give consistency and wei^^t to 
cmifederacy which was as yet but in embryo. This 
doubly fiimished in the persons of Louis A N 
Henry de Brederode. The former, brother of the 
Orange, was possessed of many of those brilliant q^ 
which mark men as worthy of distinction in times of 
Educated at Greneva, he was passionately attached to 
formed religion, and identified in his hatred the Cai 
church and the tyranny of Spain. Brave and impel 
was, to his elder brother, but as an adventurous 
compared with a sagacious general. He loved W] 
well as he did their common cause, and his life was de 
to both. I 

Henry de Brederode, lord of Vianen and marquis of U 
was descended from the ancient counts of Holland, 
illustrious origin, which in his own eyes formed a high 
to distinction, had not procured him any of those ei 
ments or dignities which he considered his due. He 
presumptuous and rash, and rather a fluent speaker 
eloquent orator. Louis of Nassau was thoroughly 
by the justice of the cause he espoused ; De Brederod< 
poused it for the glory of becoming its champion. The 
only wished for action; the latter longed for distinctkn. 
neither the enthusiasm of Nassau, nor the vanity of De 
derode, was allied with those superior attributes requ' 
form a hero. 

The confederation acquired its perfect organization in 
month of February, Id6i6, on the 10th of which montii 
celebrated manifesto was signed by its numerous adh 
The first name affixed to this document was that of F 
de Mamix, lord of St Aldegonde, from whose pen it emaft« 
ated; a man of great talents both as soldier and wnterjl 
Numbers of the utility followed him on this muster^^rcfl or^ 
patriotism, and many of the most zealous royalists wera 
among them. This remarkable proclamation of geneial 
feeling consisted chiefly in a powerfiii reprehension of flie^ 
illegal establishment of the inquisition in the Low Coiintris^ 
and a solemn obligation on the members of the confoderacf 
to unite in the common cause against this detested nuisanoa^ 
Men of all ranks and classes oflered their signatures, and 
several Catholic priests among the rest Irie prince of 
Orane^e, and the counts Egmcnt, Horn, and Meghem, de- 
clined becoming actual partiea to this bold measure; aod 
when the question was debated as to the most appropriate 
way of presenting an address to the govemant, these noUe* 
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advised the mildest and most respectful demeanor on the 

of the purposed deputation. 

At the first intelligence of these proceedings, the duchess 

Parma, absorbed by terror, had no resource but to assem- 

hastily such members of the council of state as were at 

Is ; and she entreated, by the most pressing letters, 

trince of Orange and count Horn to resume their places 

is council. But three courses of conduct seemed applica- 

to the emergency ; — ^to take up arms — ^to grant the demands 

the confederates--or to temporize and to amuse theift with 

k feint of moderation, until the orders of the king might be 

tfabtained finom Spain. It was not, however, till after a lapse 

of fbur months that the council finally met to deliberate on 

these important questions ; and during this long interval at 

;«ach a crisis, the confederates gained constant accessions to 

Iheir numbers, and completely consolidated their plans. The 

opinions in the council were greatly divided as to the mode 

of treatment towards those, whom one party considered as 

patriots acting in their constitutional rights, and the oliier as 

rebels in open revolt against the king.* The prince of Orange 

and De Berlaimont were the principal leaders and chief 

speakers on either side. But the reasonings of the former, 

racked by the urgency of events, carried the majority of the 

sufira^s ; and a promised redress of grievances was agreed 

on beforehand, as the anticipated answer to the coming 

demands. 

Even while the council of state held its sittings, the report 
was spread through Brussels that the confederates were ap- 
proaching. And at length they did enter the city, to the 
amount of some hundreds of the representatives or the first 
fiunilies in the country. On the following day, the 5th of 
April, 1566, they walked in solemn procession to the palace. 
Their demeanor was highly imposing, from their mingled air 
of forbearance and determination. ^1 Brussels thronged out, 
to gaze and sympathize with this extraordinary spectacle, of 
men whose resolute step showed they were no common sup- 
pliants, but whose modest bearing had none of the seditious 
air of fkction. The goveraant received the distinguished 
petitioners with courtesy, listened to their detail of griev- 
ances, and returned a moderate, conciliatory, but evasive 
answer. 

The confederation, which owed its birth to, and was cradled 
in social enjoyments, was consolidated in the midst of a feast 
The day following tiiis first deputation to the govemant, De 

♦ Vandervynct. 
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Brederqde gave a gnnd xepast to his aasoeiates in tlie 
de Culemboorg. lliree hundred ^ests were present, 
flamed by joy and hope, liieir spirits rose high under 
iaflaence of wine, and temperance gave way to temerilgr. 
the midst of their carousing, some of the members 
that when the govemant received the written petition, 
Beilaimont obwrved to her, that ** she had nothing' to 
from such a band of bemxs," (tat de Gubux.) The fiust 
that many of the ctmfiraerates were, frcnn individual exti 
gance and mismanagement, reduced to such a state of pov 
as to justify in some sort the sarcasm. The chie& of 
company being at that very moment debating on the m 
which utey should choose for this patriotic leajgfue, the title 
Oueux was instantly proposed, and adopted with accla 
The reproach it was originally intenaed to convey 

neutralized, as its general application to men <^ all 

and fortunes conc^ed its efiect as a stigma on Boany 
v^iom it might be seriously applied. Neither were ejcu 
wanting of the most absurd and apparentlv dishononng 
names leing elsewhere adopted by powernil political pa 
** Long live the Gueux !" was the toast given and tomi 
ousl^ drunk by this madbrained company; and Bredei 
setting no bounds to the boisterous excitement which fi>l]owi 
procured immediately, and slung across his shoulden^ 
wallet such as was worn by pilgrims and beggars ; drank 
the health of all present, in a wooden cup or porringer; 
londly swore that he was ready to sacrifice his fortune 
life for the common cause. Each man passed round the bowtll 
which he first put to his lips — ^repeated the oath — and UiQi| 
pledged himself to the compact The waUet next went the 
rounds of the whole assemblv, and was .finally hunr upon a 
nail driven into the wall for the purpose ; and ga2ed on will 
such enthusiasm as the emblems of political or religious ftith, 
however worthless or absurd, never fiul to inspire in the 
minds of enthusiasts. 

The tumult caused by this ceremony, so ridiculous in itselC 
hat so sublime in its results, attracted to the spot the priaos 
of Oran^ and counts Effmont and Horn, whose presence is 
miiversally attributed by me historians to accident, but whkli 
was probably that kind of chance that leads medical practi* 
tioners in our days to the field where a duel is fought They 
entered ; and Brederode, who did the honours of the maiMMi, 
(breed them to be seated, and to join in the festivity.* The 



• Tbe fbllowing was Eginonrt aocount of their oondnct. ** W« inmk • 
■infte flSM of wine each, to ehottts of ' Long live the king! long live tto 
GueazT It waa the flrat time J bad heard the conMvaey so aaoMl, aall 
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Hftpearance of three such distinguished personag^es height- 
Bfeed the gfeneral excitement ; and the most important assem- 
e that had for centuries met together in the Netherlands 
the discussion of afiairs of state with aJl the burlesque 
vagance of a debauch. But this frantic scene did^ not 
!ftush the afiair. What they resolved on while drunk, they 
ed to perform when aober. Rallying'-signs and watch- 
were adopted and soon displayed, u was thought that 
ig better suited the occasicm than the immediate adop- 
tion ofthe costume as well as the title of beggary. In a very 
Ik'w days the city streets were filled with men in gray cloaks, 
fhishioned on the model of those used by mendicants and pil- 
gprims. Each confederate caused this uniform to be worn by 
eveiy member of his family, and replaced with it the lively 
of his servants. Several fastened to their girdles or their 
s^rord-hilts small wooden drinking-cups, clasp-knives, and 
other spnbols ofthe begging fraternity ; while all soon wore 
on their breasts a medal of gold or silver, representing on 
one lude the effigy of Philip, with the words, ^ Faithful to 
the king; and on the reverse, two hands clasped, with the 
motto, " Jusqu^ d la besace" (Even to the wallet) From 
this origin arose the application of the word Chieux^ in its 
political sense, as common to all the inhabitants of the Neth- 
erltods who embraced the cause of the Reformation, and 
took up arms against their tyrant Having presented two 
subsequent remonstrances to the govemant, and obtained 
some consoling promises of moderation, the chief confederates 
quitted Brussels, leaving several directors to sustain their 
cause in the capital ; while they themselves spread into the 
various provinces, exciting the people to join the legal and 
constitutional resistance with which they were resolved to 
oppose the inarch of bigotry and despotism. 

A new form of edict was now decided on by the ffovemant 
and her council ; and after various insidious and illegal but 
successful tricks, the consent of several ofthe provinces was 
obtained to the adoption of measures that, under a guise of 
comparative moderation, were little less abominable than 
those commanded by the king.'" These were formally si^ed 
l^ the council, and dispatched to Spain to receive Philip's 
sanction, and thus acquire the force of law. The embassy to 
lOidrid was confided to the marquis of Bergen and the baron 

■TOW that it displeased me ; but tbe times weFo so oritical, that people 
were obliged to tolerate many things contrary to their inclinations, and I 
believed myself on this occasion to act with perfect innocence." — Procla 
ttvmnal da Grails fZgmemt. 
•gckitter. 
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de Montiffny ; the latter of whom was hrother to count 
and had ronnerly been employed cm a like miatnon. Mom 
appears to have had some qiudms of apprehenakni in 
taiang this new office. His good gemus seemed fiir 
to stand between him and the fate which await^ him. Am 
accident which happened to his colleague allowed an 
fyr retarding his journey. But the ^ovemant ur^ed 
away : he set out, and reached his destmation ; not to (' 
the cause of his country at the foot of the throne, bat to 
a victim to his patriotisuL* 

The situation of the patriot lords was at this crisis 
liarly embarrassing. The conduct of the confederates 
so essentially tantamount to open rebellion, that the pnnoa 
of Orange and his friends found it almost impossible to pro* 
serve a neutrality between the court and the peo|de. AS 
their wishes urged them to join at once in the public canae; 
but they were restrained by a lingering sense of loyalty to 
the king, whose employments they still held, and whose oob- 
fidence they were, therefore, nominally supposed to share: 
They seemed reduced to the necessity of coming to an ez> 
planation, and, perhaps, a premature rupture with the gov- 
ernment; of jcHuing in the harsh measures it was likelj ts 
adopt against those with whose proceedings they sympafai^ 
ed ; or, as a last alternative, to withdraw, as they haa done 
befbre, wholly from all interference in public anairsi Slill 
their presence in the council of state was, even though 
influence had ^preatly decreased, of vast service to the 
triots, in checking the hostility of the court ; and the ( 
federates, on the other hand, were restrained from acts of 
open violence, by fear of the disapprobation of these their 
best. and most powerful friends. Be their individual motiw 
or reasoning what they might, they at length adopted tfae 
alternative above alluded to, and resided their places. Coqat 
Horn retired to his estates ; count Egmont repaired to Aix- * 
la-Chapelle, under the pretext of being ordered thither hf 
his physicians ; the prince oi Orange remained for a whik at 
Brussels. 

In the meanwhile, the confederation* gained ground eveij 
day.. Its measures had totally chahged the fiice of affiuis is 
all parts of the nation. The general discontent now acqnirad 
stability, and consequent importance. The chief merchaali 
of many of the towns enrolled themselves in the patriot band. 
Many active and ardent minds, hitherto withJidd by the 
doubtful construction of the association, now freely entered 

« SchiUer. 
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into it when it took the form of union and respectability. 
**~ ^gy, if not excess, seemed legitimatized. The vanity of 
leaders was flattered by the consequence they acquired ; 
weak minds gladly embraced an occasion of mixing with 
e whose importance gave both protection and conceal- 
saent to their insignificance. 

An occasion so favorable for the rapid promulgation of the 
new doctrines was promptly taken advantage of bv the 
French Huguenots and their Proie^tant brethren of Ger- 
many.* The disciples of reform poured from all quarters 
into the Low Countries, and made prodigious progress, with 
all the energy of proselytes, and too often with the fury of 
fanatics. The three principal sects into which the re&rmers 
were divided, were those of the Anabaptists, the Calvinists, 
and the Lutherans. The first and least numerous were 
chiefly established in Friesland. "The second were spread 
over the eastern provincea Their doctrines being already 
admitted into some kingdoms of the north, they were pro- 
tected by the most powerful princes of the empire. The 
third, and by far the most numerous and wealthy, abounded 
in the southern provinces, and particularly in Flanders. They 
mrere supported by the zealous efforts pf French, Swiss, and 
German ministers ; and their dogmas were nearly the same 
i¥ith those of the established reli^on of England. The city 
of Antwerp was the central pomt of union for the three 
sects; but the only principle they held in common was their 
hatred against popery, the inquisition, and Spain. 

The govemant had now issued orders to the chief ma» 
iristrates to proceed with moderation against the heretics; 
orders which were obeyed in their most ample latitude hy 
those to whose sympatiiies they were so congenial Until 
then, the Protestants were satisfied to meet by stealth at 
ni^t; but under this negative protection of the authorities 
they now boldly assembled in public. Field-preachings com- 
menced in Flanders ; and the minister who first set this ex- 
ample was Herman Strieker, a converted monk, a native of 
Overyssel, a powerful speaker, and a bold enthusiast. He 
soon drew together an audience of 7000 persons. A furious 
magistrate rushed among this crowd, and hoped to disperse 
them sword in hand ; but he was soon struck down, mortally 
womided, with ai^ower of stones.f Irritated and emboldened 
by this raah attempt, the Protestants assembled in still greater 
mmibers near Aloet ; but on this occasion they appeared with 
poniards, guns, and halberds. They intrenched themselves 

«^p^Wi^»^^w^— ^^i^iM^— ^KB^^^— ^■^—1^—— ^^^^i^^— ^ ■ ■■■ ^^^^^^1 ■ tmm^m^^— ■ ■ ■ ■! .. ■ I ■■■! I ■ ■■ »■■■■■»■ m 

♦ Bfsliilter. t Vanderrynct, 
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under the protection of wagons and all sorts of obstacles to 
a sudden attack; placed oatpoets and videttes; and thus took 
the field in the doubly dangerous aspect of fknaticism and 
war. Similar assemblies soon spread over the whole of Flan- 
ders, inflamed by the exhortations of Strieker and another 
preacher, called Peter Dathen, of Poperingue. It was cal- 
culated that 15,000 men attended at some of these preach- 
ings ; while a third apostle of Calvinism, Ambrose Ville, a 
Frenchman, successfully excited the inhabitants of Toumay, 
Valenciennes, and Antwerp, to form a common league for 
the promulgation of their ftiith. The sudden appearance of 
I>e JBrederode at the latter place decided their plan, and gave 
the courage to fix on a day for its execution. An immense 
assemblage simultaneously quitted the three cities at a pre- 
concerted time ; and when liey united their forces at the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, the preachings, exhortations, and psahn- 
singing commenced, under the auspices of several Huguenot 
and German ministers, and continued for several days in all 
the zealous extravagance which may be well imagined to 
characterize such a scene. 

The citizens of Antwerp were terrified for the safety of 
the place, and courier after courier was dispatched to the 
govemant at Brussels to implore her presence. The duch- 
ess, not daring to take such a step without the authority of 
the king, sent count Meghem as her representativoj with 
proposals to the magistrates to call out the garrison. The 
populace soon understood the object of this messenger ; and 
assailing him with a violent outcry, forced him to fly from the 
city. Then the Calvinists petitioned the magistrates for per- 
mission to openly exercise their religion, and for the grant of 
a temple in which to celebrate its rites. The magistrates in 
this conjuncture renewed their application to the govemant, 
and entreated her to send the prince of Orange, as the only 
person capable of saving the city from destruction. The 
duchess was forced to adopt this bitter alternative ; and the 
prince, after repeated refusals to mix again in public afiaiiB, 
yielded, at leitgth, less to the supplications of the govemant 
than to his own wishes to do another service to the cause of 
his country. At half a league from the city he was met Inr 
De Brederode, with an immense concourse of people of afi 
sects and opinions, who hailed him as a protector from the 
tyranny of the king, and a savior from the dangers of their 
own excess. Nothing could exceed the wisdom, the firm- 
ness, and the benevolence, with which he managed all con- 
flicting interests, and preserved tranquillity amidst a chaos of 
opposing prejudices and passions. ^ 
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Fran the first establishment of the field-preachings the 

Srremant had implored the confederate lords to aid her foe 
e re-establishment of order. De Brederode seized this ex- 
cuse for convoking a general meeting of the associates, which 
consequently took place at the town of St Trend, in the dis- 
trict of Liege. Full 2000 of the members appeared on the 
samnKms. The language held in this assembly was much 
i^ronger and less equii^cal than that formerly used.* The 
delay in the arrival of the king's answer presaged ill as to 
his intentions ; while the rapid growth of the public power 
seined to mark the present as the time for successfufly de- 
, manding all that the people required. Several c^the datho- 
lic meimiers, still royalists at heart, were shocked to hear a 
total liberty of conscience spoken of as one of the privileges 
sought for.f The young count of Mansfield, among others, 
withdrew immediately from the confoderation ; and thus the 
first stone seemed to be removed fix>m this imperfectly con- 
structed edifice. 

The prince of Orange and count E^inont were applied to, 
and appointed by the govemant, wim fiiU powers to treat 
with Aie confederates. Twelve of the latter, among whom 
were Louis of Nassau^ De Brederode, and De Culembourg, 
met them ^ appointment at Dufle, a village not fiir from 
Mechlin. The result of the conference was a respectful but 
firm address to the govemant, repelling her accusatloos of 
having entered into foreign treaties ; declaring their readi- 
ness to march agamst the French troops, should they set foot 
in the country ; and claiming, with the utmost force of rea- 
soning, the convocation of the states-general. This was re- 
plied to by an entreaty tiiat they would still wait patiently 
for twenty-four days, in hopes of an answer from the king; 
and die sent the marquess of Bergen in all spe^ to Madrid, 
to support Montigny in his efforts to obtain some prompt de- 
cision from Philip.f The king, who was then at ^govia. 
assembled his council, consisting of the duke of Alva and 
eight other grtmdees. The two deputies firom the Nether- 
lands attended at the deliberations, which were held for sev- 
eral successive days ; but the king was never present The 
whole state of amiirs being debated with what appears u 
cahn and dispassionate view, considering the hostile preju- 
dices of this council, it was decided to advise the king to 
adopt generally a more moderate line of conduct in the Neth- 
erlands, and to abolish the inquisition ; at the same time pro- 

*Vandervynct. f Schiller. t Vandenrynct. 
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hibiting under the most awful threats all confederataon, 
semblage, or public preachings, under any pretext wF 

The Idng^s first care on receiving tlua advice was to 
in all the principal towns of Spain and the Nethei 
prayer and processions to implore the divine approbatioa 
the resolutions which he had formed. He appeared tlien 
person at the council of state, and issued a decree, by 
he refused his consent to the convocation of the sta^ 
eral, and bound himself to take several German rej_ 
into liis pay. He ordered the duchess of Parma, by a isiTrfl 
letter, to unmediately cause to be raised 3000 cavaby atf 
10,000 foot, and he remitted to her for this purpose 300Mi 
florins in gM. He next wrote with his own hand to sevioeil 
of his partisans in the various towns, encouraging' them it 
their fidelity to his purposes, and promising Aem his so^ 
port. He rejected iJie adoption of the moderation reooi 
mended to him ; but he consented to the abolition <^ the i 
quisition in its most odious sense, re-establi^ing that moft 
fied species of ecclesiastical tyranny which hadt)een intr^ 
duced into the Netherlands by Charles V. The people d 
that devoted country were thus successful in obtaming one 
important concession from the king, and in meeting uneft 
pected consideration from this Spanish counciL Whether 
these measures had been calculated ^ith a view to their fiifl* 
ure, it is not now easy to determine; at all events they came 
too late.f When Philip's letters reached Brussels, the ioo> 
noclasts or image-breakers were abroad-l 

It requires no profound research to C(»nprehend the inh 
pulse which leads a horde of fanatics to the most mosistroQ 
excesses. That the deeds of the iconoclasts arose from the 
spontaneous outburst of mere vulgar fury, admits of nodoabt 
The aspersion which would trace those deeds tothe meetin; 
of St Trond, and fix the infamy on the body of nobility there 
assembled, is scarcely worthy of refutation. The very lowest 
of the people were the actors as well as the authors of tiie 
outrages, which were at once shocking to every friend rf 
liberbr, and injurious to that sacred cause. Artois and westeiB 
Flanders were the scenes of the first exploits of the icono- 
clasts. A band of peasants, intermixed with beggars anl 
various other vagabonds, to the amount of about 300,} uigd 
by fanaticism and those baser passions which animate eveiy 
lawless body of men, armed with hatchets, clubs, and ham- 
mers, forced open the doors of some . of the village churcho 
in the neighborhood of St Omer, and tore down and de- 

*ScMller. f VanderryncL |ScbiIler. SVanderTyMt 
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lioyed Qot only the images and relics of saints, but those 
ornaments which Christians of all sects hold sacred, and 
to the most simple rites of religion, 
cities of Ypres, Lille, and other places of in^rtance, 
soon subject to similar visitations ; and the whole of 
lers was in a few days ravaged by furious multitudes, 
firantic energy spread terror and destruction on their 
tte. Antwerp was protected for a while by the presence 
€ the prince of Orange ; but an order from the govemant 
IpTing obliged him to repair to Brussels, a few nights after 
Ijb departure the celebrated cathedral shared the fate of 
fOany a minor temple, and was utterly pillaged. The blind 
fiiry of the spoilers was not confined to the mere effigies 
which they considered the types of idolatry, nor even to the 
pictures, the vases, the sixty-six altars, and their richly 
wrought accessories ; but it was equally fatal to the splendid 
Qigan, which was considered the finest at that time in exist- 
ence. The rapidity and the order with which this torchlight 
scene was acted, without a single accident amon^ the nu- 
merous doers, has excited the wonder of almost all its early 
historians. One of them does not. hesitate to ascribe the 
"miracle" to the absolute agency of demons.* For thr^e 
days and nights these revolting scenes were acted, and evenr 
church in 3ie city shared the fate of the cathedral, which 
next to St. PeterVat Rome was the most magnificent in 
Christendom.! 

Ghent, Toumay, Valenciennes, Mechlin, and other cities, 
were. next the theatres of similar excesses; and in an in- 
credibly short space of time above 400 churches were pillaged 
in Flanders and Brabant. Zealand, Utrecht, and others of 
the northern provinces, suffered more or less; Friesland, 
Guelders, and Holland alone escaped, and even the latter but 
m P^tial instances. 

These terrible scenes extinguished every hope of recon- 
ciliation with the king. An inveterate and interminable 
batred was now established between him and the people ; for 
the whole nation was identified with deeds, which were in 
reality only shared by the most base, and were lothesome to 
^1 who were enlightened. It was in vain that the patriot 
nobles might hope or strive to exculpate themselves; they 
were sure to be held criminal either in fact or by implication. 
No show of lovalty, no efibrts to restore order, no personal 
^rifice, could save them from the hatred or screen them 
from the vengeance of Philip. 

* Strada. t Scbiller. 
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The afinght of the governant during the flhort r&gBt 
anardiy and terror was without bounds. She strove lo 
her escape from Brussels, and was restrained from ao 
only by the joint solicitations of Viglius and the 
Imights of the order of the Golden Fleece, conaistiiig' of tli 
jSrst among the nobles of all parties. But, in fitct, a specili 
of violence waa used to restrain her from this most fiital sta; 
for Viglius gave orders that the gates of the city shculd It 
shut, and egress refused to any one belonging- to the cooit^ 
The some\mat less terrified duchess now named count Mu»< 
field governor of the town, reinforced the garnscm, ordeial 
arms to be distributed to all her adherents, and then caUei a 
council to deliberate on tlie measures to be adopteci. A coih 
promise with the confederates and the reformers was inm^ 
mously agreed to. The prince of Orange and counts j^ 
mont and Horn were once more appointed to this arduoiB^ 
bitration between the court and the people.f Necessity aov 
extorted almost every concession which had been so kif 
denied to justice and prudence. The confederates were d^ 
clared absolved from all res^nsibUity relative to their p» 
ceedings. The suppression of the inquisition, the »>M>lifiini 
of the edicts against heresy, and a permission for the preadh 
ings, were simultaneously published. 

The confederates, on their side, undertook to remain 
fill to the service of the king, to do their best for the 
liahment of order, and to punish the iconoclasts. A 
treaty to this effect was drawn up and executed by t& le- 
spective plenipotentiaries, and forxnally approved by the m^ 
emant, who affixed her sign-manual to the instrumenL Sfo 
only consented to this measure ailer a long strug^gle, wai 
wim tears in her eyes ; and it was with a trembling hnl 
that she wrote an account of these transactions to the Ida^^ 

Soon after this the several governors repaired to their ie> 
spective provinces, and their eSbrts for the re-establishmMk 
of tranquillity were attended with various degrees of socoeaL 
Several of the ringleaders in the late excesses were executed; 
and this severity was not confined to the partisans of te 
Catholic church. The prince of Orange and count Egmosl; 
with others of the patriot lords, set the example of this joift 
severity. John Casambrot lord of Beckerzeel, Egmflot!^ 
secretary, and a leading member of the ccmfederatioo, pot 
himself at the head of some others of the associated gentls* 

* BcltiU«r. t Vftndervjmct. X Seliillar. 
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fell upon a refractory band of iconoclasts near Gram^ 
in Flanders, and took thirty prisoners, of whom he or- 
twenty^eight to be hanged on the spot 
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CHAP. IX. 
1560—1573. 

TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF JIEQUESENS. 

Aix the services just related in the common cause of the 
eountry and the king produced no effect on lihe vmdictive 
spirit ra the latter. Neither the lapse of time, the proois of 
repentance, nor the fulfilment of their duty, could efiace the 
liatred' excited by a conscientious opposition to even one de- 
mgn of despotism.*" 

Philip was ill at Segovia when he received accounts of the 
excesses of the imag«-breakers, and of the convention con- 
cloded with the heretic8.f Dispatches from the govemant, 
^tb private advices from Viglius, EgmOnt, Mansfield, Meg- 
hem, de Berlaimont, and others, gave him ample information 
as to the real state of things^ and they thus strove to palliate 
their having accecled to the convention. The emperor even 
wrote to his royal nephew, imploring him to treat his way- 
ward subjects with moderation, and offered his mediation be- 
tween them. Philip, though severely .suffering, gave ffreat 
attention to the details of this correspondence, whicn he 
minutely examined, and laid before his council of state, with 
notes and observations taken by himself. But he took special 
care to send to them only such parts as he chose them to be 
well in&rmed upon ; his natural distrust not suffering him to 
have any confidential communication with men4 

Again the Spanish council appears to have interfered be- 
tween the people of the Netherlands and the enmity of the 
monarch ; and the offered mediation of tl^e emperor was re- 
commended to his acceptance, to avoid the appearance of a 
forced concession to the popular will. Philip was also strongly 
urged to repair to the scene of the disturbances ; and a main 
question ot debate was, whether he should march at the head 
of an army or confide himself to the lo3ralty and good faith 
of his Belgian subjects. But the indolence or the pride of 
Philip was too stnmg to admit of his taking so vigorous a 

* Schiller. t Hopper. X Idem. 
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measore ; and all these consultations ended in two letteis tm 
the governant In the first he declared his firm intention I9 
visit the Netherlands in person; refused to convoke ^bm 
states-general ; passed in silence the treaties concluded wA 
the Protestants and the confederates ; and finished by a 40- 
claration that he would throw himself wholly on the fiddi^ 
of the country. In his second letter, meant fi>r the govern^ 
ant alone, he authorized her to assemhle the states-genenl 
if public opinion became too powerful for resistance, but am. 
no account to let it transpire that he had under any circaB- 
stances given his consent 

During these deliberations in Spain, the Protestants in the 
Netherlands amply availed themselves of the privilegres tl^ 
had gained They erected numerous wooden churches win 
incredible activity."*^ Young and old, noble and plebeian* of 
these energetic men, assisted in the manual labors of these 
occupations ; and* the women freely applied the produce of 
their ornaments and jewels to forward the pious work.f Bsk 
the furious outrages of the iconoclasts had done infinite mis* 
chief to both political and religious freedom : many of t^ 
CatholicSf and particularly the priests, gradually withdrew 
themselves from the confederacy, which Uius lost some of itfl 
most firm supporters. And on the other hand, the severl^ 
with which some of its members pursued the guilty, ofifendn 
and alarmed the body of the people, who could not distill 
guish the shades of dmerence between the love of liberty anl 
mepractice of licentiousness. 

The governant and her satellites adroitly took advantage 
of this state of things to sow dissension among the patnota 
Autograph letters from Philip to the principal lords weredk* 
tributed among them with such artnil and mysterious pre- 
cautions, as to throw the rest into perplexity, and sive wik 
suspicions of the other's fidelity. The report of the imme* 
diate arrival of Philip had also considerable efiect over the 
less resolute, or more selfi^ ; and the confederation was dis- 
solving rapidly under the operations of intrigue, self^interee^ 
and fear. Even the count of Egmont was not proof against 
the si;btle seductioffs of the wily monarch, whose severe yet 
flattering letters half frightened and* half soothed him into a 
relapse of royalism. But with tlie prince of Orange Phflo 
had no chance of success. It is unquestionable, that be hm 
means of acquiring information what they might, he did soe- 
ceed in procuring minute intelligence of all that was going 
on in the king's most secret council. He had from time to 



* Vandervynct. t Schiller. 
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time procured copies of the govemant's dispatches ; but the 
document which threw the most important light upon the 
ftftl intentions of Philip, was a confidential epistle to the 
govemant from D'Alava, the Spani^ minister at Paris, in 
idiich he spoke in terms too clear to admit any doubt as to the 
terrible example which the kin^ was resolved to make among 
the patriot lords."*" Bergen and Montign^ confirmed this, by 
liie accounts they sent home from Madrid of the alteration 
in the manner with which they were treated by Philip and 
bis courtiers; and the prince of Orange was more firmly de- 
cided in his opinions of the coming vengeance of the tyrant 

William summoned his brother Louis, the counts Egmont, 
Horn, and Hoogstraeten,*to a secret conference at Termonde; 
and he there submitted to them this letter of Alava's, with 
otiiers which he had received from Spain, confirmatory of his 
worst fears. Louis o^ Nassau voted for open and instant re- 
bellion : William recommended a cautious observance of the 
projects of government, not doubting but a fair pretext would 
be soon given to justify the most vigorous overt acts of re- 
volt : but Egmont at once struck a death-blow to the ener- 
getic project of one brother, and the cautious amendment of 
die other, by declaring his present resolution to devote him- 
self wholly to the service of the kiag, and on no inducement 
whatever to risk the perils of rebellion. He expressed his 
perfect reliance on the justice and the goodness of Philip, when 
onoaJie should see the determined loyalty of those whom he 
had hitherto had bo much reason to suspect ; and he exhorted 
the others to follow his example. The two brothers, and 
count Horn implored him in their turn to abandon this blind 
reliance on the tyrant ; but in vain. His new and unlooked- 
Ibr profession of faith completely parah^zed their plana He 
possessed too largely the confidence or both the soldiery and 
the people, to make it possible to attempt any serious mea- 
sure of resistance in which he would not take a part The 
meeting broke up without coming to any decision. All those 
who bore a part in it were expected at Brussels ito attend fhe 
council of state ; Egmont alone repaired thither. The ffov- 
emant questioned him on the object of the conference at Ter- 
monde : he only replied bv an indicant glance, at the same 
time presenting a copy of Alava*s letter. 

The govemant now applied her whole efibrts to destroy 
the unimi among the patriot lords. She, in the mean time, 
ordered levies of troops to the amount of some thousands, the 
command of which was given to the nobles on whose at- 
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tachment sbe could reckon. The most vigorous meosun^ 
were adopted. Noircsurmes, governor of Hainaolt, appeasi( 
before Valenciennes, which, being in the power of the Ci^ 
vinists, had assumed a most determined attitude of rnnil 
ance. He vainly summoned the place to submission, and l» 
admit a royalist garrison ; and on receiving an obstinate i^ 
fusal, he commenced the siege in form. An undisciptindk. 
rabble of between 3000 and ^00 gueux, under the diiectim 
of John de Soreas, gathered together in the neighborhood cf 
Lille and Toumai^ with a show of attacking these plaoeiL 
But the governor of the former town dispersed one party df 
them ; and Noircarmes surprised aiid almost destroyed the 
main body — ^their leader falling in the action."" These wcm 
the first encounters of the civil war, which raged withost 
cessation for upwards of forty years in these devoted oouih 
tries, and which is universally allowed to be the most fe- 
markable that ever desolated any isolated portion of Eunipa 
The space which we have abeady given to the causes whic^ 
produced this memorable revolution, now actually comniencedy 
will not allow us to do more than rapidly sketch the fiore 
events that succeeded each other with frightful rapidity. 

While Valenciennes prepared for a vigorous resistance, t 
general synod of the Protestants was held at Antwerp, and 
De Brederode undertook an attempt to see the govemant, ui 
lay before her the complaints of this body : but she r^nei 
to admit him into the capital. He lihen addressed to her • 
remonstrance in writing, in which he reproached her wilfc 
her violation of the treaties, on the &ith of which the ca^ 
federates had dispersed, and the majority of the Piotestanls 
laid down their arms. He implored her to revoke the aev 
proclamations, by which she prohibited them from the fits 
exercise of their religion ; and above all things, he insisted 
on the abandonment ci the siege of Valenciennes, and tin 
disbanding of the new levies. The govemant's reply 
one of haughty reproach and defiance. The gaunUet 
now thrown down; no possible hope of reconciliation 
mained ; and the whole country fiew to arms. A sadden a^ 
tempt on the part of the royalists, under count Megfaea^ 
agamst Bois-le-duc, was repulsed by 800 men, commanded 
by an officer named Bomberg, in the immediate service ef 
De Brederode, who had fortified himself in his garrison town 
of Vienen. 

The prince of Orange maintained at Antwerp an attitoie 
of extreme firmness and caution. His time for action had 
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yet arrived ; but his advice and protection were of infi- 
I importance on many occasions. John de Marnix, lord 
«# Touio!)se, inrother of Philip de St Aldegonde, took poB- 
fl^Bsion of Osterweel on the Scheldt, a quarter of a league 
Mm Antwerp* and fortified himself in a strong position. But 
he "was impetuously attacked hy the count de Lannoy with a 
eonsiderable force, and perished, after a desperate defence, 
with full 1000 of his followers. Three hundred who laid 
dofwn their arms, were immediately sdler the action butch- 
ered in cold blood.* Antwerp was on this occasion saved 
fiom the excesses of its divided and furious citizens, and pre- 
served frcMn the horrors of pillage, by the calmness and in- 
trepiditgr of the prince of Orange. Valenciennes at length 
capitolsUed to the royalists, di&eartened by the defeat and 
death of De Marnix, and terrified by a bomlmrdment of 
thirty-six hours. The governor, two preachers, and about 
forty €€ the citizens, were hanged by the victors, and the 
reformed religion prohibited. Noircarroes promptly followed 
op his success. Maestricht, Tumhout, and Boid4e-duc sub- 
mitted &t his approach ; and the insurgents were soon driven 
from all the provinces, Holland alone excepted. Brederode 
fled to Germany, where he died tlie following year.f 

The goyemant showed, in her success, no smalK broofs of 
d^ision. She and her counsellors, acting under orders from 
the kin^, were resolved on embarrassing to the utmost the 
patriot fords ; and a new oath of allegiance, to be proposed 
to eyery functionary of the state, was considered as a certain 
nieans for attaining this object without the violence of an un- 
merited dismissal The terms of this oath were strongly op- 
nosed to every principle of patriotism and toleration. Count 
Man^eld was the firat of the nobles who took it The duke 
of Arschot, counts Meffhem, Berlaimont, and Egmont, fol- 
lowed his example. l*he counts of Horn, Hoogstraeten, De 
Brederode, and others, refused on various pretexts. Every 
artifice and persuasion was tried to induce the prince of 
Orange to subscribe to this new test; but his resolution had 
heen for some time formed. He saw that every chance of 
ccmstitutional resistance to tyranny wa? for the present at an 
end. I^e time for petitioning was gone by. The confodenu* 
ticMi was dissolved. A royalist army was in the field ; the 
dake <^ Alva was notoriously approaching at the head of 
anc^er, more numerous. It was worse than useless to con- 
elode a hollow convention with the govemant, of mock loy- 
alty <Hi his part and mock confidence on hers. Many other 
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importaiit considerations bmivinced William that his onl^ 
honorable, safe, and wise coarse was to exile hims^f fivil 
the Netherlands altogether, until more propitions ciiei 



stances allowed of his acting openly, boldly, and with ^bcL 
Before he put this jdan of voluntary bamshment into earn 
cation, he and Egmont had a parting interview, at the viflngt 
of Willebroek, between Antwerp and Brussels. Count Maoft^ 
field, and Berti, secretary to the govemant, were present at 
this memorable meeting. Tlie details of what passed wera 
reported to the confederates by <Mie of their party, who eon- 
trived to conceal himself in the chimney of the chamber;^ 
Nothing could exceed the energetic warmth with which tiie 
two illustrious, friends recipro^dly endeavored to turn eadi 
other from their respective line of conduct; but in vmin. 
Egmont's fatal confidence in the king was not to be shaken; 
nor was Nassau's penetrating mind to be deceived by the 
romantic delusion which led away his fi'iend. They 8^»- 
rated with most al^ctionate expressions; and Nassaa was 
even moved to tears. His parting words were to the fblkyvF- 
ing efifect : — ^* Confide, then, since it must be so, in the grati- 
tude of the king ; but a painful presentiment (God grant it 
may prove a false one !) tells me that you will serve the 
Spaniards l&B the bridge by which they will enter the coantry, 
and which they wifi destroy as soon as they have passed 
overitrt 

Onihe 11th of April, a few days after this conference, the 
prince of Orange set out for Germany, with his three bro: 
thefs and his whole family, with the exception of his eldest 
son Philip William count de Beuren, whom he left behind a 
student in the university of Louvain. He believed that the 
privileges-of the college and the fhmchises of Brabant woold 
prove a sufficient protection to the youth ; and this appears 
the only instance in which William's vigilant prudence was 
deceived.^ The departure df the prince seemed to remove all 
hope of protection or support from the unfortunate Pro- 
testants, now left the prey of their implticaWe tyrant. Tlie 
confederation of the nobles was completely broken up. The 
counts of Hoogstraeten, Bergen, and Culembourg, fi^owed te 
example of the prince of Orange, and escape to Gennany ; 
and the greater numlser of those who remained behind took 
the new oath of allegiance, and became reconciled to the 
government} 

This total dispersion of the confederacy brou^t all the 
towns of Holland into obedience to the king. But the emi- 
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which immediately commenced threatened the coun« 
^mth ruin. England and Germany swarmed with Dutch and 
^ian refugees ; and all the cfBcfris of the govemant could 
restrain Sie thousands that took to flight She was not 
e successful in her attempts to influence the measures of 
kinjg. She implored him, in repeated letters, to abandon 
design of sending a foreign army into the country, which 
represented as l)eing now quite reduced to sulnnission 
id tranquillity. She t^ded, that the mere rep(M*t of this 
xoyal invasion (so to call it) had already deprived the Nether- 
lands of many thousands of its best inhabitants ; and that the 
fluppearance of the troops would change it into a desert 
l/faese arguments, meant to dissuade, were the very means 
or encouraging Philip in his design. He conceived his pro- 
ject to be now ripe for the complete suppression of freedom ; 
and Alva socm began his march. 

On the 5th of May, 1567, this celebrated captain, whose 
reputation was so quickly destined to sink into the notoriety 
of an executioner, began his memorable march ; and on the 
22d of August, he, with his two natural sons, and his veteran 
army consisting of abput 15,000 men, arrived at the walls of 
Bmssels.^ The discipline observed on this march was a ter- 
rible ferewaming to the people of the Netherlands of the in- 
fiaence of the general and the obedience of the troops. They 
had little chance of resistance against such soldiers so com- 
manded. 

Several of the Belgian nobility went forward to meet Alva, 
to render him the accustomed honors, and endeavor thus early 
to gain his good graces. Among them "was the in&tuated 
EkfUMHit, who made a present to Alva of two superb horses, 
v^ich 1he latter received with a disdainful air of condescen- 
8ion.f Alva's first care was the distribution of his troops — 
several thousands of whom were placed in Antwerp, Ghent, 
and other important towns, and the remainder reserved under 
his own immediate orders at Brussels, llis approach was 
celebrated by universal terror ; and his arrival was thoroughly 
humiliating to the duchess pf Parma. He immediately pro- 
duced his commission as commander-in-chief of the royal 
armies in the Netherlands ; but he next showed her another* 
which confided to him powers infinitely more extended than 
any Marguerite herself had enjoyed, and which proved to her 
that the almost sovereign power over the country was virtu- 
ally vested in him. 

Alva first turned his attention to the seizure of those pa- 
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triot lords whose pertinacious iniktu^ttion left them within hs 
reach. He summoned a meeting of all the members of the 
council of state and the knights of the order of the €i<^dai 
Fleece, to deliberate on matters of great importance. Coonts 
Egmont and Horn attended, among many others; and at the 
conclusion of ^Jie council they were both arrested (some 
historians assert by the hands of Alva and his eldest son,*) as 
was also Van Straeten burgomasW of Antwerp, and Casani- 
lm>t, Egmonfs secretary. The young count of Mansfield 
appeared for a moment at this meeting ; but, warned by his 
falser of the fate intended him, as an original member of tiie 
ccnfederation, he had time to fly. The count of Hoogstraetea 
was happily detained by illness, and thus escaped the fate of 
his friends. Egmont and Horn were transferred to the cita- 
del of Ghent, under an escort of 300O Spanish soldiers. Sev- 
eral other, persons of the first families were arrested ; and 
those who had originally been taken in arms were executed 
without delay.f 

The next measures of the new governor were the Te-es- 
tablishment of the inquisition, the promulgation of the decrees 
of die council of Trent, the revocation of the duchess of 
Parma's edicts; and the rpyal refusal to recognize the tenns 
of her treaties with the Protestants. He immediately estab- 
lished a special tribunal, composed of twelve members, widi 
full powers to inquire into and pronounce judgment on eveiy 
circumstance connected with the late troubles. He named him- 
self president of this council, and iLppotnted a Spaniard, named 
Vargas, as vice-president — ^.a wretch of the most diabolical 
cruelty. Seyeral others of the judges were also Spannrds, 
in direct infraction of the fundamental laws of the country. 
This council, immortalized by its infamy, was named! by die 
new governor (for so Alva wa& in fact, though ^ot yet in 
name,) the Council of Troubles. By the people it was soon 
desired the Council of filood. In its atrocious proceedings 
no respect was pj^id to titles, contracts, or .privileges, how- 
ever sacred. Its judgments were without appeal. Every subject 
of the state was amenable to its summons ; clergy and laity, 
the first individuals of the country, as well as the most 
wretched outcasts of society. Its decrees* were passed with 
disg[usting rapidity and ccmtempt of form. Contumacy was 
punished with exile and confiscation. Those who, strong in 
mnocence, dared to brave a trial, were lost without resource. 
The accused were forced to its bar without previous warn- 
ing. Many a wealthy citizen was dragged to trial four 
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leagues' distance, tied to a horse's tail. The ntimber of vie- 
iixns was appalling. On one, occasion, the town of Valen- 
ciennes alone saw fifty-five of its citizens ~fidl hy the hands 
of the executioner. Hanging, beheading, quartering, and 
burning, were the every-day spectacles. The enormous con- 
fiscations only added to the thirst for gold and blood by which 
Alva and his satellites were parched. History offers no ex- 
ample of parallel horrors: for while party vengeance on 
other occasions has led to scenes of fiiry and terror, they 
* aroee, in this instance, from the vilest cupidity and tiie most 
cold-blooded cruelty."" 

After three monws of such atrocity, Alva, fatigued riither 
than satiated with butchery, resigned his hateful functions 
wholly into the hands of Vargas, who was chiefly aided hy 
the members Delrio and Dela Torre. Even at this remote 
periodfwe cannot repress the indignation excited by the men- 
tion of those monsters, and it is impossible not to feel satis- 
&ction in fixing upon their names the brand of historic exe- 
cration. One of these wretches, called Hesselts, used at 
length to sleep during the mock trials of the already doomed 
victims; and as often as he was roused up. by his colleagues, 
he used to cry out mechanically, " To the gibbet ! to the 
gibbet!" so fiimiliar was his tongue with the sounds of con- 
demnation.! 

The despair of the people may be imagined, firom the fiu;t, 
that until the end of the year 1567 their only consolation was 
the prospect of the king's arrival ! He never dreamt of com- 
ing. Even the delight of feasting in horrors like these could 
not conquer his indolence. The good duchess of Parma, — ^fbr 
80 she was in comparison with her successor, — ^was not long 
left to oppose the feeble barrier of her prayers between Alva 
and his victims. She demanded her dismissal from the nomi- 
nal dignity, which was now but a title of dis^ce. Philip 
grant^ it readily, accompanied by a hypocritical letter, a 
present of 30,000 crowns, and the promise of an annual pen- 
sion of 20,000 more. She left Brussels in the month of April, 
1508,t raised to a high place in the esteem and gratitude of the 

Ele, less by any actual claims from her own conduct, than 
s fortuitous contrast with the infimiy of her successor, 
retired to Italy, and died at Naples in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1566. ( 

Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo duke of Alva was of a dis- 
tinguished family in Spain, and even boasted of his descent 
from one of the Moorish monarchs who had reigned in the 
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insigiiificftnt kingdom of Toleda Whai he asBumed Ifce 
chief command m the Netherlands, he was sixty yettiB of. 
age ; having grown old and obdurate in pride, ferocity, aai 
avarice. His deeds must stand instead of a more detaOei 
portrait, which, to be thoroughly striking, should be traced 
with a pen dipped in blciod. He was a ^fierce and clever sq1> 
dier, brought up in the school of Charles V., and trained le 
his profession in the wal« of that monarch in Germany, and 
subsequently in that of Philip 11. against France."^ In addi> 
tion to the nonrors acted by the council of blood, Alva com- 
mitted many deeds of collateral but minor tyranny : among 
otheI1E^ he issued a decree forbidding, under severe penaltiesi 
any inhabitant of the country to marry without his ezprees 
permission. Hie furious edicts against emigration were at- 
tempted to be enfi>rced in vain. Elizabeth ofEnglaiid opened 
all the ports of her kingdom to the Flemish refugees,i^ who 
carried with them those abundant stores of manufiicturing 
knowledge which she wisely knew to be the elements of nar 
tional wealth. 

/ Alva soon summoned the prince of Orange, his brothers^ 
and all the confederate lords, to appear before the council 
and answer to the charge of high treason. The prince gave 
a prompt and contemptuous answer, denying the authority 
of Alva and his council, and acknowledging for his judges 
only the emperor, whose vassal he was, or the king of Spain 
in person, as president of. the order of the Golden Fleece. 
The other lords made replies nearly similar. The trials of 
each were, therefore, proceeded on, by contumacy ; confisca- 
tion of propertv being an object almost as dear to the tyrant 
viceroy as the death of his victims. Judgments were promptlv 
pronounced against those present or absent, alive or dead 
Witness the case of the unfortunate marquess of Bergues, who 
had previously expired at Madrid, as was universafly believ- 
ed, by poison ; and his equally ill-fated colleague in the em- 
bassy, the baron Montigny, was for a while imprisoned at 
Segovia, where he was soon after secretly beheaded, on the 
base pretext of former disaffection.! 

The departure of tlie duchess of Parma having left Alva 
undisputed as well as unlimited authority, he proceeded 
rapidly in his terrible career. The count of Beuren was 
seized at Louvain, and sent prisoner to Madrid ; and wherever 
it was possible to lay hands on a suspected patriot, the 
occasion was not neglected. It would be a revolting task to 
enter into a minute detail of all the honors committed, and 
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inmpossible to record ih^ names of the victims who so quickly 
ftn before Alva's insatiate cruelty. The people were driven 
to frenzy. Bands of wretches fled to the woods and marshes; 
wbence, half famished and perishing for want, they revenged 
tbemselves with pillage and murder. Pirates infested«and 
ravagred the coast; and thus, from both sc^ and land, the 
wbole extent of the Netherlands was devoted to carnage and 
roin.* The chronicles of Brabant and Holland,+ chiefly 
written in Flemish by contemporary authors, abound in 
thrilling^ details of the horrors of this general desolation, with 
long lists of those who perished.- Suffice it to say, that on. 
the recorded boast of Alva himself, he caused 18,000 inhabit- 
ants of the Low Countries to perish by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, during his less than six years' sovereignty in the 
Netherlands.^ 

The most unportant of these tragical scenes was now soon 
to be acted. The counts Egmont and Horn, haying submit- 
ted to some previous interrogatories by Vargas and others, 
were removed from Ghent to Brussels, on the 9d of June, 
under a strong escort The following day thev paired through 
the mockery of a trial before the council of blood ; and on tne 
5th, they were both beheaded in the great square of Brussels, 
in the presence of Alva, who gloated on the spectacle from a 
balcony that commanded the execution. The same day Van- 
straelen and Casambrot shared the fate of their illustrious 
friends, in the castle of Vilvorde }. with many others, whose 
names only find a place in the local chronicles of the times. 
Egmont and Horn met their fate wi^ the firmness expected 
from their well-proved courage. 

These judicial murders excited in the Netherlands an agi- 
tation without bounds. It was no longer hatred or aversion 
that filled men's minds, but fiiry and despair. The out-burst- 
ing of a general revolt was hourly watched for. The foreign 
powers, without exception, expressed their disapproval of 
these executiona The emperor Maximilian U., and all the 
Catholic princes, condemned them. The former sent his 
brother expressly to the king of Spain, to warn him, that 
without a cessation of his cruelties, he could not restrain a 
general declaration from the members of the empire, which 
wocdd, in all likelihood, dei>rive him of every acre of land in 
the Netherlands. { The princes of the Protestant states held 
no terms in the expression of their disgust and resentment ; 
and every thing seemed now ripe, both at home and abroad, 
to fiivor the enterprise on which tHe prince of (Trange was 
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detenmned to risk his finrtune and his life. Bat his pxinc^d 
resources were to be found in his genius and courage, and m 
the heroic devotion partaken by his whole &mily in tike caam 
of their country. His brother, count John, advanced him a 
considerable sum of money ; the Flemings and Hollaadera, in 
England and elsewhere, subscribed largely^ the pnnce l^ra- 
sel^ after raising loans in every possible way on his private 
means, ao^d his jewels, his plate, and even the furniture of 
his houses, and threw the amount into the conrnion fund. 

Two remarkable events took place this year in Spain, and 
added to the general odium entertained against PhiHp's cha^ 
acter throughout Europe. The first was the death of his son 
don Carlos, whose sad story is too well known in coamexiaB 
with the annals of his country to require a place here ; the 
other was the death of the queen. Universal opinion ^ssagned 
poison as the cause f and Charles IX. of France, h^ brcSher, 
who loved her with greatHendemess, seems to have joined m 
tiiis belief. Astonishment and horror filled all minds on the 
double denouement of this romantic tragedy ; and the enemies 
of the tyrant reaped all the advantages it was so well adapted 
to produce them. 

The prince of Orange, havin? raised a considerable force 
in Germany, now entered on me war with all the weU-di- 
. rected energy by which h^ was characterized. "^Hie queen 
of England, the French Huguenots, and the Protestant princes 
of Germiiny, all lent.hiip their aid in money or in men; and 
he opened his first campaign with great advantage. He 
formed his army into four several corps, intending to eaatet 
the country on as many difierent points, an4 by a sudden i^ 
ruption on tiiat most vubierable to rouse at once the hopes 
and the co-operation of the peq[>le. His brothers Louis sod 
Adolphus, at the head of one of these divisions, penetrated 
into Friee^and, and there commenced the contest ^The coont 
of Aremberg, ffovemof of thid province, assisted by the Span- 
ish troops under Gonsalvo de Bracamonte, quickly opposed 
the invaders. They met on the 24th of May near the abbey 
of Heiligerlee, which gave its name to the battle ; and after 
a short contest the royalists were defeated with great Iosbl 
The count of Aremberg and- Adolphus of Nassau encountered 
in single combat, and fell by each other's hand&t "l^he vic- 
tory was dearly purchased by the loss of this gallant prince, 
the first of his illustrious family, who have on so many occa- 
sions, dowp to these very^dajrs, freely shedtheir blood for the 
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'fteedom aii4 happiness of the oonntry which may be so em- 
^]^tically called their own. 

Alva immediately heuitened to the scene of this first action, 
and soon forced comit Louis to another at a place called Jem- 
min^hem, near the town of Embden, on the 2l8t of July. 
Their forces were nearly equal, about 14,000 on either side; 
but all the advantage of discipline and skill was in &vor of 
Alva ; and the consectuence was, the total rout of the patriots 
with a considercflble loss in killed and the whole of the cannon 
and baggage. The entire |>rovince of Friesland was thus 
again reduced to obedience, and Alva hastened back to Bra- 
bant to make head against the prince of Orange. The latter 
had now under his command an army of 28,000 men, — an 
im{k3Bing force in point of numbers, being double that which 
his rival was able to muster. He soon n^e himself master 
of the towns of Tongres and St. Trond, and the wh(de prov- 
ince of lAege was in his power. He advanced boldly against 
Alvt^ and for several months did all that manoeuvring cooU 
do to force him to a battle. But the wily veteran knew his 
trade too well; he felt sure that in time the jyince's force 
would disperse for want of pa^ and supplies ; and he managed 
his resources so ably, that with little risk aiid scarcely any 
loss he finally succeeded in his object. In the month of Oc> 
tober the priBce found himself forced to disband his large but 
undisciplined force ; and he retired into France to recruit his 
fonds and consider on the best measures for some future en- 
terprise. 

The insolent triumph of Alva knew no bounds. The rest 
of the vear was consumed in new executions. The hotel of 
Culembourg, the early cradle of De Brederode's confederacy, 
^iras rased to the ground, and a pillar erected on the spot 
^commemorative of the deed ; while Alva, resolved to erect a 
monument of his success as well as of his hate, .had his own 
statue in brass, formed of the cannons taken at Jemminghem, 
Bet up in the citadel of Antwerp, with various symbols of 
power and an inscription of inflated pride. 

The following year vna ushered in by a demand of un- 
wonted and eictrieivagant rapacity ; the establishment of two 
taxes on property, personal tmd real, to the amount of the 
hundredth penny (or denier) on each kind; and at every 
transfer or sale, ten per cent on personal, and five per cent 
^ real proper^. The states^nend, of whom tiiis demand 
^^'as ismde, were unanimous in their opposition, as well as the 
ministers; but particularly De Berlaimont and Yiglius. Alva 
was so irritated that he even menaced the venerable presi- 
dent of the councU, but could not succeed in intimidating 
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him. He obeitinately peraisted in his design fixr it^ consid^ft- 
ble period; resisting arguments and prayers, and eventiie 
more likely means tried for softening his cupidity, by for- 
nishing him with sums from other sources equivalent to those 
which the new taxes were calculated to produce.* To his 
repeated Ihreats against Viglius the latter replied, that *'he 
was convinced the king would not condemn him unheard; 
but that at any rate his gray hairs saved him from any ignoble 

fear of deat;h."t * 

A deputation was sent from the states-general to Philips 

explaining the impos^bility of persevering in the attempted 
taxes, which were incompatible with every principle of com- 
mercial liberty4 ^^^ ^^^ would not abandon his design till 
he had forced every ^vince into resistance, and the kinff 
himself commanded him to desist The events of this aod 
the following year (1570) may be shortly summed up; ncne 
of any strikmg interest or eventual importance having oc- 
curred. The sufferings of the country were increasing from 
day to da^ under the intolerable tyranny which bore it down. 
The patrio"^ attempted nothing on land ; but their naval foice 
began from this time to acquire that consistency and power 
wmch was so soon to render it the chief means of retsstance 
and the great source of wealth. The privateers or corsairs, 
which began to swarm from every port in Holland and Zet- 
land, and which found refuge in all those of England, sullied 
many gallant exploits by instances of culpable excess; so 
much so, that the prince of. Orange waa forced to withdraw 
the command which he had delegated to the lord of Dolhais, 
and to replace him by Gislain de Fiennes: for already seve- 
ral of the exiled nobles and ruined merchants of Antwerp 
and Amsterdam had joined these bold adventurers ; and pur- 
chased or built, with the remnant of their fortunes, many 
vessels, in which they carried on a most productive warfiue 
against Spanish commerce through the whole extent of the 
^glish channel, from the mouth of the Embs to the harbor 
of La Rochelle.^ 

One of tiiose frightful inundations to which the ncvthem 
provinces were so constantlv exposed, occurred this year, 
carrying away the dikes, andi destroying lives and pn^ieity 
to a considerable amount - In Frieatana alone 20,0QO men 
were victims to this calamity. But no suffering could afiect 
the inflexible sternness of the duke of Alva ; and to such 
excess did he carry his persecution, that Philip himself be- 
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gfBxi to be discontented, and thought his representative was 
ov^erstepping the bounds of delegated tyranny. He even re- 
proached him sharply in some of his dispatches. The gov- 
ernor replied in the |Hune strain ; and such was the eflect of 
this correspondence, that Philip resolved to remove him from 
his command. But the king^s marriage with Anne of Aus- 
tria, daughter of the emperor Maximilian, obliged him to 
defer his intentions for a while ; and he at lei]^;th named 
John de la Cerda, duke of Medina-Celi, for Alva's successor. 
Upwards of a year, howeVer, elapsed before this new govern- 
or was finally appointed; and he made his appearance on 
the coast of Flanders wilii a considerable fleet, on the 11th 
of May, 1572. He was afforded on this ver^ day a specimen 
of the sort of people he came to contend with ; for his fleet 
was suddenly attacked by that of the patriots, and many of 
his vessels burned and taken before his eyes, with their rich 
cargoes and considerable treasures intended for the service 
of the state.* 

The duke of Medina^CiBli proceeded rapidly, to Brussels, 
where he was ceremoniously received by Alva, who however 
refused ta resign *the government, under the pretext that the 
term of his appointment had not expired, and that he was 
resolved first to completely suppress all symptoms of revolt 
in the northern provmces. He succeeded in efiectuallv dis- 
gusting La Ceida, who almost immediately demanded and 
obtain^ his own recall to Spain. Alva, left once more in 
undisputed possession of his power, turned it with increased 
▼Igor into new channels of oppression. He was soon again 
employed in efforts to effect the levying of his favorite taxes; 
and such was the resolution of the tradesmen of Brussels, 
that, sooner than submit, they almost universally closed their 
riiops altogether. Alva^ furious at this measure, caused sixty 
of the citizens to be seized, and ordered them to be hanged 
opposite their own doors. The gibbets were actually erected, 
when, on the very morning of the dm fixed for the execu- 
tions, he received dispatches that wholly disconcerted him, 
and stopped their completion.t 

To avoid an open rupture with Spain, the queen of Eng- 
land had just at this time interdicted the Dutch and FlemiSi 
S'vateers from taking shelter in her ports. William de la 
irck count of Lunoy had now the chief command of this 
adventurous force. He was distinguished by an inveterate 
hatred against the Spaniards, and had made a wild and ro- 
mantic vow never to cut his hair or beard till he had avenged 
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the mardeis of Egmcmt and Hohl He was impetuoas 
terrible in all his actions, and bore the sumiMne of " the wM 
boar of the Ardennes:" Driven out of the harbors of £i^ 
land, he resolved on some desperate enterprise ; and cm & 
1st of April he succeeded in surprising die little town of 
Brille, in the island of Voom, situate l^tween Zea^nd and 
Holland. This insignificant place acquired great celelvily 
from this event, which may be considered the first sncceasfid 
step towards the establishment of liberty and the republic.* 

Alva was confounded by the news of this exploit, but witfi 
his usual activity he immediately turned his whole attention 
towards the point of greatest danger. His embarraaBment, 
however, became every day more considerable. Lmioy^ 
success was the signal of a general revolt. In a few days 
every town in Holland and Zealand declared for liberty, 
with the exception of Amsterdam and Middleburg, where 
the Spanish garrisons were too strong for the peo^e to at- 
tempt their expulsion. . . 

The prince of Orange, who had been on the watch for a 
fiivorable moment, now entered Brabant at the head of 20,000 
men, composed of French, German, and Knglish, and noade 
himself master of several important places ; while his inde- 
fiitigable brother Louis, with a minor force, suddenhr appeared 
in Hainault, and, joined by a la rge body of French Huguenots 
under De Genlis, he seized on Mons, tiie capital of the prov- 
ince, on the 25th of May. 

Alva turned first towards the recovery of this importsnt 
place, and gave the command of the siege to his son Fiederic 
of Toledo, who was assisted by the counsels of'Noircannes 
and Vitelli ; but Louis of Nassau held out for upwards of 
three months, and only surrendered on an honorame capitu- 
lation in the month of Septeipber ; his French allies having 
been first entirely defeated, and their brave leader De Genlis 
taken prisoner. The prince of Orange had in the mean time 
secured possession of Louvaine, Ruremonde, Mechlin, and 
other towns, carried Termcmde and Oudenarde by assuih, 
and made demonstrations which seemed to court Alva once 
more to try the fortune of the campaign in a pitched battle. 
But such were not William's real intentions,! nor did the 
cautious tactics of his able opponent allow him to provoke 
such a risk. He, however, ordered his son Frederic to mardi 
with all his force into Holland, and he soon undertook the 
siege of Haerlem. By tiie time that Mons fell again into the 
power of the Spaniards, sixty-five towns and their territoriea^ 
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chiefly in the northern provinces, had thrown off the yoke. 
The single port of Flessingue contained 150 patriot vessels, 
well armed and ^equipped ;"" and from that epoch may be dated 
the rapid growth of tiie first naval power in Europe, with the 
sixi^le exception of Great Britain. 

It is here worthy of r^nark, that all the horrors of which 
the people of Flanders were the victims, and in their full 
proportion, had not the efifect of exciting them to revolt; but 
they rose up with fury against the payment of the new taxes. 
They sacrificed every thing sooner than pay these unjust ex« 
actions — Omnia dctbantj ne decimam darantj The next im- 
portant event in these wars was the siege of Hae^lem, before 
which place the Spaniards were arrested in their progress 
fer seven months, and, which they at length succeed^ in 
taking with a loss of 10,000 men. 

The details of this memorable siege are calculated to 
arouse eveay feeling of pity for the heroic defenders, and of 
execration against the cruel assailants. A widow, named 
Kenaa Hasselaer, gained a niche in history by her remark- 
able valor at the head of a battalion of 300 of her townswo- 
men, who bore a part in all the labors and perils of the siege.f 
After the surrender, and in pursuance of Alva's common sys- 
tem, his ferocious son caused the governor and the other 
chief officers to be beheaded ; and upwards of 2000 of the 
worn-out garrison and burghers were either put to the sword, 
or tied two and two, and drowned in the lake which gives its 
name to the town.} Tergoes in South Beveland, Mechlin, 
Naerden, and other towns, were about the same period the 
scenes of gallant actions, and of subsequent cruelties of the 
most revolting nature as soon as they fell into the power of 
the Spaniards. II Horrors like these were sure to force repri- 
sals on the part of the maddened patriots. De la Marck 
carried on his daring exploits with a cruelty which excited 
the indignation of the prince of Orange, by whom he was 
removed from his command. The contest was for a while 
prosecuted, with a decrease of vigor proportioned to the 
serious losses on both sides ; money and the munitions of 
war began to fail ; and though the Spaniards succeeded in 
taking the Hague, they were repulsed before Alkmaer with 
great loss, and their fleet was almost entirely destroyed in a 
naval combat on the Zuyder Zee. The count Bossu, their 
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admifal, was taken in this fight, with about dOO of his bat 
sailon. 

Holland was now from one end to the other the theatie oC 
the most shocking eyents. While the people performed deeds 
of the greatest heroism, the perfidy and cmel^ o€ the Spaa* 
iaids hnd no boinids. The patriots saw more danger in sob- 
nussion than in resistance ; each town, which was in socceft- 
«on subdaed, endured the last extremities of sufi^-ing belbfe 
it jrielded, and victory was ficeqnently the consequence of 
despair.* This unlooked-for turn in affiurs decided the king 
to remove Alva, whose barbarous and rapacious conduct 
was now objected to even by Philip, when it pRidoced re- 
sults disastrous to his cause. lOen Luis Zanega y Requesena^ 
ocHnmander of the order of Malta, was named to the goi^ 
emment of the Netherlands. . He arrived at Brussels on the 
17tii of November, 1573 ; and on the 18th of the fiiUowing 
month, the monster whom he succeeded set out fi>r ^pain, 
loaded with the booty to which he had waded throu^ oceans 
df blood, and with the curses of the country, which, 4i0W- 
ever, owed its subsequent freedom to the impulse giv^i by 
hiB intolerable cruelty. He repaired to Spain ; and after va- 
rious fluctuations of favor and disgrace at the hands of his 
c<mgenial master, he died in his Ssd, at Lisbon, in 1562, at 
the advanced age of seventy-four years. 



CHAP. X. 
1573-^1576. 

TO THE PACIFICATION OF GHENT. 

Thb character of Requesens was not more opposed to that 
of his predecessor, than were the in8tructi<»is given to him 
for his government He was an honest, well-meaning, and 
moderate man ;f and the king of Spain hoped, that by lis in- 
fluence and a total change of measures, he mi^t succeed in 
recalling the Netherlands to obedience. But, happily for the 
coimtry, this change was adopted too late for success ; and 
the weakness of the new government completed the glorious 
results which the ferocity of the former had prepared. 

Requesens performed all that depended on him, to gain the 
confidence erf* the people. He cauised Alva*s statue to be ro- 
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moved ; and hoped to ei&ce the memory of the tyrant, by 
dicBolvin^ the council of blood, and abandonmg the obnoxious 
taxes wluch their inventQr had suspended rather than abol- 
isiied. A general amnesty was also promul^ted against the 
revolted provinces: they received it with contempt and defi- 
ance. ' Nothing then was left to Requesens but to r^iew the 
'War ; and this ne found to be a matter of no easy executioa* 
The finances were in a state of the greatest confusion ; and 
the Spanish troops were in many places seditious, in some 
openly mutinous, Alva having left large arrea^rs of pay due 
to almost all, notwithstanding the inunense^ amount of his 
pillage and extortion.* Middleburg, which had long sus- 
tained a siege against all the efbrts of the patriots, was now 
nearly reduced by famine, notwithstanding the gallant eSbrta 
of its governor, Mondrft^on. Requesens turned his imme- 
diate attentiixi t^ the relief of this important place ; and he 
soon assembled, at Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom, a fleet of 
fidxty vessels for that purpose. But C[)uis Boisot, admiral of 
Zeauand, promptly repaired to attack this force ; and after a 
severe action he totally defeated it, and killed De Glomes, one 
of its admirals, under the eyes of Requesens himself^ who, 
accamnonied by his suite,.stood during the whole affiiir on the 
dike of Schak^rloo.t This action took place the 29Ui of 
January, 1574; and, on the 19th of February following, Mid- 
dleburg surrendered, after a resistance of two years. The 
prince of Orange granted such conditions as were due to the 
bravery of the governor ; and thus set an example of gene- 
rosity and honor which greatly changed the complexion of 
the war.! All Zeqjand was now free ; and the intrepid ad- 
miral Boisot gained another victory on the 30th of May, — 
destroying several of the Spanish vessels, and taking some 
others, with their admiral Von Haemstede. Frequent iiaval 
enterprises were also undertaken against the n'ontiers of 
Flanders ; and while the^naval forces thus harassed the ene- 
my on every vulnerable point, the unfortunate provinces of 
the interior were ravaged by the mutinous and revolted Span- 
iards, and by tb^ native brigands, who pillaged both royalists 
and patriots with atrocious impartiality. 

To these manifold evils was now added one more terrible, 
in the appearance of the plague, which broke out at Ghent 
in the moiUh of October, and devastated a great part of the 
Netherlands; not, however, with that Tio&nce with which 
it rages in more southern climates.) 

Requesens, overwhelmed by difficulties, yet exerted him- 
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self to the utmost to put tlie best face on the afliiirB d gov^ 
eminent. His chief care was to appease the matinous aid- 
(Uery : he even caused his plate to be melted, and freely gmve 
the produce towards the payment of their arrears. The pa- 
triots, well informed of this state of things, labored to torn it 
• to their best advantage. They opened 3ie campaign in the 
province of Guelders, where Louis of Nassau, with his 
younger brothV Henry, and the prince Palatine, son of the 
elector Frederick III., appeal^ at the head of 11,000 men: 
the prmce of Orange prepared . to join him with an equal 
number; but Requesens promptly dispatched Sanchez d'Avik 
to prevent tiiis junction. The Spanish commander quicldy 
passed the Meuse near Nimeguen ; and on the 14th <^ AprU 
he forced count Louis to a battle, on the great plain caUed 
Mookerheyde, close to the village of Mook. The royalists 
attacked with their usual valor ; and after two hours or hard 
fighting, the confederates werie totally defeated. The three 
gallant princes were among the slain, and their bodies were 
never afterwards discovered. It has been stated, on doabtfhl 
authority, that Louis of Nassau, after having lain Bome time 
among the heaps of dead, dragged himself to the side of the 
river Meuse, and while washing his wounds, was inhumanly 
murdered by. some straggling peasants, to whom he was un- 
known.* The unfortunate fate of this enterprising prince 
was a severe blow to the patriot cause, and a cruel afflictioB 
to the ];Mrince of Orange. He had now already lost three 
brothers in the war ; and remained al(me, to revenge their 
fate, and sustain the cause for which they had perished. 

D'Avila soon found his victory to bo as fruitless as it was 
brilliant The ruffian troops, by whom it was gained, became 
immediately self>disbanded ; threw off all authority; hastened 
to possess themselves of Antwerp ; and threatened to proceed 
to the most horrible extremities^ if their pay was longer with- 
held. The citizens succeeded with difficulty in appeasing 
them, by the sacrifice of some money in part payment of their 
claims. Requesens took advantage of their temporary calm, 
and dispatched them promptly to take part in the siege of 
Leyden.t 

This siege formed another of these numerous instances 
which became so memorable from the mixture of hermsm and 
horror. Jean Vanderdoes, foiown in literature by. the name 
of Dousa, and celebrated for his Latin poems, commanded the 
place. Valdez, who conducted the siege, urged Dousa to sur- 
render ; when the latter replied, in me name of the inhab- 
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, " that when provisioiiB fiuled them, thev would devour 

tlieir left hands, reservmg the right to defend their liberty**' 

A. pairty of the inhabitants, driven to disobedience and revolt 

by tiie access of misery to which they were ^rtly reduced, 

attempted to force the burgomaster, Vanderwerf, to supply 

tlieiii with bread, or yield up the place. But he sternly made 

tlte celebrated answer, which cannot be remembered without 

iriiuddering — ^** Bread I have none; but if my deatii can af> 

ford you relief, tear my body in pieces, and let those who are 

most hungry devour it!" • ,. 

Sut in this extremity relief at last was aifinrded l>y the 
decimve measures of the prince oif Orange, who ordered all 
tiie neighboring dikes to be opened and the sluices raised, 
tlms sweeping away the besiegers on the waves of the ocean : 
the inhabitants of Leyden were apprized of this intention by 
means of letters intrusted to the safe carriage or pigeons 
tnuned fi>r the purpose.* The inundation was no sooner 
effected, than hundreds of flat-bottomed boats brought abun- 
dance of supplies to the balf^&.mi£fhed town ; while a violent 
storm carried the sea across the country for twenty leagued 
arojand, and destroyed the Spanish camp, with a1x>ve 1000 
ooldiers, who were overtaken by the flood. This deliverance 
took [dace on the 3d of October, on which day it is still an- 
nually celebrated bv the descendants of the grateful citizens.-!* 
It was now for the fir^ time that Spain would consent to 
listen to advice or mediation, which had for its object the 
termination of this fri^tful war. The emperor Maximilian IL 
renewed at this epoch his effi)rts with Philip ; and under such 
fitvorable auspices conferences commenced at Breda, where 
the counts Swartzenberg and Hohenloe, brothers-in-law of 
tiie prince of Orange, met, on the part of the emperor, the 
deputies from the king of Spain and the patriots ; and hopeg 
of a oxnplete pacification were generally entertained. But 
three months of deliberation provM tiieir &llacy. The 

Etriots demanded toleration for the reformed religion. The 
Qg's deputies obstinately refused it. The congress was 
therefbre broken up; and both oppressors and oppressed 
resumed their arms with increased vigor and tenfold des- 
peration. 

Reqnesens had hmf fixed his eyes on Zealand as the 
scene of an expedition by which ne hoped to repair the 
fiulnre before Leyden ; and he caused an attempt to be made 
on the town of Zuriczee, in the island of Scauwen, which 
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merits reooid as ooe of the boldeBi and most mgimd entetf^ 
prises of the war. 

The little islands of Zeaknd are separated from each oter 
by nanow branches of the sea, whseh mre ibidahle at low 
water ; and it was by such a passage, two leagues in breadtt, 
and till then untried, that the ^mnish detachment of 17S0 
men, under Ulloa and other veteran H^ptains, advanced to 
their ezj^it in the midst of dangers gr«itly increased by a 
ni^ of total darkness. Each man carried romid his neck 
two pounds of gunpowder, w;ith a sufficient sapply of biscuit 
ibr two days; and h<^ing their swords and muskets higli 
over their h^s, they Ixddly waded forward, three abreairt, 
in some plates up to their ehoulders in water. The alam 
was soon given ; and a shower of balls was poured upon the 
gallant bimd, ih>m upwards of forty boats which the Zea- 
bnders sent n^iidly towaids the spot The only light aiSnded 
to either party was firom the flashes^ their guns ; and while 
the adventurers advanced with undaunted fimmeas, their 
equally daring assailants, jumping from their boats into the 
water, attacked them mth oars and hooked hax^c^pikes^ by 
which man^ of the Spaniards were destroyed^ The rear- 
guard, in tms ^ctremi^, cut off fiwm their ccMnpankms, was 
oUiged to retreat; but the rest, after a considenible ktas; at 
length reached the land, and tibus gamed possessioQ of the 
idand, on the night of the 28th of ^ptember, 1575.*^ 

Requesens quickly afterwards repaired to the seme of this 
gallant exploit, and <:onmienced the siege of Zuriczee, mdiidi 
he did not live to see completed. Af&r having passed the 
winter months in preparations for the success of tins object 
which he had so much at heart, he was recalled to Brusseb 
by accounts of new mutini^ in the Spanish cavaliy ; and the 
ver^ evening before he reached the city he was attacked by 
a violent fever, which carried him off five days aftervnuds^ 
on the 5th of March, I576.t 

Tlie suddenness of Requesen*s illness had not allowed time 
for even the nomination of a successor, to which he was 
authorized by letters patent from the king. It is believed 
that his intention was to appoint count Mansfield to the com- 
mand of the army, and De Berlaimont to the administration 
of civil •afBtirs.J The government, however, now devolved 
'entirely into the hands of the council of state, which was at 
that period composed of nine members. The principal of 
these was Philip de Croi duke of Arschot; thd otiier leading 
members were Viglius, counts Mansfield and Berlaimont; 
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•ad the cooncil was d^raded by numben^, amongr the rest, 
I>ebris and Be Roda, two of the notorious ^Muuards who had 
ftnned part of the council of blood. 

The King resolved to leave the authority in the hands of 
iiKM>ii^ruous mixture, until the arrival of don John of 
Austria, his natural brother, whom he had already named to 
the <^ce of governor-general But in. the interval the 
government assumed an aspect of unprecedented disorder; 
and inride-spread anarchy embraced the whole country. The 
royal troops openly revolted, and fought against each other 
like deadly enemies. The nobles, divided in their views, ar- 
rogated to themselves in different places the titles and powers 
of ccHDinand. Public faith and private probity seemed -alike 
desEtcpyed. Pillage, violence, and ferocity, were the com- 
moaplace characteristics of the tiines.f 

Circmnstances like these may be weU supposed to have 
revived tb^ hopes of the prince of Orange, who quickly saw 
amidst this^ chaos the elements of order, strength, and 
liberty. Such had been his previous aiBiction at the harrow- 
ing events which he witnessed, and despaired of being able 
to relieve, that he had proposed to the patriots of Holland and 
Zealand to destroy the dikes, submerge the whole country, 
and abandon to the waves the soil which refused security to 
freedom. But Providence destined him to be the savior, in- 
stead of the destroyer, of his country. The chief motive of this 
excessive desperation had been the apparent desertion by 
queen Elizabeth of the cause which she had hitherto so 
mainly assisted. Offended at the capture of some English 
dbips by the Dutch, who asserted that they carried supplies 
for the Spaniards, she withdrew from them her protection : 
bat by timely submission they appeased her wrath ; ^and it is 
thciii^ht by some historians, that even thus early the prince 
of Orange proposed to place the revolted provmces whoUy 
under her protecticm. This, however, she for the time refused; 
bat she strongly solicited Philip's mercy for these un&rtunate 
countries, through the Spanish ambassador at her court 

In the mean time the council of state at Brussels seemed 
disposed to follow up as &r as possible the plans of Requesens. 
The siege of Zuriczee was continued ; but speedy dissensions 
among the members of the government rendered their au- 
th<nrity contemptible, if not utterly extinct, in the eves of the 
people. The exhaustion of the treasury deprived them of all 
power to put an end to the mutinous excesses of the Spanish 
troops, and the latter carried their licentiousness to the utmost 
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bounds. Zonczee, idmitted to a surrender, and saved fiom 
pillage by the payment of a large sum, was lost to the roy- 
alists within three months, from the want of discipline in its 
garripon ; and the towns and bargfas of Brabant sufiered as 
nmch froin the excesses of their nominal protectors as codd 
have been inflicted by the enemy. The mutineers at loufth, 
to the nomber of some thousands, attacked and carried by 
force the town of Alost, at equal distances between BruBselSk 
Ghent, and Antwerp ; imprisoned the chief citizens; and levied 
contributions on all the country round. It was then that the 
council of state found itself forced to proclaim them rebels, 
traitors, "and oaemles to the king and the country, and called 
on all loyal subjects to pursue and exterminate them wherever 
they were found in arms,'*' 

This proscription of the Spanish mutineers was followed 
by the convocatum of the states-general ; and the government 
thus hoped to maintain some show of union, and some chance 
of authority. But a new scene of intestine violence com- 

geted the picture of executive inefficiency. On the 4th of 
Bptember, the grand bailiff of Brabant, as lieutenant of the 
baron de Hesse, governor of Brussels, entered the council- 
chamber by force, and arrested all the members present, on 
suspicion of treacherously maintaining intelligence with the 
Spaniards. Ckmnts Mansfield and Berlaimont were impris- 
oned, with some others. Viglius escaped this indignity by 
being absent from indisposition. This bold measure was 
hailM by the people with unusual joy, as the signal for that 
total change in the government which they reckoned on as 
theprelude to complete freedom. 

liie states-general were all at this time assembled, with 
the excepticm of those of Flanders, who joined the oHiers with 
but little delay. The general reprobation against the Span- 
iards procured a second decree of proscription; and their 
desperate conduct justified the utmost violence with which 
they might be pursued. They still held the citadels of €&ent 
and Antwerp, as well as Maestricht, which they had seized 
on, sacked, and piUaged with all the fury which a barbarous 
enemy inflicts on a town carried by assault On the dd ^ 
November, the other body of mutineers^ in possession of 
Alost, marched^ to the 8U{^rt of their fellow brigands in the 
citadel of Antwerp ; and both, simuUaneotisly attacking this 
magnificent city, became masters of it in all points, in spite 
of a vigorous resistance on the part of the citizens. They 
then b^an a scene of rapine and destruction unequalled in 
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fSbte annals ci these desperate wars. More than 500 private 
BHOiBions and the splendid to^vn-house were delivered to the 
ftunes : 7000 citizens periled by the sword or in the waters 
cf the Scheldt For three days the carnage and the pillage 
weat on with unheard-of fury ; and the most opulent town m 
Emope vns thus reduced to ruin and d€»9olation by a few 
tiionsand frantic ruffians. The loss was valiHsd at above 
2^000,000 golden crowns. Vargas and Romero were the 
principal l^ers of this infernal exploit; and De Roda gained 
a new^ title to his immortality of shame, by standing forth as 
its apologist 

The states-general, assembled at Ghent, were solemnly 
opened on the 14th of September. Being apprehensive of a 
sudden attack from the Spanish troops in the citadel, they 
proposed a negotiation, and demanded a protecting force from 
the prince of Orange, who immediately entered mto a treaty 
with their envoy, and sent to their assistance eight C(Hnpa- 
nies of in&ntry and seventeen pieces of cannon, under the 
command of the English colonel Temple.* In the midst of 
this turmoil and apparent insecurity, the states-general pro- 
ceeded in their great work, and assubied the reins of govern- 
ment in the name of the king. They allowed the council of 
state still nominally to exist, but they restricted its powers 
fiur v^ithin those it had hitherto exercised ; and the govern- 
ment, thus absolutely assuming the form of a republic, issued 
manifestoes in justification of its conduct^ and demanded suc- 
cor £rom all the foreign powers. To complete the union be- 
tween the various provinces, it was resolved to resume the 
negotiations commenced the preceding year at Breda; and 
the 10th of October was fixed for this new congress to be 
held in the town-house of Ghent 

On- the day appointed, the congtess opened its sittings ; 
and rapidly arriving at the termination of its important object, 
the celebrated treaty known by |the title of The Pacification 
of Ghent was published on the 8th of November, to the 
sound of bells and trumpets; while the ceremony was ren- 
dered still more imposing by the thunder of the artillery 
which battered the walls of the besieged citadel. It was 
even intended to have delivered a general assault against the 

Slace at the moment of the proclamation ; but the mutineers 
emanded a capitulation, and finally surrendered three davs 
afterwards. It was the wife of the fimious Mondraf^on who 
commanded the place in her husband's absence ; and by her 
heroism gave a new proof of the capability of the sex to sur- 
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pass the limits which nature seems to have fixed fer dicir] 
conduct 

The Pacification contained twenty-five articles:- 
others, it was agreed, 

That a full amnesty should he passed for all o&nc^ 
soever. 

That the estates of Brahant, Flanders, Hainault, Artoi^ 
and others^ on the one part; the prince of Orange, and tfce 
states of Holland and Zealand and tiieir associates, on tke 
other; promised to maintaiii good faith, peace, and fiienl* 
ship, firm an^ inviolable; to . mutually assist each other, tf 
all times, in council and action ; and to employ life and fii^ 
tune, above all things, to expel from the country the Spai^ 
soldiers and other foreigners. 

That no one should be allowed to injure or insult, by wwd 
or deed, the exercise of tlie Catholic religion, on pain of beiiy 
treated as a disturber of tlie public peace. 

That the edicts against heresy and. the proclaraaUons d 
the duke of Alva should be suspended. 

That aU confiscations, sentences, and judgments renderei 
since 1566, should be annulled. 

That the inscriptions, monuments, and trophies erected hf 
the duke of Alva should be den^olished. 

Such were the general conditions of the treaty ; the re- 
maining articles chiefiy concerned individual interests. Hie 
promulgation of this great charter of union, which was con- 
sidered as the fundamental law of the country, was hailed io 
all parts of the Netherlands with extravagant demonstratiaoB 
of joy. 



CHAP. XI. 
1676—1580. 

TO THK RENUNCIATION OF^THE SOYEREIGNTT OV SPAIN AND TSI 

DECLAKATION OF INDEPBNOBNCB. 

On the very day of the sack of Antwerp, don John of Aus- 
tria arrived at Luxembourg. This ominous commencement 
of his vice-regal reign was not belied by the events which 
fiiUowed ; and the hero of Lepanto, the victor of the Turks, 
the idol of Christendom, was destined to have his reputation 
and well-won laurels tarnished in the service of the insidious 
despotism to which he now became an instrument Bon John 
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j^ivas a natural son of Charles V., and to fine talents an 

* .gfood disposition united the advantages of hereditary couraff< 

^'Ig^ ^ liberal education. He was bom at Ratisbon, on ^e 

■ iMth of February, 1643.* His reputed mother was a young 

■^ ifdj of that place, named Barbara Blomberg : but one histo- 

^ mn states, that the real parent was of a condition too elevated 

iD bave her rank betrayed ; and that, to conceal the mystery, 

[ JIubara Blomberg had voluntarily assumed the di6dnction,f 

J *«r the dishonor, according to the different constructions put 

' wpoa the case. The prince, having passed through France, 

^ ^bflguised, for greater secrecy or m a youthful frolic, as a 

negro valet to Prince Octavo Gonzziga,t entered on the limits 

; of his new government, and immediately wrote to the council 

* of state in Sie most condescending terms to announce his ar- 

Nothing could present a less promising aspect to the prince 
- than the country at the head of which he was now placed. 
He fi)and all its provinces, with the sole exception of Luxem- 
' boorg, in the anarchy attendant on a ten years* civil war, 
and apparently resolved on a total breach of the;ir allegiance 
Id Spain. He found his best, indeed lus only, course to be 
that of moderation and management ; and it is most probable 
that at the outset his intentions were really honorable and 
candid. 

The states-general were not less embarrassed than the 
prince. His sudden arrival threw them into great perplexity, 
which was increased by the conciliatory tone of his letter. 
They had now removed from Ghent to Brussels ; and first 
sending deputies to pay the honors of a ceremonious welcomft 
to don John, they wrote to the prince of Orange, then in 
Holland, for his advice in this difficult conjuncture. The 
prince replied by a memorial of considerable length, dated 
ICiddleburg, the 90th of November, in which he gave them 
the most wise and prudent advice ; the substance of which 
was to receive an^ propositions coming fiom the wily and 
perfidious Philip with the utmost suspicion, and to refuse all 
negotiation with his deputy, if the immediate withdrawal of 
tiie foreisn troops was not at once conceded, and the accept- 
ance of^e pacification guarantied in its most ample extent || 
This advice was implicitly followed ; the states m the mean 
time taking the precaution^ of assembling a l^rge body of 
troops at Wavre, between Brussebs and Namur, the command 
of which was given to the count of Lalam. A still more im- 
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y^ ^ is the dispatch of an envoy to England, to 

Oi ^ce of Elizabeth. She acted on this occa- 

|B and intrepidity; giving a distinguished 
{ivoy De Sweveghem, and advancing a loan 
fing, on condition that the states made no 
f r knowledge or participation.* 
^1 more closely the federal union that now 
bound ti». Qik^.^nt provinces, a new compact was concluded 
by the deputies an the 9th of January, 1577, known by the 
title of The Union of Brussels, and signed by the prelates, 
ecclesiaBtics, lords, gentlemen, magistrates, and others, re- 
presenting the estates of the Netherlands. A copy of thia act 
of union was transmitted to don John, to enable him thoroughly 
to understand the present state of feeling among those with 
whom he was now aboiit to negotiate. He maintained a 
general tone of great moderation throughout the conference 
which immediately took place ; and after some months of cau- 
tious parleying, in the latter part of which the candor c^ the 
prince seemed doubtful, and which the native historians do 
not hesitate to stigmatize as merely assumed, a treaty was 
signed at Marche-en-Famenne, a place between Namur and 
Luxembourg, in which every point insisted on by the states 
was, to the surprise and delight of the nation, fully consented 
to and guarantied. This important document is called J%e 
Perpe^ud Edict, bears date the 12th of February, 1577, and 
contains nineteen articles. They were all based on the ac- 
ceptance of the Pacyication; but one expressly stipulated 
that the count of Beuren should be set at liberty, as soon as 
the prince of Orange, his father, had on his part ratified the 
treaty.f 

Don John made his solemn entry into Brussels on the 1st 
of May, and assumed the functions of his limited authority. 
The conditions of the treaty were promptly and regularly 
fulfilled. The citadels occupied by the Spanish soldiers were 
given up to the Flemish and Walloon troops ; and the depar- 
ture of these ferocious foreigners took place at once. The 
large sums required to facilitate this measure made it neces- 
sary to submit for a while to the presence of the German 
mercenaries. But don John's conduct spon destroyed the 
temporary delusion which had deceived the country. Whether 
his projects were hitherto only concealed, or that they were 
now for the first time excited by the disappointment of those 
hopes fji authority held out to him by Philip, and which his 
predecessors had shared, it is certain that he very early dis- 
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Diayed his ambition, and very imprudently attempted to pat 
ft in force. He at once demanded from the council of state 
ttie CKxnmand of the troops and the disposal of the revenues. 
Vie answer was a simple reference to the Pacification of 
Ghent ; and the prince's rejoinder was an apparent submis- 
skm, and the inunediate dispatch of letters in cipher to the 
king, demanding a supply of troops sufficient to restore his 
mined authority. These letters were intercepted by the 
Idns of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of France, who im- 
mecUately transmitted them to the prince of Orange, his old 
fiiend and fellow-soldier. 

Public opinion, to the suspicions of which don John had 
been from the first obnoxious, was now unanimous in attri- 
buting to design all that was unconstitutional and unfair. His 
impetuous character could no longer sdbmit to the restraint 
of dissimulation, and he resolved to take some bold and de- 
cided measure. A very fiivorable opportunity was presented 
in the arrival of the queen of Navarre, Marguerite of Valois, 
at Namur, on her way to Spa. The prince, numerously at* 
tended, hastened to the former town under pretence of paying 
his respects to the queen. As soon as she left the place, he 
repaired to the glacis of the town, as if for the mere enjoy- 
ment of a walk, admired the external appearance of the cita;* 
del, and expressed a desire to be admitted inside. The young 
count of Berlaimont, in the absence of his father, the governor 
of the place, and an acccmplice in the plot with don Jdm, 
freely admitted hinu The prince immediately drew forth a 
pistol, and exclaimed, that ^ that was the first moment of his 
government;'* took possession of the place with his imm^ 
diate guard, and instantly formed them into a devoted gar- 
rison. 

The prince of Orange immediately made public the inter- 
cepted letters ; and, at the solicitation of the states-general, 
repaired to Brussels ; into which city he made a truly tri- 
umphant entry on the 23d of September, and was immediately 
nominated ffovemor, protector or ruward of Brabant, — a dig- 
nit}^ which nad fidlen into disuse, but was revived on this oc- 
casion, and which was little inferior in. power to that of the 
dictators of Rome.'*' His authority, now almost unlimited, 
extended over every province of the Netherlands, except 
Namur and Luxembonrg, both of which acknowledged don 
John. 

The first care of the liberated nation was to demolish the 
^^urious citadels rendered celebrated and odious by the ex- 
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ceases of the Spaniards. This was done with an entfaontatic 
industry in which every age and aex hore a part, and wilich 
promised weU for liberty. Among the ruins of that of Aat> 
werp the statue of the duke of Alva was discovered ; dragi^ed 
through the filthiest streets of the town ; and, with all the 
indignity so well merited by the original, it was finally fanJcen 
into a thousand pieces. 

The country, in conferring such extensive powers on the 
prince of Orange, had certainly gone too fiir, not lor his de- 
sert, but for its own tranquillity. It was impossible that taich 
an elevation should not excite the discontent and awak^ the 
enmity of the haughty aristocracy of Flanders andBraliaiit; 
and particularly of the house of Croi, the ancient rivak of 
that of Nassau. The then representative of that fiuniiy 
seemed the person most suited to counterbalance William''8 
excessive power. The duke of Arschot was therefore named 
governor of Flanders ; and he immediately put himself at the 
head of a confederacy of the Catholic party, which quiek]^ 
decided to o^r the chief government of the country, still in 
the name of Philip, to the archduke Mathias, brother of the 
emperor Rodolf IL, and cousin-german to Philip of Spain, a 
youth but nineteen years of age. A Flemish gentlenMoi 
named Maelsted was intriisted with the proposal. Mathias 
joyously consented ; and, quitting Vienna with the greatest 
secrecy, he arrived at Maestricht, without any previous an* 
nouncement, and expected only by the party that had invited 
him, at the end of October, 1577. 

The prince of Orange, instead of showing the least synqi- 
tom of dissatisfiiction at this underhand proceeding aimed at 
his personal authority, announced lus p^fect approval of the 
nomination, and was the foremost in recommending measnres 
for the honor of the archduke and the security of the coiintiy. 
He drew up the liasis of a treaty for Mathias's acceptance, 
on terms which guarantied to the council of state and the 
states-general the virtual sovereignty, atfd left to the yoong 
prince little beyond the fine title which had dazzled his boy* 
lah vanity. The prince of Orange was appointed his lieu- 
tenant, in all the branches of the administrati^m, civil, mili* 
tary, or financial ; and the duke of Arschot, who had hqwd to 
obtain an entire domination over the puppet he had brought 
upon the stage, saw himself totallv foiled in his project, and 
left without a chance or a pretext for the leaist increase to his 
influence. 

But a still greater disappointment attended this ambitious 
nobleman in the very strong-hold of his power. The Flem- 
ings, driven by persecution to a state of fury almost unnatu- 
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nl, had, in their antipathy to Spain, adopted a hatred against 
Catholicisin, which had its source only in political frenzy, 
while the coaverts imti^ned it to arise firom reason and con- 
viction. Two men had taken advantage of this state of the 
pablic mind, and gained over it an unbounded ascendency. 
They were Francis de Kethulle lord of Ryhove, and John 
Hembyse, who each seemed formed to realize the beau-ideal 
of a fectious demagcgue. They had acquired supreme power 
over the people of Qient, and had at their command a body 
of 20,000 resolute and well-armed snp^rters. The duke of 
Arschot vainly attempted to oppose his authority to that of 
these men ; and he on one occasion imprudently exclaimed, 
that " he would have them hanged, even though they were 

Srotected by the prince of Orange himself" The same night 
Lyhove summoned the leaders of his bands ; and quickly as- 
sembling a considerable force, they repaired to tiie duke*s 
hotel, made him prisoner, and, without allowing' him time to 
dress, carried him away in triumph. At the same time the 
bishops of Bruges and Ypres, the high bailifis of Ghent and 
Courtrai, the governor of Oudenardef, and other important 
magistrates, were arrested — accused of complicity with the 
duke, but of what particular offence the lawless demagogues 
did not deign to specify. The two tribunes immediately di- 
vided the whole honors, and authority of administration ; Ry- 
hove as military, and Hembyse as civil, chief. 

The latter of these legislators completely changed the 
forms of the government ; he revived the ancient privileges 
destroyed by Charles V., and took all preliminary measures 
for forcing the various provinces to join with the city of 
Ghent in forming a federative republic. The states-geiteral 
Mid Uie prince of Orange were alarmed, lest these troubles 
iDi||[ht lead to a renewal of the anarchy from the effects of 
which the country had but just obtained breathing-time. 
Ryhove consented, at the remonstrance of the prince of 
Orange, to release the duke of Arschot ; but William was 
?WigSl to repair to Ghent in person, in the hope of establish- 
ing order. He arrived on the 20th of December, and entered 
on a strict inquiry with his usual calmness and decision. He 
could not succeed in obtaming the liberty of the other prison- 
ers, though he pleaded for them strongly. Having severely 
reprima^ed the ftctious leaders, and pointed out the dangers 
of their illegal course, he returned to Brussels, leaving the 
^tious city in a temporary tranquillity which his firmness 
*nd discretion could alone have obtained.* 
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The archduke Mathias, having^ visited Antwerp, and ac- 
ceded to all the conditions required of him, made his public 
entry into Brussels oh the 18th of January, 1578, and was 
installed in his di^ty oi governor-general amidst the usual 
flltes and rejoicings. Don John of Austria was at the same 
time declared an enemy to the country, with a public -order 
to quit it without delay ; and a prohibition was issued against 
any inhabitant acknowledging his forfeited authority. 

War was now once more openW declared ; some fruitless 
negotiations having a^rded a niir pretext for hoetilitiesL 
The rapid appearance of a numerous army under the orders 
of don John gave strength to the suspicions of his former 
dissimulation. It was currently believed that large bodies 
of the Spanish troops had remained concealed in the forests 
of Luxembourg and liOrraine; while several regiments, 
which had remained in France in the service of the lieague, 
immediately re-entered the Netherlands. Alexander Farnese 
prince of Parma, son of the former govemant, came to the 
aid of his imcle don John at the head of a large force of 
Italians ; and these several reinforcements, with the German 
auxiliaries still in the country, composed an army of 20^000 
men.* The army of the states-general was still larger; but 
far inferior in point of discipline. It was commandea by An- 
toine de Goiffnies, a gentleman of Hainault, and an old soldier 
of the schom of Charles V. 

After a sharp afiair at the village of Riminants, in which 
the royalists bad the worst, the two armies met at Gembloars, 
an the dlst of January, 1578; and the pruice of Parma 
gained a complete victory, almost with his cavalry only, 
taking De Goignies prisoner, with the whole of his artillery 
and bagffage.t The account of his victory is aUnost miracu- 
lous. The royalists, if we are to credit their most minute 
but not impartial historian, had only 1200 men engaged ; by 
whom. 6000 were put to the sword, with the loss of but 
twelve men and little more than an hour's labor.J 

The news of this battle threw the states into the utmost 
consternation. Brussels beinor considered insecure, the arch- 
duke Mathias and his council retired to Antwerp; hut the 
victors did not feel their forces sufficient to justify an attack 
upon the capital. They, however, took Lpuvain, Tirlemont, 
and several other towns ; but these conquests were of little 
import in comparison with the loss of Amsterdam, which de- 
clared openly and unanimously for the patriot cause. The 
states-general recovered their courage, and prepared for a 
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contest They sent deputies to the diet of Wonns, to 

succor from the princes of the empire. The comit pala- 

John Casimir repaired to their assistance with a consid- 

Le fi)rce of Germans and English, all equipped and paid 

ar <jueen Elizabeth.* The duke of Alen^on, brother of 
f&Kucy IIL of France, hovered on the frontiers of Hainault 
iviHi. a respectable army; and the cause of liberty seemed 
bot; quite desperate. 

Sut all the various chiefs had separate interests and oppo- 

views; while the fanatic violence of the people of Ghent 

the foundations of the pacification to which the town 

given its name. The Widloon provinces, deep-rooted 

their attachment to religious bigotry, which they loved 

still better than political freedcmi) gradually withdrew from 
the common cause ; and without yet openly becoming recon- 
ciled ivith Spain, they adopted a neutraUty which was tanta-* 
mount to it Don John was, however, deprived of all chance 
oF reaping any advantage from these unfortunate dissensions. 
He WBJS suddenly taken ill in his camp at Bougy ; and died, 
alter a fortnight s suffering, on the 1st of October, 1578, in 
the 33d year of his age-f 

rrhis unlooked-for close to a career which had been .00 
brilliant, and to a life from which so much was yet to be ex- 
pected, makes us pause to consider for a moment the different 
opinions of his times and of history on the fate of a person- 
a^^ so remarkable. The contemporary Flemish memoirs 
say that he died of the plague ; those of'^ Spain call his dich 
order the purple fever. The examination of his corpse 
caused an almost general belief that he was poisoned; *' He 
lost hifi life,'* says one author, " with great suspicion of poi- 
aon.'^l Another speaks of the suspicious state of his intes- 
tanes, but without any direct opbiion.} An English historian 
states the fact of his being poisoned, without any- reserve. || 
Flenaish writers do not hesitate to attribute his murder to the 
jealousy of Philip XL, who, they assert, had discovered a 
secret treaty of marriage about to be concluded between don 
Jc^rn and Elizabeth of England, securing them the joint sov- 
ereignty of the Netherlands. IF An Italian historian of credit 
asserts that this ambitious design was attributed to the prince ; 
and admits that his death was not considered as having 
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aiisen from natural cauaea* It was also believed that £bo»> 
vedo, his coofidential secretary, being immediately caHoi 
back to Spain, was secretly assaEsinated by Antonio Pere^ 
Philip's celebrated minister, and bj the special orderB of dM ' 
king. Time has, however, covered the affiiir with imponp * 
trable mystery ; and the death of don John was of little ii^ 
pcHTtance to the affidrs c^the coontry he governed so farie^ 
and so inglorioosly, if it be not that it added another motm 
to the natural hatred for bis assmned murderer. 

The prince of Parma, who now succeeded, by virtue of 
don John's testament, to the post of governor-general in te 
name of the kmg, remained intrenched in his campu He eih 
pected much £nnD the disunion of his various oppoaents; aoi 
what he foresaw, very quickly happened. The duke of Alen* 
^n disbanded lus troops and retired to France; and the 
prince Palatine, following his example, withdrew to Germany, 
having first made an unsuccessful attempt to engage tfaa 
queen of England as a principal in the confederacy. In thii 
perpleidty, the prince of Orange saw that the real hope lot 
safety was in uniting still more closely the northern pror* 
inces of the union ; for he di6(5overed the fallacy of reckoning 
on the cordial and persevering fidelity of the Walloons. Ide 
therefore convoked a new assembly at Utrecht ; and the de- 
puties of Holland, Guelders, Zealand, Utrecht, and GrcnungeOi 
signed, on the 29th of January, 1579, the fkmous act cAed 
the Union of Utrecht, the real basis or fundamental pact of 
the republic of the United Provinces It makes no foniial 
renunciation (^allegiance to Spain, but this is virtually done 
by the omission of the kind's name. The twenty-six artides 
of this act consolidate me indissoluble connexkin of the 
United Provinces; each preserving its separate franchisea^ 
and following its own good pleasure on the subject of re^ 
ligion. The towns of Ghent, Antwerp, Bruges, and Yprei^ 
soon after acceded* to and joined the union. 

The prince of Parma now assumed the ofiensive, and 
marched against Maestricht with his whole army. He took 
the place m the month of June, 1579, after a gallant resiat- 
ance, and delivered it to sack and massacre for three entire 
days. About the same time Mechlin and Bois-le-duc retufiH 
ed to their obedience to the king. Hembyse having renewed 
his attempts against the public peace at &hent, the prince of 
Orange repaired to that place wi^ speed; and having re- 
established order, and frightened the inveterate demagogue 
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io secret fli^^ht, Flanders was once more restored to tran- 
iiUity. 

An attempt ivas made this year at a reconciliation between 
le king and the states. The emperor Rodolf II. and pope 
begory XIII. ofiered their mediation; and on the 5th of 
l^pnl a congress assembled at Cologne, where a number of 
lie most celebrated diplomatists in Europe were collected.'" 
kit it was early seen that no settlement would result from 
he a]^rently reciprocal wish for peace. One point, — ^that 
if religion, the main, and indeed the only one in debate^— ^ 
IC&8 now maintained by Philip's ambassador in the same un-» 
^liristian spirit, as if torrents of blood and millions of treasure 
had never been sacrificed in the cause. Philip was inflexible 
In his resolution never to concede the exercise of the reform- 
ed worship ; and afler nearly a year of fruitless consultation, 
and the expenditure of immense sums of money, the congress 
separated on the 17th of November; without having effect- 
ed any thing. There were several other articles intended 
fer discussion, had the main one been adjusted, on which 
Philip was fiiliy as determined to make no concession ; but 
his obstinacy -was not put to these new tests. 

The time had now arrived for the execution of the great 
and^ decisive step for independence, the means of efibcting 
whieh bad been so long the object of exertion and calculation 
on the part of the prince of Orange. He now resolved to as- 
semble the states of the United Provinces, solemnly abjure 
the dominion of Spain, and depose king Philip from the sov- 
ereignty he had so justly forfeited. Much has been written 
both for and against this measure, which involved every ar- 
gument of natural rights and municipal privilege. The natu- 
ral rights of Btian may seem to comprise only those which he 
ettjoys in a state of nature : but he carries several of those 
with him into society, which is based upon the very principle 
of their preservation. The great prepedeht which so many 
wheequent revolutions have acknowledged and confirmed, is 
*J»t which we now record. The states-general assembled at 
Antwerp early in the year. 1580 ; and, in spite of all the op- 
Vositicm of the Catholic deputies, the authority of Spain was 
revoked for ever, and the United Provinces declared a free 
■nd independent state. At the same time was debated the 
^portant question as 'to whether the protection of the new 
■tate should be offered to England or to France. Oninions 
were divided on this point ; but that of the prince of Orange 
Wing in fiivor of the latter country, from many motives of 

• Vandervynct: 
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sound policy, it was decided to oSer the soveieigiity to the 
duke of Alen^on. The archduke Mathias, who was pfeaeflt 
at the deliberations, was treated with litde ceremoDy;tal 
he obtained the promise of a pension when the finances vol 
in a situation to afR)rd it The definite proposal to benfc 
to the duke of Alen^on was not agreed upon for samemorih 
afterwards ; and it was in the month of August foUoin^ 
that St. Aldegonde and other deputies waited on the dutetf 
the ch&teau of Plessis-le-Tours, when he accepted tiie ofieiei 
sovereignty on the proposed conditions, which set nanw 
bounds to his authority, and gave ample security to Ae 
United Provinces.* The articles were fi)rmally signed « 
the 2Qfth day of September ;. and the duke not only proDfflrf 
quickly to lead a numerous army to the Netherlands, batk 
obtained a letter from his brother Henry JIL, dated Dec» 
her 26th^ by which the king pledged himself to give finte 
aid, as soon as he might succeed in quieting his own dii^ 
ed and unfortunate country. The states-general, aasanW 
at Delft, ratified the treaty on the 30th of December; m 
the year which was about to op^i seemed tp prooiiBe v 
consolidation of freedom and internal peace. 



CHAP. XII. 
1580—1584, 

TO THE MuaDER OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

Philip might be well excused the utmost violence rf* 
sentment on this occasion, had it been bounded by ftii * 
honorable effi)rt8 for the maintenance of his authori^. ■ 
every general principle seemed lost in the base invetaif 
of private hatred. The ruin of the prince of Orange wbbB 
main object, and his industry and ingenuity were taxrf > 
the utmost to procure his murder.f Existing docuB** 
prove that he first wished to accomplish this in such a^ 
as that the responsibility and odiuni of the act might rert' 
the prince of Parma; but the mind of. the prince wasatflj 
period too magnanimous to. allow of a participation in V 
crime. The correspondence on the subject is preservedl 
the archives, and the date of Philip's first letter (30*^* 
vember, 1579,) proves that even befi>re. the final disavo*! 

* Vandervynct. f D'£wez, Hist. Gen. des Pays Bas, t. vi- P ^ 
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of falfl authority by the United Provincea, he had harbored 
Ub diabolical design. The prince remonstrated, but with no 
eflEkct. It even appears that Philip's anxiety would not admit 
Bf the delay necessary for the prince's reply. The in&mous 
•diet of proscription against William bears date the 15tib of 
March ; and the most pressing letters commanded the prince 
if Parma to make it public. It was not, however, till the 
IBth of June that he sent forth the fiital ban. . 

This edict, under Philip's own signature, is a tissue of in- 
vective and virul^ice. The illustrious object of its abuse is 
accused of having engaged the heretics to profane the churches 
•nd Inreak the images; of having persecuted and massacred 
the Catholic priests ; of hypocrisy, tyranny, and perjury ; and, 
as the height of atrocity, of having introdiiced liberty of 
conscience into his country ! For t^ese causes, and many 
others, the king declares him ^* proscribed and banished as a 
public pest ;" and it is permitted to all persons to assail him 
^ in his fortune, person, and life, as an enemy to human na- 
ture.** Philip also, "for the recconpense of virtue and the 
mmishment of crime," promises to whoever wiU deliver up 
WQliam of Nassau, dead or alive, "in lands or money, at his 
choice, the sum of 25,000 golden crowns ; to grant a free 
pardon to such person for all former offences of what kind 
soever, and to invest him with letters patent of nobility." 

In reply to this brutal document of human depravity, Wil- 
liam published all over Europe his famous "Apology;" of 
which it is enough to say, that language could not produce a 
more splendid refutation of every charge, or a more terrible 
recrimination against the guilty tyrant It was attributed to 
the pen of Peter de Villiers, a Protestant minister. It is 
. universally pronounced one of the noblest monuments of 
hiBtory.* William, from the hour of his proscription, became 
at once the equal in worldly station, as he had ever been the 
ioperior in moral worth, of his royal calumniator. He took 
lus pkce as a prince of an imperial family, not less ancient 
or illustrious than that of the house of Austria ; and he stood 
\ fcrwaid at the supreme tribunal of public feeling and opinion 
IB the accuser of 9 king who disgraced his lineage and his 
throne. 

By a separate article in the treaty with the states, the duke 

of Alencodlsecured to William the soverei^ty of Holland 

. and Zealand, as well as the lordship of Friesland, with his 

\- title of stadtholder, retaining to the duke his claim on the 

prince's faith and homage.f The exact nature of William's 

« Vollaire. t Meteren. 
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authority was finally ratified on the 24th of July, 1561 ; « 
which day he took the prescribod oath, and entered on lh» 
exercise of his well-eajned rights. 

Philip now formed the design of sending back the ducbes 
of Parma to resmne her former situation as govemant, aai 
exercise the anthority conjointly with her son. Bat the latlar 
positively declined this proposal of divided power ; and hc^ 
consequently,, was left alone to its entire exercise. Milifem 
af&irs made biit slow, progress this year. The most remai^ 
able event was the capture of La None, a native of BretagM^ 
one of the bravest, and certainly the cleverest, ofiicers in tfa 
service of the states, into which he had passed after 
given important aid to the Huguenots of France. He 
considered so important a prize, that Philip reiiised.all 
posals fi)r his exchange, and detained him in the castle cf 
liimboarg for five years. 

The siege of Cambray was now undertaken by the princB 
of Panna in person ; while the duke pf Alencon, at the hesd 
<^ a large army, and the flower of the French nobili^, ad- 
vanced to its relief, and soon forced his rival to raise tfce 
siege. The new sovereign of the Netherlands entered tlw 
town, and was received with tumultuous joy by the hal^ 
starved citizens and garrison. The prince of Parma aousht 
an equivalent for this check in the attack of Toumay, vdiich 
he immediately afterwards invested. The town ^vas but feeUj 
garrisoned ; but the Protestant inhabitants prepared fi>r ades> 
perate defence, under the exciting example of the prinoev 
of Epinoi, wife of the governor, who was himself abseat 
This remarkable woman furnishes another proof of the fe- 
male heroism which abounded in these wars. Thoo^ 
wounded in the arm, she fought in the broach sword in hand, 
braving peril and~death. And when at length it was impQ»> 
sible to hold out longer, slie obtained an honorable capitnla* 
tion, and marched out, on the 29th of November, oq horse- 
back, at the head of the garrison, with an air of trimopli 
rather than of defeat 

The duke of Alen^on, now created duke of Anjou, by which 
title we shall hereafter distinguish him, had repaired to Eog- 
land, in hopes of completing his project of maniage with Elis- 
abeth. After three months of almost confident expectatioo, 
the virgin ^ueen, at this time fifty years of ag^with a cft> 
price not quite ju8tifiable,'broke all her fi)rmer engagements; 
and, happily for herself and her country, decline the mar^ 
riage. Aiijou burst out into all the violence of his turbulent 
temper, and set sail for the Netherlands.* Elizabeth made 

* Camden, p. 4d6. 
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•11 the reparation in her power, by the honors paid him on his 
^flaraissal. She accompanied him as far as Canterbury, and 
oent him away mider the convoy of the earl of Leicester, her 
efaief fiivorite ; and with a brilliant suite and a fleet of fifteen 
«dl. Anjou was received at Antwerp with equal distinction ; 
end 'WBJB inaugurated there on the 19th of February as duke 
oC Brabant, Lothier, Limbourg, and. Guelders, with many 
other titles, of which he «oon proved himself unworthy. When 
the prince of Orange, at the ceremony, placed the ducal 
gnanue on his shoulders, Anjou said to him, ** Fasten it so 
well, prince, that they ^canhot take it off again !" 

I>iiriiig the rejoicmgs which followed this inau^icious 
ceremcMiy, Philip's proscription against ^e prince of Oran^ 
pnt forth its first fruits. The latter gave a grand dinner m 
the chateau of Antwerp, which he occupied, on the 18th of 
jSdiarch, the birth-day of the duke of Adiiou ; and, as he was 
quitting^ the dining-room, on his way to nis private chamber, 
a younff man stepp^ forward and oflered a pretended peti- 
ticHi, William bemg at all times of easy access for such an 
objeot. While he read the paper, the tl-eacherous suppliant 
diacharged a pistol at his head : the ball struck him under the 
left ear, and passed out at the right cheek. As he tottered 
and fell, the assassin drew a poniard to add suicide to the 
crime, but he was instantly put to death by the attendant 
gruajrds. The young count Manrice, William's second son, 
examined the murderer's body ; and the papers foimd on him, 
and snbsequent inquiries, told fully who and what he was. 
Mis name was John Jaureguay, his age twenty-three years; 
he was a native of Biscay, and clerk to a Spanish merchant 
of Antwerp, called Caspar Anastro. This man had instigated 
hinn to the crime ; havmg received a promise signed by king 
Philip, engaging to give him 28,000 ducats and other advan- 
tagfes, i£ he would undertake to assassinate the prince of 
Orange.'*' The inducements held out by Anastro to his simple 
dupe, were backed* strongly by the persuasions' of Antony 
Timmerman, a Dominican momc; and by Venero, Anastro^ 
cashier, who had fix>m fear declined becoming himself the 
murderer. Jaureguay had duly heard mass, and received the 
sacrament, before executing his attempt; and in his pockets 
were found a catechism of tiie Jesuits, with tablets filled with 
prayers in the Spanish laiigua^e ; one in particular being ad- 
dressed to the angel Gabriel, imploring his intercession witJi 
God and the Virgin, to aid him in the CQnsummation of his 
object. Other accompanying absurdities seem to pronounce 

* Metereo, De Tbou, &c 
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this miserable wretch to be as much an instrameat in tin 
hands of others as the weapon of his crime was m his on 
Timmerman and Venero made a full avowal of their cm 
nality, and snfiered death in the usual barbarous manner (| 
the times. The Jesuits, aome years afterwards, vAsBiah 
gathered the remains of these three pretended martyr^ m 
exposed them as holy relics for public veneratioii.^ ^AsulM 
efieoted his escape. 

The alarm and indignation of the people of Antwerp koiv 
no bounds. Their suspicicms at first fell on the duke of lot 
jou and the French party ; but the truth was soondisoDyeni; 
and the rapid recovery of the prince of Orange from his to- 
perate wound, set every thing once more to rights. Butt 
premature report of his death flew rapidly abroad ; and he 
had anticipated proofs of his importance in Uie eyes of il 
•Europe, in the firantio delight pf the base, and the deepaliifr 
tion of the good. Within three months, William was aUeli 
accompany the duke of Anjou in his Visits to Ghent, Bruges 
and the other chief towns of Flanders ; in each of which ik 
ceremony of inauguration ^as repeated. Several militin 
exploits now took place, and various towns fell into the haai 
of the opposing parties; changing masters with arapid^ 
as well as a previous endurance of suffering, that most bna 
earned coilfusion and change oft the contending pnncijdeitf 
allegiance into the hearts and heads of the harassed inhi^ 
itanla 

The duke of Anjou, intemperate, inconstant, and mpat 
cipled, saw that his authority was but the shadow of pove^ 
ccnnpared to the deep^-fixed practices of despotism viisA 
governed the other nations of £urq)e. Tha frcnch'Cffieai 
who formed his suite and possessed all his confidence, had 9 
difficulty in raising his discontent into treason agamst tk 
people with whom he had made a solemn compact Thei^ 
suit of their councils was a deep-laid plot agamst Fleni^ 
liberty ; aiid its execution was ere-long attempted. He sBit 
secret orders to the governors of Dunkirk, lEhruges, l^ermcD^ 
and other towns, to seize oxf and hold them in his name; J 
serving for himself tiie infiuny of the enterprise against Am 
werp.. To prepare for its execution, he caused his muneiW 
army of French and Swiss to api^oaeh the city; and ^ 
were encamped in the neighborhood, at a place called Bor 
gerhout 

On the 17th of January, 1583, the duke dined somevlai 
earlier than usual, under the pretext of proceedmg afiff* 
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vards to review his army in their camp. He set out at noon,- 
MCMnpanied hy his guard of 200 horse ; and when be reached 
ae s econd drawbridge, one of his officers gave the precon- 
«rted signal for an tittack on the Flemish guard, by prctend- 
ng that he had fallen and broken his leg. The duke called 
mt to his followers, " Couragfe, courage ! the town is ours !" 
^e guard at the gate was all soon dispatched ; and the 
French troops, which waited outside to the number of 8000, 
rashed quickly in, furiously shouting the war-cry, "Towa 
token! town taken! kUl! kill!" The astonished but intrepid 
citizekis, recovering from their -nonfusion, instantly flew to 
arms. All diflerences in religion or politics were forgotten 
in the commcMi danger tb their freedom. Catholics and Pro- 
testants, men and women, rushed alike to the conflict The 
ancient spirit of Flanders seemed to animate all. Workmen^ 
armed with the instruments of their various trades, started 
fiom their shops dJid flung themselves upon the enemy. A 
baker sprang from the celler where he was kneading his 
dough, and with his oven shovel struck a fVench dragoon to 
the ground. Those who had fire-arms, afl;er expending their 
ballets, took from their pouches and pockets pieces of money, 
which they bent between tii6ir teeth, and used for charging 
their arquebussea The French were driven successivfely 
from the streets and ramparts, and the cannons planted on 
the latter were- immediately tumed jagainst tlie reinforce- 
ments which attempted to enter the town. The French w&r^ 
everywhere beaten ; the duke pf Anjou saved, himself by 
flight, and reached Termonde, after the peiilous necessity of 
passing through a large tract of inundated country. His loss 
in this base enterprise amounded to 1500 ; while that of the 
citizens did not exceed eighty men.* The attempts simul* 
taneoualy made on the other towns succeeded at Dunkirk and 
Termonde ; but all the others failed. 
Tlte character of the prmce of Orange never appeared so 

Sx>u^hly great as at diis crisis. With wisdom and mag* 
imity rarely equalled and never surpassed, he threw him- 
self and his authority between the indignation of the country 
and the guilt of Anjou ; saving the former from excess, and 
the latter from execration. The disgraced and discomfited 
duke proffered to the states excuses as mean as they were 
hypocritical; and his brother, the king of France, sent a 
special envoy to intercede for him. But it was -the influence 
of William that screened the culprit from public reprobation 
md ruin, and regained for him the place aj^ power which he 

* Meteren. 
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miffiit easilT have secured ibr himself, had he not prized lit 
w3&je of his country far above all objects^ of private adiifr 
fage. A new treaty was negotiated, confirmingr Anjoa in lii 
former station, vmti renewed security a^rainst any ftian 
treachery on his part He in the mean time retired ti 
France, to let the public indigtation subside ; but before ia 
could assume sufficient confidence again to &ce the ooont^ 
he had so basely injured, his worthless existence was mL 
denly terminated, some thought by poison, — the common aoit- 
turn of all such doubtful questions in thoee days, — in Ac 
month of June in the following year. He expired in \m 
twenty-ninth year. 

A disgusting proof of public ingratitude and want of joifk 
ment was previously furnished by the conduct of the petftt 
d Antwerp a^inst him who had been so often their delivM 
from such various dangers. Unable to comprehend the gml' 
ness of his mind, they openly accused the prince of Chwp 
of having joined with the FVench for their subjugation, MJ 
of having concealed a body of that detested nation in Ike 
citadel The populace rushed to the place, and haviaf 
minutely examined it, were convinced of their own absoidilf 
and the princess innocence. He scorned to denmnd thor 
punishment for such an outrageoiis calumny ; but he was not 
the less afflicted at if' He took the resolution of qnittim 
Manders, as it turned out, for ever; and he retired into Zei* 
land, where he was better known and consequently better 
trusted. 

In the midst of the consequent confusion in the former of 
these provinces, the prince of Parma, with indelatigaUB 
vigor, made himself master of town alter town; and tomfld 
his particular attention to the creationof a naval force, wfakit 
was greatly favored by the po6sesai(»i dt Dimkirk, Nieupnt, 
and Graveunes. Native treachery was not idle in this tiae 
of tumult and confusion. The count of Renneberg, govemor 
of Friealand and Groningen, had set the basest example, ani 
gone over to the Spanianis. The prince of Chimay, sob of 
2ie duke of Arschot, and governor of Bruges, yiekled to the 
persuasions of his father, and gave up the j^ace to the prinee 
of Parma. Hembyse also, amply confirming the bad qjHnioi 
in which the prince of Orange always held him, retomed to 
Ghent, where he regained a great porticm of hss fimner in- 
fliience, and immediately commencei a correspondence witb 
the prince of Parma, ororingto deliver ^p both Ghent ani 
Termonde. An attempt was consequenuy made by the 

♦D'Ewez. 
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laniards to surprise the former town ; but the citizens were 

5«pftred for this, having intercq)ted some of the letters of 
embyse ; and the traitor was seized, tried, condemned, and 
toecuted on the 4th of August, 1584. He was upwards of 
leventy years of age.* Ryhove, his celebrated colleague, 
iied in Holland some years later. 

Bat the fate of so insignificant a person as tiemfoyse paawd 
timoet unnoticed, in the agitation caused by an event which 
•hortly preceded his death. 

From the naoinent of their abandonment by the duke of 
Anjou, the United Provinces considered themselves indepen- 
dent; and although they consented to renew his authority 
«ver the country at large, at the solicitation of the prince of 
Orange, they were resolved to confirm the influence of the 
latter over their particular interests, which they were now 
sensible could acquire stability only by that means.t The 
death of Anjoni left them without a sovereign ; and they did 
not hesitate in the chcHce which theji^were now called upon 
to make. On whom, indeed, could they ^ but William of 
Nassau, without the utmost injustice to him, and the deepest 
injury to themselves? To whom could they turn, in prefer- 
ence to him who had ^ven consistency to the early explosion 
of their despair ; to him who first gave the country political 
existence, then nursed it into freedom, and now beheld it in the 
vigor and prime of independence ? He had seen the necessity, 
hut certainly over-rated the value, of foreign support, to 
enable the new state to cope with the tremendous tvranny 
from which it had broken. He had tried successively Gei> 
many, England, and France. From the first and the last 
6f these powers he had received two governors, to whom he 
cheeifoUy resigned the title. The incapacity of both, and 
the treachery of the latter, proved to the states that their 
only chance for safety was in the consolidation of William's 
Witaion^ ; and tiiey contemplate the noblest reward which 
a ^teml nation could bestow on a glorious liberator. And 
18 It to be believed, that he who for twenty years had sacri- 
ficed bis repose, lavished his fortune, and risked his life, for 
^ public cause, now aimed at absolute dominion, or coveted 
^^[espotism which all his actions prove him to have abhorred? 
£efeated bigotry has put forward such vapid accusations. He 
ff been also held responsible for the early cruelties which, 
w is notorious, he used every means to avert, and frequently 
poniahed. But while these revolting acts can only be viewed 
m the light <^ reprisals against the bloodiest persecution that 

* Tandenrynct. t Meteren. 
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ever existed, by exaspemted men driven to vengeance W%* 
bad example, not one single act of cruelty or Ind ftith wft' 
ever been made eood against William, who may be juifi^j 

Eronounced one of the wisest and best men that histoiy * 
eld up as examples to the species. 
The authority of one author has been produced to 
that, during the lifetime of his brother Louis, ofifers 
made to him by France, of the sovereignty of the noitliem 
provinces, on condition of the southern being joined to th^ 
French crown.* That he ever accepted those ofiers'ia witfaoiC 

groof : that he never acted on them is certain. But he mi|^ 
ave been justified in purchasing freedom fi>r those st^tt 
which had so well earned it, at the price even of a qaalifiei 
independence under another power, to the exclusion of tfacas 
which had never heartily struggled against Spain. The beal 
evidence, however, of William*s real views is to be fbaoA m 
the Capitulation, as it is called ; that is to say, the act wiikb 
was on the point of beinf^jexecuted between him and the states 
when a base fanatic, instigated by a bloody tyrant, pat a pe> 
riod to his splendid career. This capitulation exists at fbfl 
]ength,t but was never formally executed. Its conditions are 
founded on the same principles, and conceived in nearly the 
same terms, as those accepted by the duke of Anjou ; and the 
whole compact is one of the most thoroughly liberal that la^ 
tory has on record. The prince repaid to Delft for tlie 
ceremony of his inaug[uration, the price of his long lahors; bvt 
there, instead of anticipated dignity, he me^the sudden strite 

of death.! 

On the 10th of July, as he lefl his dinii^-room, and wh3e 
he placed his foot on the first step of the great stair leading 
to die upper apartments of his bouse, a man named Balthaiev 
Gerard, (who, like the former assassin, waited for him at the 
moment of convivial relaxation,) discharged a pistol at his 
bodv : three balls entered it He fell into tiie arms of an atr 
tenaant, and cried out faintly, in the French language, ^ God 
pity me ! I am sadly wounded — God have mercy on my sool, 
ana on this unfortunate nation !" His sister, the countess of 
Swartzenberg, who now hastened to his side, asked him ia 
Gennan, if he did not recommend his soul to God ? He an- 
swered, ''Yes," in the same language, but with a feeble 
voice. He was carried into the dininff-room, where he imme- 
diately expired. His sister closed his eyes :{ his wife^ too^ 
was on the spot, — Louisa, daughter of the illustrious Colony* 

* Amelot de la Houiuye. t Dor. liv. 15. |k 908. 
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nd widow of the caljimt count df Teligny, both of whom 
utee also murdered almost in her sight, m the frightful mas- 
jpcte of St. Bartholomew. We may not enter on a descrip- 
n of the afflictingr scene which followed : but the mind is 
ieised in picturing the bold solemnity with which prince 
iuince^ then eighteen years of age, swore— not vengeance 
V hatred against his &ther's murderers— but that he would 
MUhfull^ and religiously follow the glorious example he had 
liven mm.'* 

There is but one important feature in the character of Wil- 
mm which we have hitherto left untouched, but which the 
wcumstances erf" his death seemed to sanctify, and point out 
m record in the same page with it We mean his religious 
oprnkms; and we shall dispatch a subject which is, in regard 
to all m«i, BO delicate, indeed so sacred, in a few words. He 
^jws bom a Lutheran. When he arrived, a boy, at tiie court 
« Charles V., he was initiated into the Catholic creed, in 
which he was thenceforward brought up. Afterwards, when 
he could think for himself and choose his profession of faitli, 
be embraced the doctrine of Calvin. His whole public con- 
duct seems to prove that he viewed sectarian principles chiefly 
m the light of political instruments; and that, himself a con- 
scientious Christian, in the broad sense of the term, he was 
mply imbued with the spirit of universal toleration, and con- 
Mdered the various shades of belief as subservient to the one 
puid principle of civil and relieious liberty, for which he had 
«ag devoted and at length laid down his life. His assassin 
Was taken alive, and four days afterwards executed with ter- 
nble circumstances of cruelty, which he bore as a martyr 
^Mffht have borne them.t He was a native of Burgimdy, and 
had for some months lingered near his victim, and insinuated 
wmaelf into his confidence by a feigned attachment to liberty, 
•nd an a{qparent zeal for the reformed faith. He was never- 
meleas a bigoted Catholic ; and, by his own confession, he had 
conminnicated his design to, and received encouragement to 

oJI*?^*"*''* wouM really enjoy tlie ipirit of historical details should never 

^'*^ opportunity of seeing places rendered memorable by assoeiati<»ui 

^netted with the deeds, and especially with the death, of neat men; 

^ >9ot, for insUnoe, where William was assassinated at Dem ; the old 

ti»!r'^ be was Jast on the point of ascending; the narrow pass between 

«at and the dlning-ball whence he came out. of scarcely sufficient extent 

•or the murderer to hold forth his arm and his nistoj, 2i fbet long. This 

r^fOB, and its fellow, are both preserved in the museum of the Hague, 

»!^^^*^ two of the fttal bullets, and the very clothes which the victim 

iSrL. ^ leatiiem doublet, pierced by the balls and burned by the powder, 

SS.; *''* the other parts of the dress, the simple gravity of which, in 

mion and color, irresistibly brings the wise, great man before us, and addi 

'^V^^M-fold to the interest excited by a recital of his murder. 

t U Petit, Bistoinitea Fays Baa. 
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its execution from, more than one minister of the sectt 
which he belon^fed. But his avowal criminated a nioiei 
portant accomplice, and one whose character stands so "^ 
m history, that it hehoves us to examine thoroughly the 1 
of the accusation, and the nature of the coUatml pnxifr^ 
which it is supported. Most writers on this questiaa 
leaned to the side which all would wish to adopt, for the 1 
rf human nature mid the integrity of a celebrated name, 
an original letter exists in the archives of Brussels, firom til 
prince of Parma himself to Philip of Spam, in which he rf^ 
mits that Baltliazar Gerard had communicated to him hiif 
tention of murdering the prince of Orange, some mondall 
fore the deed was done ; and he mixes phrases of compaflU 
for "the poor man" (the murderer) and of praise for the ijfe 
which, if the document be really authentic, sinks Alexanil 
of Parma as low as the wretch with whom he sympathise 



CHAP. xm. 

1584—1592. 

TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER FRINGE OF PABMA. 

The death of William of Nassau not only closes the 
of his individual career, but throws a deep gloom over lift 
history of a revolution that was sealed by so great a saciifioa 
The animation of the stoiy seems suspended. Its ev&kts te 
for a time tiieir excitement The last act of the pdlitiai 
drama is performed. The great hero of the tragedy is » 
more. The other most memorable actors have one I7 (fll 
passed away. A whole generation has fallen in theooDte^t 
and it is with exhausted interest, and feelings less mteoKf 
that we resume the details of war and blood, which seemv 
longer sanctified by the grander movements of heroism. 11* 
stirring impulse of slavery breaking its chains yields to t&( 
colder inspiration of independence maintaining its risfati 
The men we have now to depict were. bom free; and tk 
deeds they did were those of stem resolve rather than d 
frantic despair. The present picture may be as instructirt 
as the last, but it is less thrilling. Passion gives place to 
reason ; and that which wore the air of fierce romance u n- 
perseded by what bears the stamp of calm reality. 

■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ * 

* Bee on tbii lubject D'Ewese, Hist. Gen. do la Belfiqiu^t. vi. p. U7, Jr. 
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l%e consteniation caused by the news of William's death 
soon yielded to the firmness natural to a people inured to 
Buffenng and calamity. The United Provinces rejected at 
once the overtures made by the prince of Parma to induce 
them to obedience. They seemeid proud to show that their 
&te did not depend on that of one man. He therefore turned 
his attention to the most effective means of obtaining results 
l^ force, which he found it impossible to secure by persua> 
sion. He proceeded vigorously to the reduction of the chief 
towns of Flanders, the concjuest of which would give him 
possession of the entire provmce, no army now remaining to 
of^xise him in the field. He soon obliged Ypres and Ter- 
monde to surrender ; and Ghent, forced by fiimine, at length 
yielded on reasonable terms. The most severe was the utter 
abolition of the reformed religion; by which a large portion 
of the population was driven to the alternative of exile ; and 
they passed over in crowds to Holland and Zealand, not half 
of the inhabitants remaining behind. Mechlin, and finally 
Brussels, worn out by a fruitless resistance, followed the ex- 
ample of the rest; and thus, within a year after the death 
of William of Nassau, the power of Spain was again estab- 
lished in the whole province of Flanders, and the others 
which compise what is in modem days generally denoml!- 
nated Belgium. 

But these domestic victories of the prince of Parma were 
barren in any of those results which humanity would love to 
see in the train of conquest. The reconcilea ]nt>vinces pre- 
sented the most deplorable spectacle. The chief towns 
were almost depopulated. The* inhabitants had in a great 
measure fidlen victims to war, pestilence, and famine. Little 
inducement existed to replace by marriage the ravages^ 
caused by death, for few men wished to propagate a race 
which divine wrath seemed to have marked for persecution. 
Ilie thousands of villages which had covered the face of the 
country were absolutely abandoned to the wdves, which had 
so rapidly increased, that they attacked not merely cattle and 
children, but grown-up persons. The dogs, driven abroad by 
hunger, had tecome as ferocious as other beasts of prey* and 
joined in large packs to hunt down brutes and men. Neither 
fields, nor woods, nor roads^ were now to be distinguished by 
any visible limits. All was an entangled mass of trees, 
weeds, and grass. The prices of the necessaries of lifo were 
so high, that people of rank, a||ter selling every thing to Jmy 
bread, were oblig^ to have recourse to open oeggary in the 
streets of the ^eat towns. 
From this frightful picture, and the numerous details which 
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hiMigiiiation maj leadfljr Bopply, we gladly tom to the 
tnst afiorded by the nartliem states. Thode we ^itfe 
described have a feeble hM upon our eympathies; «e 
not pronounce their soflferings to be munerited. The 
flf fiimnesB or enlightni^kt, whiehpreferred such an 
to the risk of entire destmctkm, only heightens the 
the people whose unyielding energy and courage gained 
so prood a place amonv the independent natioDS of F 
The murder of Williani seemed to cany to the 
Provinces conviction of the weakness as well as the 
of Spain ; and the indecent joy excited atnong the 
added to their courage. An immediate councu wu 
composed c^ eighteen members, at the. head of which 
unanimously placed prince Maurice of Nassau (who i 
then gave strmng indications of talent and prudence); 
elder brother, the count of Beuren, now priuce of Oatfi 
being still kept captive in Spain. Count H(^enloe wnf 
pointed lieutenant-general ; and several other measamvw 
promptly adopted to consolidate tiie power of the infiott 
public. The whole of its fi^rces amounted but to 5500 itfl 
The prince of 'Parma had 80,000 at his commend.* Wi 
such means of carrying on his conquests, he sat doim if^ 
lariy before Antwerp, and commenced the operatioDS of # 
of Uie most celebrated among the many memorable s^ 
of those times. He completely surrounded the city^ 
troops; placing a large portion of his army on the left ^ 
of the Scheldt; the o3ier on the right; and causing tolio# 
tacked at the same time the two strong forts of Lieftifu^ 
and lilla Repulsed on the*latter important point, )aB^ 
hope of gaining the command of the navigation of tbeinf^ 
tm whidi the success of the^ siege depend^, was by tbioni 
a bridge across the stream. Neither its great rapiditVi^ 
its immense width, nor the want of wood and worM 
could deter him from this vast undertaking. He was ■«■* 
ed, if not guided, in all his projects on the occasion, 1^^ 
roccio, a celebrated Italian engineer sent to him hj Pb^ 
and the merit of all that was done ought fiurly to be, at M 
divided between the general and the engineer. If eDtetjii* 
and perseverance belonged to the first, science and flkill W 
the portion of the latter. They first caused two stronf ^ 
td be erected at opposite sides of the river; and o^^^ 
their resources by eveiy possible means, they threw fcnwi* 
a pier on each side of, and farjnto, the stream. The st^ 
driven firmly into the bed of the river and cemented wv 

*Hoolt. 
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of exrth and stonds, weie at a prq>er iieiglif 'covered 
1^ phuilcs and defended by parapets. These estoccades, as 

&' were called, reduced the river to half its origmal breadth ; 
the cannon with which tiiey were xnomited rendered the 
^ftm^ extr^nely dangerous to hostile vessels^ Bat, to fill 
ip tills strait, a considerable number of boats were fastened 
ligether by chain-hooks and anchors; and being manned and 
tmied wim cannon, they were moored in the interval be* 
Aveen the estoccades. During 1}iese operaticms, a canal- was 
M between the Moer and CaUoo ; by which means a eom- 
tKinication was fermed with Ghent, which insured a sup^dy 
rf ammunition and provisions. The works of the bridge, 
which was 2400 feet in lenffth, were constructed with su<^ 
strength and solidity, that mey braved the winds, the floods, 
and the ice of the whole winter. -. . 

The people of Antwerp at first laughed i6 scorn the whcfo 
ef these stupendous preparations: but when they found that 
te bridge resisted the natural elements, by which they 
doubted not it would have been destroyed, they began to 
tremble in the anticipation of femine ; yet they vigorouriy 
pBpared &r their defence, and rejected the ov^tutes made 
ay the prince of Parma even at this advanced stage of his 
fRMseedings, Ninety-seven pieces of cannon now defended 
we bridge ; besides which, thirty large barges at each side 
JPtiie river gimrded its extremities; and forty ships of war 
ftraaed a fleet of protection, constantly ready to meet any 
attack firom the beaeged. They^ seeing Ijie Scheldt thus 
vpally closed upj and all commumcation with Zealand impos- 
*>^ felt th^r whole safety to depend on the destruction of 
the bridge. The states of Zealand now sent forward an ex- 
pedition, which, joined with some ships from Lillo, gave new 
courage te the besieged ; and' every thing was jwepw-ed for 
toeir great attempt. An Italian en|^eer named Uiambdli 
wu at this time in Antwerp, and by his talents had long pro- 
tected the defence. He has the chief merit g£ being the 
uiventor of those terrible fire-ships which gained the tiue of 
'^infomal machines;*' and with some of these formidaUe in- 
'^I'^uiients and the Zealand fleet, the long-<projected. attack 
*»» at Iwigth noade. 

wly on the night of the 4th of April, the Tpmee of Parma 
^ lu8 army were amazed by the spectacle of three huge 
^WK» of flame floating down the <iver, accompanied by 
aiunerous lesser appearances of a similar kind, and bearing 
^'rectly against the prodigious barrier, which had cost raaatoB 
^ ^>bor to him and his troops, and immense sums of money 
to the state. The whole sur&ce of the Scheldt presented 

O » 
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one sheet of fire; the country all round was as TiraUe as^ 

noon ; the flags, liie arms of the soldiers, and ^very oibjeet«#| 

the bridge, in the fleet, or the forts, stood bat cleaxiy to ^ievci 

and the pitchy darloiess of the sky gave increased efieet m 

the marked distinctness of all. Astonishment was sogo mn^ 

ceeded bv constematicm, when, one of tiie three nwdtmil 

burst with a terrific noise before they reached their intenM 

mark, bnt time enough to ofier a sample of &eir nature. Hh 

priince of Parma, with numerous officers-and soldieis mdM^ 

to the bridge, to witness the efiects of thi^ explosion; apl 

just th^i a sec(md and still larger fire-ship, having lMi| 

through the flying bridge of boats, struck against <me ef "tit 

estoccades. Alexander, unmindfiil of danger, used eveirj e» 

ertion oi his authority to stimulate the sailors in their tf' 

tempts to clear away the moi^trou^ machine which threatt* 

ed destruction to all within its reach. Happily for him, il 

ensign who was near, forgetting in his general's penl ^ 

rules of discipline uid forms of ceremony, actually forced ti4 

from the estoccade. He had not put his foot an the livK 

bank when the machine*blew up. The effects were such m 

really baffle description. The bridge was burst through ; Ai 

estoccade was shattered almbst to atoms, and, with aQ tM 

it support^,^ — ^men, cannon, and &e huge machineiy^ 

ployed in the various works,— dispersed in the air. ™ 

cruel marquis of Roubais, many other -officers, and 800 sd- 

diers, perished, in all varieties of death — ^by flood, or Am* 

or the horrid wounds firom the missiles with which the tan- 

ble machine was overcharged. Fragments of bodies iti 

limbs were flung far and wide ; and many gallant soliNV 

were destroyed, without a vestige of the human fonn b^ 

left to prove that they had ever existed. The river, fii«" 

fr<Hn its bed at either side, rushed into the forts and diownn 

numbers of their garrisons; while the ground fiur beyn^ 

shook as in an earthquake.*" The prince was struck downj^ 

by a beam, and lay for some time senseless, together wii 

two generals, Delvasto and Gajitani, both more sencn^ 

wounded than he ; and many of the soldiers were bumedw 

mutilated in the most frightful manner. Alexander socb i^ 

covered ; and by his presence of mind, humanity, and resofaH 

tion, he- endeavored with incredible quickness to repair ti* 

mischief, and raised the confidence of his army as high * 

ever. Had the Zealand fleet come in time to the spot, tbe 

whole plan might have been crowned with success; bot ^9 

* BentiTOglio, Schiiier, Vandervyaet, and SUndk. 
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me want of concert, or accidental delay, it did not appear; 
id coDciequently the beleaguered town received no relief. 
One last resource was len to the besieged ; that which had 
nnerly been resorted to at Leyden, and by which the place 
as saved. To enable them to inundate the immense plain 
hich stretched between Lillo and Strabrock up to the walls ' 
r Antwerp, it was necessary to cut through the dike which 
efended it against the irruptions of the eastern Scheldt, 
"his plain was traversed by a high and wide counter-dike, 
lUed the dike of Couvestien ; and Alexander, knowing its 
nportance, had early taken possession of and strongly de- 
Nided it by several forts. Two attacks were made by the 
[ixrison of. Antwerp on this important construction ; the lat- 
er of which led to one of the most desperate encounters of 
be war. The prince, seeing that on the results of this day 
lepended the whole consequences of his labors, fought with 
i valor that even he had never before displayed, and he was 
Inally victorious. The confederates were forced to abandon 
the Attack, leaving 3000 dead upon the dike Or at its base ; 
ind the Spaniards lost full 800 men. 

One more fruitless attempt was made to destroy the bridge 
Mid raise the siege, by means of an enormous vessel bearing 
the presumptuous title of The End of the War, But this 
floating citadel ran aground, without producing any efiect; 
ind the gallant governor of Antwerp, the celebrated Philip 
de Saint Aldegonde, was forced to capitulate on the 16th of 
August, after a sie^e of fourteen months. The reduction of 
Antwerp was considered a miracle of perseverance and cour- 
^. The prince of Parma was elevated by his success to 
the highest pinnacle of renown ; and Philip, on receiving the 
news, displayed a burst of joy such as rarely varied his cold 
•pd gloomy reserve. 

Even while the fate of Antwerp was undecided, the United 
Provinces, seeing that they were still too weak to resist alone 
the undivided force of the Spanish monarchy, had opened ne- 
gotiations with France and England at once, in the/ hope of 
Seining one or the other fot an ally and protector. Henry 
uL ^ve a most honorable reception to the ambassadors sent 
to his court, and was evidently disposed to accept their offers, 
«&d not the distracted state of his own country, still torn by 
^^ war, quite disabled him from any efifective co-operation. 
The deputies sent to England were also well received. Eliza- 
beth listen^ to the proposals of the states, sent them an am- 
■i^SBador in return, and held out the most flattering hopes of 
•iccor. But her cautious policy would not suffor her to ac- 
^pt the sovereignty ; and she declared that she w^ld in no 
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ways interfere with the qegotiatioiis, which might end in its 
being' aoeei^ed by the king of Frvoce.* She gaye pRnpt 
evidence oi her sincerity by an advance of coosiaerahle nw 
of money, and by sending to Holland a body of 6000 tiM 
under the command of her &vorite« Bobert Dudley eui m 
Leicester ; and as security for the repayment of her loan, tk 
towns of Flushing and Brille, and the castle of Rammddi^ 
were given up to her.f 

The earl of Leicester was accompanied by a splendid nlh 
nue of noblemen, and a select troop of 500 followersL Hevv 
received at Flushing by the govjemor. Sir Philip Sidncj,lii 
nephew, the model of manners and conduct for the yoMg 
men of his day. But Leicester possessed neither cooza|[e jmt 
capacity equal to the trust repc^ed in him ; and his aifitnij 
and indolent conduct soon disgusted the people whom he hi 
sent to assist! The}^ had, in the first impulse of Iheirj^ 
tude, given him the title of governor and captain-genenltf 
the provinces, in the h<^ of flattering Elizabeth. Buttki 
had a far contrary efiect: she v^as equally displeased wA 
the states and with Leicester; akid it was with diffiodlf 
that, after many humble submissions, they were able to i^ 
pease her.§ 

To form a counterpoise to the power so lavishly coofentl 
on Leicester, prince Maurice was, acc<»:ding to the wise tit 
vice of Olden Barnevelt, ndsed to &e dignity of stedthote 
captain-general, and admiral of Holland and Zealand. Tti 
is the first instance of these states taking on themfielveB tk 
nomination to the dignity of stadtholder, for even Willii 
had iield his commission from Philip, or in his name; te 
Friesland, Groniagen, and Guelders had already appom 
their local governors, under the same title, by the aatioity 
of the states-general, the archduke Mathias, or even of tp 
provincial states. || Holland had now also at the head of iH 
civil government a citizen full of talent and probity, whoftf 
thus able to contend with the insidious designs of LeicOtff 
against the liberty he nominally came to protect Tlds «■ 
^&rnevelt, who was promoted from his office of pensionaiyflf 
Eottejdam to that of Holland, and who accepted the di|^ 
only on condition of being free to resign it if any accomn^ 
dation of dif^ences shoiSd take place with Spain.! 

Alexander of Parma had, by tiie death of his mother, ■ 
Februeuy, 1586, exchanged his title of Prince ht the mf6- 



* Meteren. t Hume, vol. v. p. S73. | Vandervynct, L vi. e. t 
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lor <me of dvke of Parma, and soon resumed his enterprises 
mh ius usual «ier^ and success : various operations took 
pw», in which the English on every opportunity distinguish- 
wthemselves ; particularly in an action near the town of 
wave, m Brabant; and in the taking of Axel by escalade, 
mder the orders of Sir Philip Sidney. A more important 
™ir occurred near Zutphen, at a place called Wamsfeld, 
Wth which towns have given names to the action. On this 
aecasion the veteran Spaniards, under the mairquis erf Guasto, 
W«re warmly attacked and completely defeated by the Eng- 
™*^'» ^t the victory was dearly purchased by the death of 
oir Philip Sidney, who was mortally wounded in the thigh, 
and expired a few days afterwards, at the early age of 32 
▼ears. In Edition to the valor, talent, and conduct, which 
had united to establish his feme, he displayed, on this last 
^portunity of his short career, an instance of humanity that 
aieds a new lustre on even a character like his. ^ Stretched 
on Ae battle-field, in all the agony of his wound, and parched 
with thirst, his afflicted followers brought him some water, 
^ured, with diflSculty, at a distance, and during the heat 
^^f ^^^ -^^^ Sidney, seeing a soldier lying near, man- 
gled like himselj^ and ai^rently expiring, refused the wafer, 
■jjyu^i "Give it to that poor man; his sufferings are greater 

«aMi(U U£XX«C?« 

^icester's conduct was now become quite intolerable to 
the states. His incapacity and presumption were every day 
inore evident and more revolting. He seemed to consider 
niroself in a province wholly reduced to English authority, 
Mjd paid no sort of attention to the yery opposite character 
of the pedple. An eminent Dutch autiior accounts for this, 
"1 terms which may make an Englishman of this age not a 
httle proud of the contrast which his character presents to 
what It was then considered. " The Englishman," says Gro- 
tius, ** obeys like a slave, and governs Tike a tyrant ; while 
the Belgian knows how to serve and to command with equal 
fioderation."t The dislike between Leicester, and those he' 
"^suited and misgoverned, soon became mutual. He retired 
^ the town of Utrecht ; and pushed his injurious conduct to 
such an extent, that he became an object of utter hatred to 
the provinces. All the friendly feelings towards England 
Were gradually changed into suspicion and dislike. Confer- 
ences took place at the Hague between Leicester afid the 
states, in which Bamevelt overwhelmed his contemptible 
shuffiijQg by the force of irresistible eloquence and well-de- 

"^ - ■ - ■■■III - - ■ ' — — " ' 

* Bor. ixi. 43. t Orot. Ann. 
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served reproaches ^ and after new acts of treacheiy, i 
more odious than his fi>rmer, this unworthy &voiite at uat 
out for England, to lay an account of his government at 
feet of the queen.* 

The growing hatred against England was Ibmented by 
true patriots, who aimed at the liberty of their country; 
may be excused, from the various instances of treaebery 
played, not only by the commander-in-chief, but by sevenl 
of his inferiors m command. A strong fort, near Zutphen,, 
under the government of Roland York, the town of 
ter, under that of William Stanly, and subsequently Gad* 
ders under a Scotchman named I^lot, were delivered up te 
the Spaniards by these men ; and about the same time tbet 
English cavalry committed some excesi^ in Guelders andl 
Holland, which added to the prevalent prejudice against tke 
nation in general.f This enmity was no longer to be cqd- 
cealed. The partisans of Leicester, were one by one, mider 
plausible pretexts, removed from the council of state ; aad 
Elizabeth having required from Holland the exportation intoi 
England of a large quantity of rye, it was firmly hot respect^ 
iuUy refused, as inconsistent with the wants of the piovincea. 

Prince Maurice, from the caprice and jealousy of LeiceF* 
ter, now united in himself the whole power of command, aad; 
commenced that brilliant course of conduct, which oanaoli-' 
dated the independence of his country, and elevated him to> 
the first rank of military glory. His early efS>rt8 were tamed 
to the suppression dT the partiality which in some jdaces ex- 
isted for English domination ; and he never allowed himsdf 
to be deceived by the hopes of peace held out by the empe- 
ror and the kings of Denmark and Poland. Without refmmig 
their mediation, he labored incessantly to organize every pos- 
sible means for maintaining the war. His efforts were con- 
siderably favored by the measures of Philip for the support 
of the league formed by the house of Guise against Heniy 
IIL and Henry IV. of Prance ; but still more by the fbnni- 
dable enterprise which the Spanish monarch was now pre- 
paring against England. 

Imtated and mortified by the assistance which ESixabeCh 
had given to the revolted provinces, Philip resolved to em- 
ploy his whole power in attempting the conquest of lgw gl»^ 
Itself; hoping afterwards to effect with ease the subjogatiOB . 
of the Netherlands. He caused to be built, in almost ererj ' 
port of Spain and Portugal, ^Ueons, carricks, and other ahqs 
of war of the largest dimensions ; and at the same time gave 

•Otruieff. t Bor. u. 9iL H SBl 
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wrdieTB to the duke d* Parma to assemble in the harbors of 
P^landers as many vessels as he could ooHect together. The 
Spanish fleet, consisting of more tiban 140 diips of tiie line, 
Dti:m<l manned by 20,000 sailors, assembled at Lisbon under the 
CMnders of the duke of Medina Sidoma; while the duke of 
ENurma, uniting his forces, held himself ready on the coast of 
jFTta nders, with an army of 30,000 men, and ^0 transports. 
mils prodigious force obtained, in Spain, the ostentatious title 
of* the Invincible Armada. Its destination was for a while 
attempted to be concealed, under pretext that it was meant 
for India, or for the annihilation of the United Provinces; 
l>ut the mystery was soon discovered. At the end of May, 
tlie principal fleet sailed from the port of Lisbon ; and being 
x-einroFced off Corunna by a considerable squadron, the whole 
aj-mament steered its course for the shores of England. ' 

The details of the progress and the failure of this cele- 
"brated attempt, are so tlioroughly the province of English 
liifltory, that they would be in tiiis place superfluous. But it 
must not be forgotten that the glory of the proud result was 
aunply shared by the new republic, whose existence depended 
on it. While Howard and Drake held the British fleet in 
readiness to oppose the Spanish armada, that of Holland, con- 
fBBting of but twentv-five ships, under the command of Justin 
of Nassau, prepared to take a part in the conflict. This gal- 
lant though illegitimato scion of the illustrious house whose 
name he upheld on many occasions, proved himself eta the 
present worthy of such a father as William, and such a brother 
BB Maurice. While the duke of Medina Sidonia, ascending 
the channel as fiir as Dunkirk, there expected the junction 
of the duke of Parma .with his important reinforcement, Jus- 
tin of Nassau, by a constant activity, and a display of intre- 
pid talent, contrived to block up the whole expected force in 
the ports of Flanders from Lillo to Dunkirk. The duke of 
Parma found it impossible to force a pa^Hsage on any one 
point ; and was doomed to the mortification ot knowing that 
the attempt was frustrated, and the whole force of Spain 
frittered away, discomfited, and disgraced, fixnn the want of 
a co-operation, which he could not, however, reproach him- 
self for having withheld. The issue of the memorable ex- 
pedition which cost Spain years of preparation, thousands of 
men, and millions of treasure, was received in the cquntry 
which sent it forth with consternation and rage. Philip alone 
poosessed. or affected an apathy, whichu he covered with a 
veil of mock devotion that few were deceived by. At the 
news of the disaster, he fell on his knees, and rendering 
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thanks for that gracioos diapfsnRatkin of Providence, expnmX^ 
hisjoy that the calamity was not greater.'" ' 

The people, the phests, and the coounanders of the exft^ 
diti<« were not so easily vipeased, or so clever as their hfp^ 
critical master in concealing their mortificatkm. The pnoili 
accounted for this triumph of heresy as a punishment on 
Spain for suffering the existence of the infidel Moors in sane 
parts of the country.f The defeated admirals threw tte 
whole blame on the duke of Parma. He, on his part, sent 
ample rem<»)strance to the king ; and Philip declared 
he was satisfied with the conduct of his nephew, 
died four days after the final defeat and dispersion of the 
mada.| 

The war in the Netherlands had been necessarily 
to languish, while every eye was fixed on the progress fi 
the armada, firoih formation to defeat. But new efibrts wen 
soon made by the duke of Parma to repair the time he hd 
lost, and soothe, by his successes, the disappcunted (side «f 
Spain. Several officers now came into notice, remarkakb 
for deeds of great gallantry and skilL Noae among tfaoat 
were so distinguished as Martin Schenck, a soldier of fortune 
a man of ferocious activity, who began his career in the se^ 
vice of tyranny, and ended it by clnnce in that of indepen- 
dence. He changed sides several times ; but, no matter who 
he fought for, he did his duty well, firom that imconquerabk 
princi^e of pugnacity which seemed to make his sword a 
part of himself. 

Schenck had lately, for the last time, gone over to the side 
of the states, and had caused a fort to to built in the isle of 
Betewey^-^haX possessed of old by the Batavians, — ^which was 
called by his name, and was considered the key to the pas- 
sage of the Rhine. From this strong-hold he constantly har- 
assed the archbishdp of Cologne, and had as his latest ex- 
ploit surprised and taken the strong town of Bonn. Whife 
the duke of Parma took prompt measures for the relief of the 
prelate, making himself master in the mean time of some 
places of strength, the indefatigable Schenck resolved to maka 
an attempt on the important town of Nimeguen. He with 
great caution embarked a chosen body of troops on the WaluJ, 
and arrived under the walls of Nimeguen at sunrise on tiie 
momiug chosen for the attack. His enterprise seemed al- 
most crowned with success ; when the inhabitants, recovering 
from their fright, precipitated themselves from the town; 
forced the assailants to retreat to their boats ; and, cariying 

* Hume. t Strype, vol. iii. p. S3S. 1 
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th6 combat into thoee tyvBtctaigeA and fragile vessels, upset 
fleveral, and among others that which contained Schenck 
himself who, covered with wounds, and fighting to the last 
gaspy was drowned with the greater part of his followers. 
His body, when recovered, was treated with the utmost in- 
dignity, quartered, and hung in porti(»is over the difierent 
gates of Ihe city.* 

The following year was distinguished by another daring 
attempt on the part of the Hollanders, but followed by a di^ 
ler«it result. A captain named Haranguer concerted with 
one Adrien Vandenberg, a plan for the surprise of Breda, oa 
the possession of which prince Maurice had set a great value. 
The associates contrived to conceal In a boat, laden with turf 
(which formed the principal fuel of the inhabitants of that 
part <rf the country,) and of which Vandenberg was master, 
eigh^ determined soldiers, and succeeded in arriving close to 
the city without any suspicion being excited. One of the sol- 
diers, named Matthew Helt, being suddenly affected with a 
violent cough, implored his comrades to put him to death, to 
avoid the risk of a discovery. But a corporal of the city guard 
having inspected the cargo with unsuspecting carelessness, 
the immolation of the brave soldier became tmnecessaiy, and 
the boat was dragged into the basin by the assistance of some 
of the very garrison who were so soon to fall victims to the 
stratageip. At midnight the concealed soldiers quitted their 
hiding-places, leaped on shore, killed the sentinels, and easily 
became masters of the citadel. Prince Maurice, following 
close with his army, soon forced the town to submit, and put. 
it into so good a state of defence, that count Mansfield, who 
' waa sent to retake it, was obliged to retreat after useless .ef- 
forts to fulfil his mission. 

The duke of Parma, whose constitution was severely injured 
by the constant fatigues of war and the anxieties attending on 
the late transactions, had snatched a short interval for tiie 
punxxse of recruiting his health at the waters of Spa. While 
at that place he received urgent orders from Philip to aban- 
don for a while all his proceedings in the Netherlands, and to 
hasten into Prance with his whole disposable force, to assist 
the army of the League. The battle of Yvri (in which the 
flon of the unfortunate count Egmont met his death while 
fighting in the service of his father's ro3ral murderer) had 
raised the prospects and hopes of Henry IV. to a high pitch ; 
and Paris, which he closely besieged, was on the pouit of 
yielding to his arms. The duke of Parma received his uncle's 

♦ D'Ewez. 
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orders with ifreat repagnance; and lamented the nec o a a t y j 
leaving the field of his fermer ezplrats open to the ent 
and talents of prince Maurice. He neyertheleas obeyed; i 
leaving coont Mansfield at the head of the government 
conducted his troc^ against the royal opponent, who 
seemed folly wcMthy of coping with him. 

The attention of aU Europe was now fixed on the 
spectacle of a contest between these two greatest captaint 
the age. The ^<»y of success, the fruit of consummate 
was gained by Alexander ; who, by an admirable man 
got possession of the town of Lagny-sor-Seine, under the 
eyes of Henry and his whole army, and thos acqmred 
means of providing Paris with every thing requisite for 
defence. The French monarch saw all ius projects ~ 
and his hopes fiustrated ; while his antagonist, having 
ccHopleted his object, drew ofi^ his army through Champagi^j 
Mnd made a fine retreat through an enemy's country, haraMj 
at every step, but with scarcely any loss. 

But while this expedition added greatly to the renown 4 
the general, it .considerably injured the cause of Spain in lie 
Low Countries. Prince Maurice, taking prompt advanfii^ 
of the absence of his great rival, had made himself master offlBf ^ 
eral fortresses; and some Spanish regiments having mui 
against the commanders left behind by the duke <^ F 
others, encouraged by the impunity they enjoyed, were re^f 
on the sli^test pretext to follow their example. Mamitt 
did not lose a single opportunity of profiting by circumstuM 
so fiivorable ; and even after the return of ^exander he seiial 
' on Zut{^en, Deventer, and Nimeguen, despite of all the C^ 
forts of the Spanish army. The duke of Parma, daily breaki^. 
down under the progress of disease, and agitated by these !► 
verses, repaired again to Spa, taking at once every pofloKlB 
means for the recruitment of his army and the recovery d 
his health, on which its discipline and tiie chances of succev 
now so evidently depended. 

But all his plans were again frustrated by a renewal of 
Philip's peremptory orders to march once more into Fraflfl^ 
to uphold the fiiiling cause of the League against the inti» 
pidity and talent of Henry IV. At this juncture the emperor 
Kodolf again ofiered his. mediation between Spain and ^ 
United Provinces. But it was not likely that the coniedeiatei 
States, at the Very moment when their cause began to tii- 
umph, and their commerce vWas every day beccxning nw** 
and more flourishing, would consent to make any compromise 
with the tyranny tJhey were at length in a fair way of cnHh- 
ing. 
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The dake of Parma again appeared in France in the be- 
ginning of the year 1592 ; and, having formed his communis 
cations with the army of the League, marched to the relief 
of tiie city of Rouen, at that period pressed to the last extrem- 
ity by the Huguenot forces. Ailer some sharp skirmishes — 
and one in particular, in which Henry IV. suffered his vaJor 
to lead him into a too rash exposure of his own and his army's 
safety — a series of manoeuvres took place, which displayed 
the talents of the rival generals in the most brilliant aspect 
Alexander at length succeeded in raising the siege of Rouen, 
and made himself master of Condebec, which commanded 
the navigation of the Seine. Henry, taking advantage of 
what appeared an irreparable &iilt on the part of the duke, 
mvested his army in the hazardous position he had chosen ^ 
but while believing that he had the whole of his enemies in 
his power, he found that Alexander had passed the Seine 
with his entire force — ^raising his military renown to the ut- 
most poBsible height, by a retreat which it was deemed ut- 
terly impossible to effect* 

On his return to the Netherlands, the duke found himself 
again under the necessity of repairing to Spa, in search of 
some relief from the sneering, which was considerably in-, 
creased by the effects of a wound received in this last cam- 
paign. In spite of his shattered constitution, he maintained 
to Uie latest moment the most active endeavors for the re- 
organization of his army ; and he was preparing for a new ex- 
pedition into France, when, fortunately for the good cause in 
both countries, he was surprised by death on die 3d of De- 
cember, 1592, at the abbey of St Vaast, near Arras, at the 
age of forty-seven years. As it was hard to imagine that 
Plulip would suffer any one who had excited his j^ousy to 
die a natural death, that of the duke of Parma was attributed 
to slow poison. 

Alexander of Parma was certainly one of the most re^ 
markable, and, it may be added, one of the greatest, charac- 
ters of his day. Most historians have upheld him even higher 
perhaps than he should be placed on the scale j^ asserting that 
he can be reproached with very few of the vices of the age 
in which he lived.f Others consider this judgment too favora- 
ble, and accuse him of participation in all the crimes of 
Philip, whom he served so zealously. J His having excited 
the jealousy of the tyrant, or even had he been put to death 
by his orders, would little influence the question ; for Philip 
was quite capable of ingratitude or murder, to either an ac- 
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ooBii^ice or an opponent of hk beaenesB. But even uSkmkig * 
that Aleaunder^B nne qualities were sallied bf ins compliei^ 
in these odious measures, we must still in justice admit thst 
thef were too much in the spirit of the times, and pertjcn- 
larlj of the schod in which lie was trained ; and wnile we 
lament that his political or jMrivate fkults place him •on so 
low a ley^, we must rank him as one of the very first ona- 
tera in the art of war in his own or any other age. 



CHAP. XIV. . 

1602--1509. 

TO THX INDKPKNDENCl OF BELGIUM AND THE DEATH OF Pmu? H. 

Thi duke of Parma had chosen the count of Mansfield far I 
his successor, and the nomination was approved by the kisg. ^ 
He entered on his government under most di^eartening cir- 
cumstances. The rapid conquests of fvince Maurice in Bftf 
bant and Flanders were scarcely less mcnrtifying tiian tiie 
total disorganization into which those two provinces had ^en. 
They were ravaged by bands of robbers called Picaiooos, 
whose audacity reached such a height, that they opposed in 
large bodies the forces sent for their suppression by the gov- 
ernment They on one occasion killed the provost of Flsncten^ 
and burned his lieutenant in a hollow tree ; and on anotfa^ 
they mutilated a whole troop of the national militia, end their 
commander, with circumstances of most revolting cruelty.* 

The authority of governor-general, though not the title, 
was now fully shared by the count of Fuentes, who was sent 
to Brussels by the king of Spain ; and the ill e^cts of this 
double viceroyalty was soon seen, in the brilliant progress of 
jnince Maurice, and the continual reverses sustained by the 
royalist armies. The king, still bent on projects of bigotiy, 
sacrificed without scruple men and treasure for the overthrow 
of Henry IV. and the success of the League. The afiiiis of 
the Netherlands , seemed now a secondly object; and he 
drew largely on his forces in that country for reinforcements 
to the ranks of his tottering allies. A final blow was, how- 
ever, struck against the hopes of intolerance in France, and 
to the existence of the League, by tiie conversion of Henry IV. 
to the Catholic religion; he deeming theological dispntes, 

*D*EW«9E. 
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MBb. put the hajquneflB <^ a whde fctngdom in jeopoidy, ts 
pttB soboidinate to the puUic good.* 
fcjBuch was tiie proepehty of the United Provinces, that 
im bad been enabled to send a large supply/ both of money 
wi men, to the aid of Henry, their constant and generous 

t'. And notwith^andin^ this, their armies and fleets, so 
from suf[ering diminution, were augmented day by day. 
Ailip, resolved to sunomon up all his energy for the revival 
i the war against the republic, now appointed the archduke 
fimest, brother of the emperor Rodol^ to the post which the 
liBunion of Mansfield and Fuentes rendered as embarrassing 
IS it had become inglorious. This prince, of a gentle and 
dODcihatory character, was received at Brussels with great 
magnificence and general joy ; his presence reviving the 
ieep-felt hopes of peace entertained by the suffering people. 
Such were also the cordial wi^es of the prince ;t but more 
ftan one design, formed at this period against the life of 
innce Maurice, frustrated every expectation of the kind.. A 
■iest of the province of Namur, named Michael Renichon, 
fiflguised as a soldier, was the new instrument meant to strike 
^Mher blow at the greatness of the house of Nassau,, in the 
(Wraon of its gallant representative, prince Maurice ; as also 
S that of his brother, Frederic Henry, then ten years of age. 
Qa the confession of the intended assassin, he was employed 
W count Berlaimont to murder the two princes. RenicJuxi 
W|^y mismanaged the afiair, and betrayed his intention. 
He was arrested at Breda, conducted to the Ht^e, and there 
%ied and executed on the 3d of June, 1594.^ This miserable 
Vietch accused the archduke Ernest of having countenanced 
his attempt; but nothing whatever tends to criminate, while 
Wftry probability acquits, that prince of such a participation. 
In this'same year a soldiet named Peter Dufbur embarked 
jiia like atrocious plot He, too, was 'seized and executed 
"cfiar e he could cany it into effect; and to his dying hour 
E^^Bisted in accusing ^e archduke of being his mstigator. 
w neither the judges who tried, nor the best historians who 
'Ujcord, his intended crime, gave anybelief tothis accusation.^ 
«]he mild and honorable disposition of the prince held a suffi- 
^^, guarantee a^inst its likelihood ; and it is not less 
pieaai&g to be able nilly to join in the prevalent opinion, than 
to nurk a spirit of candor and impartiality break forth through 
^muaof bad and violent passions which crowd the records 
^ i«e. 
oQt all the esteem inspired by the personal character of 
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Ernest could not overcome the repignance of the United 
Provinces to trust to the apparent smcerity of the tyrant in 
whose name he made his overtures for peace. They were all 
respectfully and firmly rejected ; and prince Maance, in the 
mean time, with his usual activity,- passed the Mease and the 
Rhine, and invested and quickly took the town of Groninsen, 
by which he consummate the estahli^mient of the republic, 
and secured its rank among the principal powers ci Europe. 
The archduke Ernest, finding all his efibrts for peace fini»- 
trated, and all hopes of ^^ainin^ his object by hostility to be 
vain, became a prev to disapoomtment and regret, and died, 
from the effects of a slow fever, on the 2lBt of February, 
1505; leaving to the count of Fuentes the honors and anxie- 
ties of the government, subject to the ratification of the king. 
This nobleman began the exercise of his temporary fiinctions 
by an irruption into France, at tlie head of a nnall army; 
war having been declared against Spain by Henry IV., who, 
on his side, had dispatched the admiral de Villars to attack 
Philip*s possessions in Hainault and Artois. This gallant 
officer lost a battle and his life in the contest ; and Fuentes, 
encouraged bv the victory, took some frontier towns, and laid 
siege to Cambray, the great object of his plans. The citi- 
zens, who deteatCKl their governor, the marquis of Bologni, who 
had for some time assumed an independent tyranny over Uiem, 

Save up the place to the besiegers ; and the citadel sorren- 
ered some days later.* After this exploit Fuentes returned 
to Brussels, where, notwithstanding ms success, he was ex- 
tremely unpopular. He had placed a part of his forces under 
the command of Mondrason, one of the oldest and cleverest 
officers in the service of Spain. Some trifling affiiirs took 
place in Brabant ; but the arrival of the archduke Albert, 
whom the king had appointed to succeed his brother Ernest 
in the office of ^vemor-general, deprived Fuentes of any 
further opportunity of signalizing his talents for supreme 
command. Albert arrived at Brussels on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1506, accompanied by the prince of Orange, who, 
when count of Beuren, had been carried off &om the uni- 
versity of Louvain, twenty-eight years previously, and held 
captive in Spain during the whole of that period.t 

The archduke Albert, fifUi son of the emperor Maximilian 
II., and brother of Rodol^ stood high in the opinion of Philip 
his uncle, and merited his reputation for talents, bravcnnr, and 
prudence. He had been early made archbishop of Teredo, 
and afterwards cardinal ; but his profession was not that of 

* Benttvoglio. f Meteren, liv. 18. 
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jM8e nominal digiutie& He was a warrior and politician J 

jf considexable capacity ; and had for some years faithfliny ;{ 

lerved the kin^^, as viceroy of Portu^. Bnt Philip meant ji 

bim for the more independent situation of sovereign of the 
Netherlands, and at the same time destined him to be the 
Imsband of his daughter Isabella. He now sent him, in the \ 

capacity of governor-general, to prepare the way for the im- 
portant change ; at once to gain the good graces of the peo- ' 
£e, and soothe, by this removal from Philip^s too close nei^- 
»rhood, the jealousy of his son the hereditary prince of Spain. 
Albert brought with him to Brussels a small reinforcement y^ 
for the aimy, with a large supply of .money, more wanting j 
at this conjuncture than men. He highly praised the conduct \ 
of Faentes in the operations just finished ; and resolved to 
continue the war on the same plan, but with forces much su- 
perior. 

He opened his first campaign early; and, by a display, of 
clever mancsuvring, which threatened an attempt to force 
the French to raise the siege of La Fere, in the heart of Pi- 
cardv, he concealed his real design — the capture of Calais; 
and he succeeded in its completion almost before it was sus- 
pected. The Spanish and Walloon troops, led on by Rone, 
a distiiiguished officer, carried the first defences: affer. nine 
days oT siege the place was forced to surrender; and in a 
few more the citadel followed the example. The archduko 
soon after took the towns of Ardres and Hulst; and by pru- 
dently avoiding a battle, to which he was constantly provoked 
by Henry IV., who commanded the French armv in person, 
he established his character for military talent of no ordinary 
decree. 

He at the same time made overtures of reconciliation to 
the United Provinces, and hoped that the return of the prince 
of Orange would be a means of efiectin^ so desirable a pur- 
pose. But the Dutch were not to be deceived by the apparent 
tmcerity of Spanish negotiation. They even doubted the 
sentiments of the prince of Orange, whose attachments and 
principles had been formed in so hated a school ; and nothing 
PMsed between them and him but mutual civilities. They 
clearly evinced their disapprobation of his intended visit to 
Hdland ; and he consequently fixed his residence in Brussels, 
Passing his life in an inglorious neutrality. 

A naval expedition formed in this year by the English and 
I^tch against Cadiz, commanded by the earl of Essex, and 
counts Dniis and William of Nassau, cousins of prince Mau- 
rice, was crowned with brilliant success, and somewhat con- 
j Boled the provinces for the contemporary exploits of the arch- 
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duke.* But the ftUowini^ year opened with an affliir, wUok 
$t Goee proved his nnceasmg activity, and added laiifelf l» « 
the r^ntatkm <^ his riva], prince Jmiiirice. The lonDerlli 
detached the count of Vaiaa, with about 600O men, ibr ^ 
poipose of mvading the province of Holland : but Mamies 
with equal energy and saperior talent, ibUovTed his m Of » 
niCTitB; came up with him near Tmnhoat, on the 34th ef 
Janoaiy, 1597; and after a diarp action, <^ which the Dutch 
cavalry bore the whole brant, Varas was killed, and his tnH|i 
defeated with constderable loss.! 

This was in its consequences a most disastrous affiiir fiodb 
aichdnke; His army was disorganized, and his finances Oh 
hausted ; while the confidence of the states in their troofi 
and their general was considerably raised. Bat the ta]dM[ 
of Amiens by Portocarrero^ one of the most enterprising Jt 
the Spanish captains, gave a new turn to the fiuling IbrtanBi 
of Albert This galknt officer, whose greatness d minA 
according to some historians, was much disproportioDed fa 
the snuSness of his person,! gained possession ci that iai- 
portant town by a weU-conductid stratagem, and maintainrf 
his conquest valiantly till he was killed in its defence. Hemr 
rv. made prodigious effints to recover the place, the dda 
bulwark on that side of France ; and having forced M<»> 
tenegro, the worthy successor of Portocarrero, to capitukte^ 
mnted him and his garrison most honorable conditiona 
Henry, having secured Amiens against any new attac]^ 
retumed to Pu*is, and made a triumphal entry into the ci^. 

During thi» year prince Maurice took a number of tow» 
in rapid succession ; and the states, according to their cos- 
tom, caused various medals, in gold, silver, and copper, to be 
struck, to commemorate the victories which had siginliieA 
their arms.{ 

Philip n., feeling himself approaching the termination of 
his long and agitating career, now wh(uly occupied himself 
in negotiations for peace with France. Henry TV. desired it 
as anxiously. The pope, Clement VUI., encouraged fay his 
exhortations this mutual inclination. The king of Pohod 



* Hume. 

t This action may be taken as a fhir sample of tife diflknlty with 
any estimate cltn be formed of the relative losses on sudi occaaioBa. Thi 
Dutch historians state the loss of the royalists, in killed, at ufmmidBoffUlk 
Meteren, a good authority, sayrthe peasants buried 2350; while BeBtivaf 
lio, an Italian writer in the interest of Spain, makes the number exaiafy 
half that amount. Grotius says that the loss of the Dutch waa four 
killed. Bentivoglio states it at 100. But, at either computation, it ja 
that the affiiir was a brilliant one on the part of prince Maurice. 
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int ambassadors to the Hague and to London, to induce the 
jtates and queen Elizabeth to become parties in a general 
jwification. These overtures led to no conclusion ; but the 
jfinferences between France and Spain went on witi^ apparent 
iodiality and great promptitude, and a peace was ccmcluded 
letween these powers at Yervins, on the 2d of May, 1508. 

Shortly after the publication of this treaty, another im- 
KKtant act was made known to the world, by which Philip 
(oded to Albert and Isabella, on their being formally affianced, 
-a ceremony which now took place, — ^the sovereignty of 
lorffundy and the Netherlands. This act bears date the 6tb 
>f May, and was proclaimed with all the solemnity due to so 
mportant a transaction. It contained thirte^n articles ; and 
na based on the misfortunes which the absence of the sov- 
sreign had hitherto caused to the Low Countries. The Catho« 
tic religion was declared that of the state, in its full integrity, 
rhe provinces were guarantied a^inst dismemberment. 
The archdukes, by which title the jomt sovereigns were de- 
signated without any distinction of sex, were secured in the 
possession, with right of succession to their children ; and a 
provision wacr added, that in default of posterity their posses- 
sions should revert to the Spanish crown.* The infanta Isa- 
bella soon sent her procuration to the archduke, her affianced 
husband, giving him full power and authority to take posses- 
Bkn of tiie ceded dominions in her name as m his own ; and 
Albert was inaugurated with great pomp at Brussels, on the 
22d of August Having put every thin^ in order for the 
regulation of the government during his absence, he set out 
for Spain, for the purpose of accomplishing his spousals, and 
brinffing back his bride to the chief seat of their joint power. 
Bat before his departure he wrote to the various states of the 
republic, and to prince Maurice himself, strongly recommend- 
ing submission and reconciliation. These letters received 
no answer; a new plot against the life of prince Maurice, by 
awretehed individiud named Peter Pann, having aroused 
the indignation of the country, and determined it to treat 
with suspicion and contempt every insidious proposition from 
the tvnumy it defied.f 

Albert placed his uncle, the cardinal Andrew of Austria, 
at the head of the temporary government, and set out on his 
yinrney ; taking the little town of Halle in his route, and de- 
P|*uig at the altar of the Virgin, who is there held in par- 
ticular honor, his cardinal^s hat as a token of his veneration. 
He had not made much progress when he received accounts 
— — — — p ' ' ' ■ — " 
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of the demise of Phiiip IL, who died, after long solferkg, 
and with great resignatioD, od the 13Ui of September, 1566, 
at the age of seventy-two.* Albert was several months on 
his journey through Germany ; and the cerenKmials of hs 
unimi with the ij^mta did not take place till the 18th of 
April, 1509, when it was finaUy solemnized in the city of 
Valencia in Spain. 

This transaction, by which the Netherlands were positive- 
ly erected into a separate sovereignty, seems naturally to 
make the limits of another epoch in their history. It com- 
pletely decided the division between the northern and 8oa&- 
em pfovinces, which, although it had virtually taken place 
l<xig previous to this period, could scarcely be conadeied as 
fixmauy ccmsummated until now. Here then we diall pause 
anew, and take a rapid review of the social state of the Neth- 
erlands during the last half century, \vhich was beyond all 
doubt the most important period of their history, n'om the 
earliest times till the present 

It has been seen that when Charles Y. resigned his throne 
and the possession of his vast dominions to his son, arts, com- 
merce, and manufactures had risen to a state of considerable 
perfection throughout the Netherlands. The revolution, of 
which we have traced the rise -and progress, naturally pro- 
duced to those provinces which relaj^ed into slavery a most 
lamentable change in every branch of industry, and struck a 
blow at the eeneral prosperity, the efi^ts of which are felt 
to this very aay. Arts, science, and literature were sure to 
be checks and withered in the blaze of civil war ; and we 
have now to mark the retrograde movements of most of those 
charms and advantages of civilized life, in which Flanders 
and the other southern states were so rich. 

The rapid spread of enlightenment on religious subjects 
soon converted the* manufactories and workshops of Flanders 
into so many conventicles of reform; and the clear-sighted 
artisans fled in thousands from the tyranny of Alva into Eng- 
land, Germany, and Holland, — those trappier countries, where 
the government adopted and went haiid in hand with the 
progress of rational belief. Commerce followed the ftte 
of manufactures. The foreign merchants one by one aban- 
doned the theatre of bigotry and persecution ; and even 
Antwerp, which had succeeded Bruges as the great mart 
of European traffic, was ruined by the horrible exeesses 
of the Spanish soldiery, and never recovered from the shock. 
Its trade, its wealth, and its prosperity, were gradually trans- 

♦ Waison. 
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hned to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the towns of HoUnid 
lad ZSealand ; and the growth of Dutch commerce attained 
ilB proud maturity in the establidunent of the India company 
b 1596, the effects of which we shall have hereafter more 
particularl]^ to dwell on. 

The exciting and romantic enterprises of the Portuguese 
and Spanish navigators in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
;ri68» roused all the ardor of other nations for those distant ^- 
yentures ; and the people of the Netherlands were early 
mfluenced by the general spirit of Europe. If they were not 
ihe discoverers of new worlds, they were certainly the first 
to make the name of European respected and venerated hy 
.Ike natives. 

Animated by the ardor which springs from the spirit of 
freedom and the enthusiasm of success, the United Provinces 
lalxnred for the discovery of new outlets for their c(xnmerce 
and navi^tion. The ^vemment encouraged the specuk^ 
tiona of individuals, which promised fresh and fertile sources 
of revenue, so necessary for the maintenance of the war.* 
Until the year 1581 the merchants of Holland and 2jealand 
were satisfied to find the productions of India at Lisbcui, 
which was the mart of that branch of trade ever since the 
POTtoguese discovered the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope. But Philip II., having conquered Portugal, excluded 
the United Provinces from the ports of that country ; and 
their enterprising mariners Were from that period dnven to 
those eflbrts which rapidly led to private fortune and general 
prosperity. The English,had opened the way in this career ; 
•ad the statechgeneral having oflTered a large reward for the 
^teorery of a north-west passage, fireqnent and most adven- 
toroos voyages took place. Houtman, Le Maire, Heemskirfe, 
&yp» and ouers, became celebrated for their enterprise, and 
for their perilous and interesting adventures. 
The United Provinces were soon without any rival on the 
In Europe alone they had 1200 merchant-ships in ac- 
tivity, and upwards of 70,000 sailors constantly employed.! 
l^ey built annuaUy 2000 vessels. In the year 1508, eidity 
shqs sailed finom their ports for the Indies or America. Iney 
carried on, besides, an extensive trade on the coast of Guinea, 
whence they brought large quantities of gold-dust; and 
fixmd, in short, in all quarters of the globe the reward of 
their skill, industry, and courage. 

The spirit of conquest soon became ^^rafted on the habits 
of trade. Ejqpedition succeeded to expedition. Failure taught 

• Orotias, Hist. Tiii. 989, &c. . t Grot. It. 131. 
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wudom to those who did not want hravery.x The 
e£S>rtB of individualB were succeeded by organized plans, 
der associations well constituted and wealthy; and 
soon ffave birth to those eastern and western companies 
fore uluded to. The disputes between the Engli^ and 
Hanseatic towns were carefully observed by the Dutdi, 
turned to their own advantage. The English manufaci 
-who quickly began to flourish, from the influx of Fl< 
workmen under the encouragement of Elizabeth, ii 
companies in the Netherlands, and sent their clotiis into 
very towns of Germany which formerly possessed the ex 
sive privHege of their manufacture.'*' These towns natui; 
felt dissatiroed, and their complaints were encouraged by 
king of Spain. The English adventurers received orders 
quit the empire ; and, invited by the states-general, inany 
them fixed their residence in Middleburg, which 
the most celebrated woollen market in Europe^ 

The establiriunent of the Jews in the towns of the re 
forms a remarkable epoch in the annals of trade. This 

Ele, so outraged by the lothesome bigotry which Chiistaaoil 
ave not bluiSied to call religion, so fur from being depressed 
by the general persecution, seemed to find it a fresh stimulns: 
to the exertion of their industry. To escape death in Spun 
and Portugal they took refuge in Holland, where toleratkn 
encouraged, and just principles of state maintained theuL 
They were at first taken for Catholics, and subjected to sus- 
picion ; but when their real faith was understood^ they were 
no longer inolested. 

Astronomy and ^eographjr, two sciences so closely allied 
with and so essential to navigation, flourished now thioiigih 
out Europe. Ortilius of Antwerp, and Gerard Mercator cf 
Rupehnonde, were two of the greatest geographers (^ thi 
sixteenth century ; and the reform in the calendar at the eni 
ci that period gave stability to the calculations of time, whick 
had previously sufiered all Uie inconvenient fluctuatkxis aft> 
tendant on the old style. 

Literature had assumed during the revolution in the Neth> 
erlands the almost exclusive and repulsive aspect of contrO' 
yersial learning. The university of Douay, installed in 1568 j 
as a new screen against the piercing light of refi>nn, quickly J 
became the strong-hold of intolerance. That of Leyden, es- 
tablished by the efibrts of the prince of Orange, soon after . 
the fiimous siege of that town in 1574, was on aTess exclnsiTe 
plan — ^its professors being in the fiist instance drawn fhm 
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Qeramny,* Many Flexniah histomns succeeded in this cen- 
tcuy to me ancient and uncultivated chroniclers of preceding 
times ; the civil wars drawing forth many writers, who re- 
corded what they witnessed, hut often in a spirit of partisan- 
diip and want of candor, which seriously emharrasses him 
who desires to learn the ^uth on hoth sides of an important 
question. Poetry declined and drooped in these times of tu- 
mult and suffering; and the chambers of rhetoric, to which 
its cultivation had been chiefly due, gradually lost theur in- 
fluence, and finally ceased to exist. 

In fixing our attention on the republic of the United Prov- 
inces during the epoch now completed, we feel the desire, 
and lament the impossibility, of entering on the details d 
government in that most remarkable state. For these we 
must refer to what appears to us the best authority for clear 
and ample information on the prerogative of the stodtholder, 
the constitution of the states-geneml, the privileges of the 
tribunals and local assemblies, and other points of moment 
ccmceming the principles of the Belgic confederation.t 



CHAP. XV. 
1509—1604. 

TO THE CAHFAION OF PRINCE MAUKICE AND BRNOLA. 

Previous to his departure for Spain, the archduke Albert 
had placed the ^vemment of the provinces which acknow- 
ledged his domuiation in the hands of his uncle, the cardinal 
Anurew of Austria, leaving in command of the army Fran- 
cisco Mendoza, admiral of Aragon. The t]*oops at his dispo- 
sal amounted to 22,000 fighting men, — a formidable force, 
and enough to justify the serious apprehensions of the re- 
public. Albert, whose finances were exhausted by payments 
made to the numerous Spanish and Italian mutineers, had 
left orders with Mendoza to secure some place on the Rhine, 
which might open a passage for fi-ee quarters in the enemy's 
country. But this unprincipled officer forced his way into 
the neutral districts of Cleves and Westphalia ; and with a 
body of executioners ready to hang up all who might resist, 
and of priests to prepare them for death, he carried such ter- 

— - ! ■ / 
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ror on his murch that no opporatkm.wBsyeatuied.'^ The ato^ 
cJooB cruelties of Mendoza and his troops baffle all desi^ 
tion : on one occasion they murdered, in cold blood, the 
of Walkenstein, who surrendered his casde oa the 
condition of his freedom; and they committed every _ 
excess that may be imagined of ferociovbs soldiery encoaiagei 
by a base commander.f 

Prince Maurice soon put into motion, to oppose this anqr 
of brigands, his small disposable force ci abont 7000 mei. 
With these, however, and a succeasiim <^ masterly manofr 
vres, he contrived to preserve the republic from invaski^ ai^ 
to paralyze and almost destroy an army three times sopoilv 
in numbers to his own4 The horrors committed by the Spa* 
iards, in the midst of peace, and without the slightest proi» 
cation, could not fail to excite the utmost indignation in «» 
tion so fond of liberty and so proud as Germanyt Hie dodif 
of Cleves felt particularly aggrieved ; and SybiUa, the flair 
of the duke, a real heroine in a glorious cause, so worked* 
the excited passions of the people by her eloquence and tar 
tears, that she persuaded all the orders of the state to vait 
against the odious enemy. Some troops were suddenlj raiod; 
and a league was formed between several princes of them 
pire to revenge the common cause. The count de la Ii|ipK 
was chosen general oftheir united forces ; and the cboiBi 
could not have Mien on one more certainly incapable, ormoR 
probably treacherous { ' ' 

The German army, with their usual want of activitft di' 
not open the campaign till the month of June. It oomM 
of 14,000 men; and never was an army so badly ooododBil 
Without money, artillery, provisions, or discipline, itim^ 
any moment ready to break up and abandon its incompetoi 
general : and on me very first encounter witii the enemy, n^ 
after a loss of a couple of hundred men, it became »w 
banded ; and, flying in every direction, not a single man colli 
be rallied to clear away this disgrace. 

The states-general, cruelly disappointed at this result rf 
measures, from which they had looked for so important i^ 
version in their fiivor, now resolved on a vigorous exertkntf 
their own energies, and determined to undertake a navilei- 
pedition of a magnitude greater than any they had luM^ 
attempted. The force of public opinion was at this period 
more powerful than it had ever yet been in the United ?r 
inces: for a great numjl)er of the inhabitants, who» durinj 
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life of Philip n., conscientiously believed that they could not 
lawfully abjure the authority (xice recognized and sworn to, 
became now liberated from those respectable although ab- 
BOid scruples ; and the deaUi of one unfeeling despot gave 
thousands of new citizens to the state.' 

A fleet of seventy-three vessels, carrying 8000 men, was 
sooQ equipped, under the order of admiral Vander Goes ; and 
after a series of attempts on the coasts of Spain, Portugal, 
Africa, and the Canary isles, this expedition, from which the 
most splendid results were expected, was shattered, dispersed, 
and reduced to nothing, by a succession of unheard-of mis- 



To these disappointments were now added domestic dis- 
sensions in the republic, in consequence of ^e new taxes 
absolutely necessary for the exigencies of the state. The 
conduct of queen Elizabeth greatly added to the general em- 
barrassment: she called for the payment of her former loans; 
insisted on the recall of the EnglL^ troops; and declared her 
resoltttion to make peace with Spain."^ Several German 
princes promised aid m men and money, but never ^rnished 
either; and in this most critical juncture, Henry IV. was the 
only foreign sovereign who did not abandon the republic. He 
sent them 1000 Swiss troops, whom he had in his pay ; al- 
lowed them to levy 3000 more in France ; and gave them a 
loan of 200,000 crowns, — a very convenient supply in their 
exhausted state. 

The archdukes Albert and Isabella arrived in the Nether- 
lands in September, and made their entrance into Brussels 
with unexampled magnificence. They soon found them- 
selves in a situation quite as critical as was that of the United 
Provinces, and both parties displayed immense energy to 
remedy their mutual embarrassments. The winter was ex- 
tremely, rigorous ; so much so, as to allow of military opera- 
tions being undertaken on the ice. Prince Maurice soon 
commenced* a Christmas campaign by taking the town of 
Wachtendenck ; and he followed up his success by obtaining 
possession of the important forts of CreveccEur and St An- 
drew, in the island of Bommel. A most dangerous mutiny 
at the same time broke out in the army of the archdukes ; 
and Albert seemed lefl without troops or money, at the very 
begTnnmg of his sovereignty. 

But tiiese successes of prince Maurice were only the pre- 
lude to an expedition of infinitely more moment, arranged 
wi^ the utmost secrecy, and executed with an enei^ scarcely 

* C^risier. 
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to te looked fiirfiam the flhoatko of tiie staAea Thii 
nothiiig lesB than an invaaion poured into the Terj hent # 
Flandera, ihus potting the archdukes cm the defence of ttil 
ofwn most vital posBesskus, and changing* completefy Hf 
^diole character of the war.* The whde di^Mosahle tnA 
of the republic araoimting to aboat 17,000 men, were aecM% 
assembled in the island <? Walcheren, in tiie month of Jiac; 
and setting sail fi>r Flanders, they disembarked near G3ki^ 
and arrival on the 20th of that montii under tibe waQs # 
Broges. Some previous negotiations with that town hadM 
tiie prince to expect that it would have opened its gatitill 
his approach. In this he was, however, disaj^minted ; tfi 
after taking possession of some forts in the neighboiiiood,k 
continued his march to Nieuport, which place he inv 
tiie Ist of July. 

At the news of this invasion the archdukes,' though 
by surprise, disi^yed a promptness and decisi<Hi that pi w i^ 
them worthy oi the sovereignty which seemed at stake. \9ik 
incredible activity they mustered, in a few days, an army tf 
12,000 inen, which they passed in review near G%ent Qi 
tins occasion Isabella, proving her title to a place amoog thni 
heroic women with whom the age abounded, rode ttrom^ 
the royalist ranks, and harangued them in a style of in^ponr 
eloquence that inflamed their courage and secured their fidf 
ity. Albert, seizing the moment of this excitement, put bin* 
self at their head, and marched to seek the enemy, leavim^ Ui 
intrepid wi& at Bruges, the nearest town to the scene cr tta 
action he was resolved on. He gained possessiim of all te 
forts taken and garrisoned by Maurice a few davs beRae; utA 
pushing forward with his apparently irresistible trooper ha 
came up on the morning of the 2d of July with a large hod^ 
of those of the states, consisting of about 3000 men, sent hh 
ward under the command of count Ernest of Nassau to reooh 
noitre and judge of the extent of this most unexpected mov^ 
ment : for prince Maurice was, in his turn, completely sur- 
prised ; and not merely by one of ti^ose mancsuvres of war hf 
which the best generals are sometimes deceived, but by aa 
exertion of political vigor and capacity of which history OA0 
few more striking examples. Such a circumstance, however 
served only to draw forth a fresh display of those unconuMi 
talents, which in so many various accidents of war had plaedl 
Maurice on the highest rank for military talent Tlie detach* 
ment under count Ernest of Nas^u was chiefly composed of 
Scottish in&ntry ; and tliis small force stood firmly opposed to 
■ ■ 1 I 11 ■ - I ■ ■ I I ■ II ... , . 
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llie impetuous attack of the whole royalist aHny-— tJius giving 
time to the main body imder the prince to take up a position, 
mad fbnn in order of battle. Count Ernest was at length 
dbiven. back, with the loss of 800 men killed, almost all ^t- 
tJbedi ; and being cut off from the rest of the army, was ^rced 
to tskke refuge in Ostend, which town was in possession of 
the troops of the state& 

The army of Albert now marched on, flushed with thisfirst 
success and confident of final victory. Prin6c Maurice re- 
ceived thein.with the courage of a gallant soldier and die pre' 
caution of a consummate general. He had caused the fleet 
of ships of war and transports, which had sailed along the 
coast firom Zealand, and landed supplies of ammunition and 
provisions, to retire far from the shore, so as to leave to his 
army no chance of escape but in victory. The commissioners 
from the states, who always accompanied the prince as a 
council of observation rather than of war, had retired to Os- 
tend in great consternation, to wait the issue of the battle 
ivhich now seemed inevitable. A scene of deep feeling ajdd 
heroism was the next episode of this memorable day, and 
thromrs the charm of natural affection oyer those circumstances 
in ^vhich glory too seldom leaves a place for the softer emo- 
tions of the heart When the patriot army was in its position, 
and firmly waiting the advance of the foe, prince Maurice 
turned to his brother, Frederick Henry, then sixteen years of 
a^^ and several young noblemen, English, French, and Ger- 
man* who like him attended on the great captain to learn the 
aJTt of war : he pointed out in a few words the perilous situa- 
tion in which he was placed ; declared his resolution to con- 
quer or perish on the battle-field ; and recommended the boy- 
ish band to retire to Ostend, and wait for some less desperate 
occasion, to share his renown or revenge his fall. Frederick 
Henry eroumed the aflectionate suggestion, and swore to stand 
by his brother to the last; and Si\ his young companions 
adopted the same generous resolution. 

The army of the states was placed in order of battle, about 
a league in front of Nieuport, in the sand-hills with which the 
neighborhood abounds, its left wing resting on the sea-shore. 
Its losses of the morning, and of the garrison left in the forts 
near Bruges, reduced it to an almost exact equality with that 
of the archduke. Each of these armies was composed of that 
variety of troops which made them respectively an epitome 
of the various nations of Europe. The patriot force contained 
Dutx^hy English, French, German, and Swiss, under the or- 
ders of count Louis of Nassau, Sir Francis and Sir Horace 
Vere, brothers and Englisli officers of great celebrity, with 

Q 
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adier diftinsfoiihed captfLiiu. The archduke musterod Spaa* 
iaids, ItoUins, Walloons, and Iriah in his nmka, led on by 
Mendoza, La Berlotta, and their feUow-veterans. Both armies 
were in the highest state of discipline, trained to war by long 
service, and enthusiastic in the several causes whidi they 
served ; the two hi^est principles of enthusiasm urging them 
on— religious fanaticiBm on the one hand, and the love of free- 
dom on the other. The rival eenerals rode along their re- 
spective lines, addressed a few brief sentences of encourage- 
ment to their men, and presently the bloody omtest began. 

It was three o*clock m the afternoon when the ardidnke 
commenced the attack. His advanced guard, commanded by 
Mendoza and composed of those former mutineers who now 
resolved to atone for their misconduct, marched across the 
sand-hills with desperate resolution. They soon came into 
contact with the English contingent under Francis Vere, vfbo 
was desperately wounded in tlie shock. The assault was al- 
most irresistible. The English, borne down by numbers, were 
fi)rced to eive way ; but the main body pressed on to their 
support Horace Vere stepped forward to supply his brother^s 
place. Not an inch of ground more was e^ained or lost; the 
firing ceased, and pikos and swords crossed each other in the 
resolute conflict of man to man. The action became general 
along the whole line. The two commander»>in-chief were at 
all pointa Nothing could exceed their mutual display c^ skill 
and courage. At length the Spanish cavalry, broken hy the 
well-directed lire of the patriot artillery, fell back on their 
infantry and threw it into confusion. The archduke at the 
some instant was wounded by a lance in the cheek, unhorsed, 
and forced to quit tlie field. The report of his death, and the 
sight of his war-steed galloping alone across the field, spread 
alarm through the royalist ranks. Prince Maurice saw and 
seized on the critical moment He who had so patiently 
maintained Iiis position for three hours of desperate ccmflict, 
now knew the crisis for a prompt and general advance. He 
gave the word and led on to the charge, and the victory was 
at once his own.* 

The defeat of the royalist army was complete. The whole 
of the artillery, bagpge, standards, and ammunition, fell into 
the possession of the conquerors. Night coming <hi saved 
those who fled, and the nature of the ground prevented the 
cavalry from consummating tlie destruction of the whole. As 
fkr as the conflicting accounts of the vark)us historians may 
be compared and caaculated on, the royalists had 3000 killed 

. * BentivogUo, Vandervynct, Ax. 
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■nd mncns them several officers of rank ; while the patriot 
armyt including tliose who fell in the morning action, lost 
nmethin^ more than half the number. The archduke, fuf- 
wshed with a fresh horse, gained Bruges in safety ; but he 
Q|ily waited there long enough to join his heroic wife, with 
whom he proceeded rapidly to Ghent, and thence to Brussels. 
Mendoza was wounded and taken prisoner, and with difficulty 
saved by prince Maurice from the fury of the German auxilia^ 
ries. 

The moral effects produced by this victory on the vanquish- 
etB and vanquished, and on the state of public opinion through- 
out Europe, was immense ; but its immediate consequences 
were incredibly trifling. Not one result in a militaiy point 
of view followed an event which appeared almost decisive of 
the war. Nieuport was again invested three days after the 
battle ; but a strong reinforcement entering the place saved it 
from aJl danger, and Maurice found himself forced for want of 
supplies to f£andon the scene of his greatest exploit He re- 
tomed to Holland, welcomed by tiie acclamations of his mte- 
ftil country, and exciting the jealousy and hatred of all who 
envied his glory or feared his power. Among the sincere and 
conscientious republicans who saw danger to the public lib- 
erty in the growing influence of a successful soldier, placed 
at the head of affiiirs and endeared to the people l^ every 
hereditary and personal claim, was Olden Barneveldt the pen- 
sionary ; and from this period may be traced the growth of 
the mutual antipathy which led to the sacrifice of the most 
virtuous statesman of Holland, and the eternal disgrace of its 
hitherto heroic chief. 

The states of the Catholic provinces assembled at Brus- 
sels now gave the archdukes to understand that nothing but 
peace comd satisfy their wishes or save the country from ex- 
nanstion and ruin. Albert saw the reasonableness of their 
remonstrances, and attempt^ to carry the great object into 
effect The states-general listened to his proposals. Com- 
missioners were appointed on both sides to treat of terms. 
They met at Bergen-op-Zoom; but tlieir conferences were 
broken up almost as soon as commenced. The Spanish depu- 
ties insisted on the submission of the republic to its ancient 
masters. Such a proposal was worse than insulting : it proved 
the inveterate insincerity of those with whom it origmated, 
Mid who knew it could not be entertained for a moment Pre- 
ps rations for hostilities were therefore commenced on both 
sJdesi and the whole of the winter was thus employed. 

Early in the spring prince Maurice opened the campaign 
at the head of 16,000 men, chiefly composed of English and 
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French, who eeemed throughout the ccmtest to forget tfadr 

natioiial animosities, and to know no rivalry but that of eaa^ 

ktion in the cause of liberty. The town of Khinber|r ^m ^ 

fell into the hands of the prince. His next attempt ym 

against Boifr-le-due ; and the siege of this place was signalin 

by an event that flavored of the «hivalric contests now gMJ 

out of fashion. A Norman gentleman of the name of K«ttid4 

in the service of prince Maurice, challenge^ the royalist m* 

risen to meet him and twenty of his conwades in arms ante 

the walls of the place. The cartel was accepted by a Rem- 

ing named Abramzoom, but better known by the epitM 

Leckerbeetje (savory bit,) who, with twenty more, met Breaw 

and his friends. The ccMnbat was desperate. The Flemis 

champion was killed at the first rfiock by his Nonnan ciirf- 

lenger: but the latter felling into the hands oi the eneooif, 

they treacheroudy and cruelly put him to death, in vioktin 

of the strict conditions of the fight Prince Maurice w« 

forced to raise the siege of Bois-le-duc, and tima his attentin 

in another direction.* 

The archduke Albert had now resolved to invest Osteiia, a 

place of great importance to the United Provinces, but litdl 

worth to either party in comparison with the dreadfiil warte 

of treasure aaid human life which was the consequence of M 

memorable siege. Sir Francis Vere commanded in the pla« 

at the period of its final investment ; but govmnors, gamfloo^ 

and besieging forces, were renewed aiid replaced with t 

rapidity which gives one of the most frightfiil instances rf 

the ravages of war. The siege of Ostend lasted upwards tt 

three years. It became a school for the young nobUky of iD 

Europe, who repaired to either one or the other party to lean 

the principles^ and the practice of attack and defence. Evay 

thing that the art of strategy could devise was resorted to 

on either side. The slaughter in the various assaults, sortieB, 

and bombardments, was enormous. Squadrons at sea ga?ef 

double interest to the land operations; and the oelebntcd 

brothers Frederick and Ambrose Spinola founded their lepiH 

tation on these opposing elements. Frederick was killed 'a 

one of the naval combats with the Dutch galleys, and tlie 

feme of reducing Ostend was reserved for Ambrose. Tb« 

afterwards celebrated ^neral had undertaken the coomitBil 

at the earnest entreaties of the archduke and the king fi 

Spain, and by the firmness and vigor of his measures he i»> 

vived the courage of the worn-out assailants of the ipkct 

Redoubled attacks and multiplied mines at length reducdl 

* D'Ewez. 
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be town to a mere mass of ruin, and scarcely left its still 
mdaunted garrison sufficient footing on which to prolong 
)ieir desperate defence. Ostend at length surrendered, on 
i»e 22d of September, 1604, and the victors marched in over 
i|9.crumbled walls and shattered batteries. Scarcely a vestige 
iCtiie place remained beyond those terrible evidences of 
iestruction. Its ditches filled up with the rubbish of ramparts, 
bastions,' and redoubts, left no distinct line of separation be- 
tween Uie operations of its^ attack and its defence. It re- 
sembled rather a vast sepulchre than a ruined town, a moun- 
Inin of earth and rubbi^, without a single house in which 
die wretched remnant. of the inhabitants could hide their 
h&ids — a monument of desolation on which victory might 
have sat and wept. 

During the progress of this memorable sie^e queen Eliza<> 
beth of England had died, after a long and, it must be pro- 
nounced, a glorious xeign 5 though the glory belongs rather 
to the nation than to the monarch, whose memory is marked 
with indelible stains of private cruelty, as in the cases of 
Essex and Mary queen of Scots, and of public wrongs, as in 
that of her whole system o>f tyranny in Ireland. With re- 
ject to the United Provinces she was a harsh protectress 
tnd a capricious ally. She in turns advised the/n to remain 
feithful to the old impurities of religion and to their intolera- 
ble king; refused to incorporate them with her own states.; 
and then used her best efibrts for subjecting them to her 
Bway. She seemed to take pleasure in the uncertainty to 
which she reduced them, by constant demands for payment 
of her loans, and threats of making peace with Spain. Thus 
the states-general were not much afrected by the news of her 
death : and so rejoiced were they at the accession of James L 
to the throne of Engla^, that all the bells of Holland rang 
out merry peals; fcnfires were set blazing all over the 
country; a letter of congratulation was dispatohed to the 
new monarch ; and it was speedily Allowed by a solemn em- 
bwy, composed of prince Frederick Henry, the grand pen- 
sionaiy De Bameveldt, and others of the first dignitaries of 
the republic* These ambassadors were grievously disap- 
pointed at the reception given to them bjr James, who treated 
them as little better than rebels to their lawful king. But 
this first disposition to contempt and insult was soon overcome 

Sf the united talents of Barneveldt and the great duke of 
>illy, who were at the same period ambassadors firom France 
at the English court The result of the negotiations was an 
^-^-^ I - ■ " " 
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agreement between those two powers to take the re|Mil^ 
under their protection, and use their best efforts for obtaining 
the recognition of its independ^ice by Spain.* 

The states-general considered themselves amply recom- 
pensed for the loss of Ostend, by the taking of Eclose, Rhyai- 
berg, and Grave, all of which had in the interval sorrendered 
to prince Maurice ; but they were seriously alarmed on hid- 
ing themselves abandoned by king James, who concladed a 
separate peace with Philip- III. of Spain in the month of 
August this year.f 

This event gives rise to a question very important to the 
hoDor oi James, and consequently to England itself, as the 
acts of the abeolute monarchs of those- days must be con- 
sidered as those of ^e nations which submitted to such a form 
of government. Historians of great authorityl have asserted 
that it appeared that, by a secret agreement, the king had ex- 
mressly reserved the power of sending assistance to Holland. 
Others deny the existence of this secret article ; and lean 
heavily on the reputation of Jamqs for his conduct in tiie 
transaction.} It must be considered a very doubtful point, 
and is to be judged rather by subsequ^it events than by any 
direct testimony. 

The two monarchs stipulated in the treaty that ** neither 
was to give support of any kind to the revolted subjects of 
the other.*' It is nevertheless true that James did not with- 
draw his troops from the service of the states ; but he au- 
thorized the Spaniards to levy soldiers in England. The 
United Provinces were at once afflicted and indignant at this 
equivocal conduct Their first impulse was to dei^ive the 
iiglish of the liberty of navigating the Scheldt. They ev«i 
arrested the progress of several of their merchant-ships. But 
soon after, gratified at finding that James, received their 
deputy with the title of ambasi»dor, they resolved to dissimu- 
late their resentment 

Prince Maurice and Spinola now took the field with their 
respective armies ; and a rapid series of operations placing 
them in direct contact, displayed their talents in the most 
striking points of view. The first steps on the part of the 
prince were a new invasion of Flanders, and an attempt on 
Antwerp, which he hoped to carry-before the Spanish army 
could arrive to its succor. But the promptitude and sagacity 
of Spinola defeated this plan, which Maurice was obliged to 
abandon after some loss ; while the royalist general resolved 

* Hume, vol. iv. p. 7. t Meteren. 
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y signalize himself by some important movement, and, ere 
is design 'was suspected, he had penetrated into the province 
f Over^Bsel, and thus retorted his rival's fkvorite measure 
f carrymff the war into the enemy's country. SeveraJ towns 
irere ntpidly reduced ; but Maurice flew towards the threat- 
tied provinces, and bv his active measures forced Spinola 
o^ fiill hack on the Rhine and take up a position near Roe- 
noid,*" where he was impetuously attacked by the Dutch 
irmy. Bat the cavalry having followed up too slowly the 
nders of Maurice, his hope of surprising the royalists was 
frustrated ; and the Spanish forces, gaining time by this hesi- 
latum, 80oa changed the fortune of the day. The Dutch 
cavalry shamefully took to flight, despite the gallant endeavors 
of both Maurice and his brother Frederick Henry ; and at 
this juncture a large reinforcement of Spaniards arrived un- 
der the command Sf Velasco. Maurice now brought forward 
flOBie companies of English and French infantry under Hora- 
tio Vere and D'Omerville, also a distinguished officer. The 
battle was again fiercely renewed ; and the Spaniards now 
gave way, and had been completely defeated, had not Spinola 
put in practice an old and generally successful stratagem. 
He caused tdmost all the drums of his army to beat in one 
direction, so as to give the impression that a stUl larger rein- 
forcement was aj^roaching. Maurice, apprehensive that the 
former panic might find a parallel in a firesh one, prudently 
ordered a retreat, which he was able to efiect in good order, 
in preference to risking the total disorganization of his troops. 
The loss on each side was nearly the same ; but the glory of 
this hard-fought day remained on the side of Spinola, who 
proted himself a worthy successor of the great duke of Parma, 
and an antagonist with whom Maurice might contend with- 
out dishonor.! 

The naval transactions of this year restored the balance 
which Spinola's successes had begun to turn in favor of the 
royalist cause. A squadron of ships, commanded by Hautain 
^J^iral of Zealand, attacked a superior force of Spanish ves- 
sels close to Dover, and defeated them with considerable 
loss. But the victory was sullied by an act of great barbari- 
ty. All the soldiers found on board the captured ships were 
tied two and two, and mercilessly flunv into the sea. Some 
contrived to extricate themselves, and gained the shore by 
swimming; others were picked up by the English boats, 
whose crews witnessed the scene and hastened to their relief. 
The generous British seamen could not remain neuter in 

• Grotiof, lib. xiv. t Grotius. Hist. lib. xjv. 
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such a momesnt, nor repress their indignation a^fainst these 
whom they had hitherto so Ion? considered as friends. The 
Dutch vessels pursuing those oi 3pain which fled into Dover 
harbor, were fired on by the cannon of the castle and fiuced 
to give up the chase. The English loudly complained that 
the Dutch had on this occasion violated their territory; and 
this transaction laid the foundation of thfs quarrel which sofaae- 
quiently broke out between England and the republic, and 
which the jealousies of rival merchants in either state nn- 
ceasingly ifomented. In this year also the Dutch succeeded 
in capturing the chief of the Dunkirk privateers, which bad 
So long annoyed their trade ; and they cruelly ordered sixty 
of the prisoners to be., put tQ death. But the people, more 
humane than' tlie authorities, rescued them- from the execu- 
tioners and set them free.* 

But these domestic instances of success and inhamanity 
were trifling, in comparison with the splendid train of distant 
events, accompanied by a course of wholesale benevolence 
that redeemed the traits of petty guilt. The maritime enter- 
prises of Holland, forced by the imprudent policy of Spain to 
seek a wider career than in the narrow seas of Europe, were 
day by day extended in the Indies. To ruin if possible their 
increasing trade, Philip III. sent out the admiral Hurtadoi, 
with a fleet of eight galleons and thirty-two galleys. The 
Dutch squadron of five vessels, commanded by Wolfert Her- 
manszoon, attacked them ofl" the coast of JVfalabar, and his 
temerity was crowned with great success. He took two of 
their vessels, and completely drove the remainder fiom the 
Indian seas. He then concluded a treaty with the natives 
(^the isle of Banda, by which he promised to support them 
against the Spaniards and Portuguese^ on condition that they 
were to give his feIlow-countr}Tnen the exclusive privilege 
of purchasiim' the spices of the island. This treaty was the 
fi>undation of the influence which the Dutch so soon sacceed- 
ed in forming in the East Indies ; and they established it hj 
a candid, ipild, and tolerant conduct, strongly contrasted wiut 
the pride and bigotry which had signaliz^ every act of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards. 

The prodigious success of the Indian trade occasJooed 
numerous societies to be formed all through the repuhUc 
But by their great number they became at length injurious 
to each other. The spirit of speculation was pushed too fiir; 
and the merchants, who paid enormous prices for India eood^ 
found themselves forced to sell in Europe at a loss. Many 

— "— ^ • - ■ ■ ' ' ■ • ■-■ I ■ I I M. 
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Elf those societies were too weak, in military force as well as 
in capital, to resist the armed competition of the Spaniards, 
and to support themselves in their disputes with the native 
prisees. At length the states-general resolved to onite the 
wiidle of these scattered partnerSiips into one grand company, 
which was socm organized on a solid hasis, mat led ere-hag 
to incredible wealth at home, and a rapid successian of con- 
quests in the East"" 



CHAP. XVL 
1606—1618. 

TO THE SYNOD AT DORT AND THE EXECUTION OF BARNXVKLDT. 

TsB States-general now resolved to confine their military 
operations to a war merely defensive. Spinola had, by his 
conduct during the late campaign, completely revived the 
spirits of the Spanish troops, and excited at least the caution 
of the Dutch. He now threatened the United Provinces with 
invasion ; and he exerted his utmost efforts to raise the sup- 
plies necessary for the execution of his plan. He not only 
exhausted the resources of the king of Spain and the arch- 
duke, but obtained money on his private account from all 
those usurers who were tempted by his ccmfident anticipei- 
tbns of conquest He soon equipped two armies of about 
12,000 men each. At the head of one of those he took the 
field ; the other, commanded bv the count of Bucquoi, was 
destined to join him in the neighborhood of Utrecht ; and he 
was then resolved to push forward with the whole united 
force into the very heart of the republic. 

Prince Maurice in the mean time concentrated his army, 
amounting to 12,000 men, and prepared to make head against 
his formidable opponents. By a succession of the most pru- 
dent manceuvres he contrived to keep Spinola in check, dis- 
concerted all his projects, and forced hmi to content himself 
with the capture of two or three towns — a comparatively in- 
Uffnificant conquest Desiring to wipe away the disgrace 
oTthis discomfiture, and to risk every thing for the accom- 
plishment of his grand design, Spinola used every method to 
provoke the prince to a battle, even though a serious mutiny 
•moDff his troops, and the impossibility of forming a junction 
with Sucquoi, had reduced his force below that of Maurice ; 

* Ricbetie de la Hollande, t. i. p. 161, he 
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but the I&tter, to the surprise of all who expected a dedsnt 
Uow, retreated firom heSxe the Italian general* 



the^ town olf Groll, which immediately M into SpndM 
power, and giving rise to muu£>ld conjectures and mfiailft 
discfmtent at conduct so little in unison with his fronted ^ft* 
terprise and skill. Even Heniy IV. acknowledged it did asl 
answer tlie expectation he had filmed from Maurice's s^Iok 
did talents for war.* The fact seems to be, that the pnnee^ 
much as he i^ued victory, dreaded peace more; and that he 
was resolved to avoid a decisive blow, which, in putting 
end to the ccHitest, would at the same time have 
the individual' influence in the state^ which his ambitkn 
urged him to augment by every possible means. 

The Dutch naval expeditions this year were not more bA 
liant than those on land. Admiral Hautain, with twenty 
ships, was surprised off Cape St Vincent by the Spaiys 
fleet The formidable appea^«nce of their galleons i: 
on this occasion a perfect panic among the Dntck 
They hoisted their sails and fled, with Uie exception of 
ship, commanded by vice-admiral Elaazoon, whose despenlv 
conduct saved the national honor. Having held out nntO tit 
vessel was quite unmanageable, and almost his whole crew 
killed or wounded, he prevailed on the rest to agree to ibe 
resoluticm he had formed, knelt down on the deck, and pnttiiig 
up a brief prayer for pardon for the act, thrust It li^ht into 
the powder-magazine, and was instantly blown up vTith Uf 
companions. Only two meu were snatched from the sea by 
the Spaniards ; and even these, dreadfully burnt and man- 
gled, died in the utterance of curses on the enemy, t 

This disastrous occurrence was soon, however, fbrgottn 
in the rejoicings for a brilliant victory gained the fc^owing 
year by Heemskirk, so celebrated for his voyage to Nota 
Zembla, and by his conduct in the Eaist He set sail from 
the ports of Holland in the month of March, determined ts 
signalize himself by some great exploit, now necessary to re* 
deem the disgrace which had begun to sully the repQtatifla 
of the Dutch navy. He'soon got intelligence that the ^paniali 
fleet lay at anchor in the bay of Gibraltar, and he speedi^ 
prepared to ofier them battle. Before the combat began he 
held a council of war, and addressed the officers in an ener- 
getic speech, in which he displayed the imperative call en 
their Talor to conquer or die in the approaching conflict Ha 
led on to the action in his own ship ; and, to the astonishment 
of both fleets, he bore right down against the enormous gal- 

* Solly's Mem. t. in. fCeriner. 
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Iwm in which the fiag of the Spanifiih adioiral in chief was 
hoisted. D'Avila comd scarcely beheve the evidence of his 
eyes at this audacity : he at first burst into laughter at the 
notion ; but as Heemskirk approached, he cuthis cables and 
attempted to escape under the shelter of the town. The 
heroic Di^tchman pursued hun through the whole of the 
SpanisJi fleet, and soon forced him to action. At the second 
broadside Heeinskirk had his lefl leg carried off by a cannon- 
baHy and he almost instantly died, exhortmg his crew to seek 
fixr consolatitHi in the defeat of the enemy. Verhoef, the 
captain of the ship, concealed the admiral's death ; and the 
whole fleet continued the action with a valor worthy the 
spirit in which it was commenced. The victory was soon 
decided : four of the Spanish galleons were sunk or burned, 
the remainder fled ; and the citizens of Cadiz trembled with 
the apprehension of sack and pillage. But the death of 
HeemsKirk, when made known to the surviving victors, 
seemed completely to paralyze them : they attempt^ nothing 
further; but sailing back to Holland with the body of their 
lamented chief, thus paid a greater tribute to his importance 
than was to be found in the mausoleum erected to his memory 
in- the city of Amsterdam.* 

The news of this battle' reaching Brussels before it was 
kno^oi in Holland, contributed not a little to quicken the 
anxiety of the archdukes for peace. The king of Spain, 
worn out by the war which drained his treasury, had for 
some time ardently desired it. The Portuguese made loud 
complaints of the ruin that threatened their trade and their 
East Indian colonies.f The Spanish ministers were &tiffued 
with the apjMirently interminable contest which baffled all 
their calculations.! Spinola, even in the midst of his bril- 
liant career, fi)und himself so overwhelmed with debts, and 
so of^ressed by the reproaches of the numerous creditors 
who were ruined by his default of pavment, that he joined in 
the general demand for repose.} In the month of May, 1607^ 
proposals, were made by tlie archdukes, in compliance with 
the general desire ; and their two plenipotentiaries. Van 
Wittenhorst and Gevaerts, repaired to the Ha^e. 

Public opinion in the United States was divided on this 
important question. An instinctive hatred against the Span- 
iards, and long habits of war&re, influenced the great mass 
of the people to consider any overture for peace as some wily 
artifice ^med at their religion and liberty. War seemed to 
open inexhaustible sources of wealth ; while peace seemed 

• Vondervynct. tGrotiUB. ^ Bentavoglio. $CeriBier. 
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to threaten the extiaction of the courage, which was vow 
much a habit aj9 war ajypetured to be a wani This reaaam 
was particularly convincing to prince Maurice, whose 
with a large portion of his authority and revoiaes, depenU 
on the continuance of hostilities: it was also sbrongly rcial» 
ed and supported in Zealand generally, and in the c^eif tawm^ 
which dreaded the rivalry of Antwerp. But those who baa 
the burden of the war saw the subject under a difSsrent » 
pect :* they feared that the present state of things would leii 
to their conquest by the enemy, or to the ruin S their libo^ 
by the growing power of Maurice. They hoped that petoi 
would consoli^ite the republic and cause the redactioQ of tfti 
debt, which now amounted to 26,000,000 florins. At te 
head of the party who so reasoned was De Bameveldt; ai 
his name is a guarantee with posterity for the wisdom of tb 
opinion. ' ^ 

'.To allow the violent opposition to subside, and to ;ne?eiC 
any explosion c^ party feuds, the prudent Bameveldt flo^ 
gested a mere suspension of arms, during which the pen» 
nent interests of both states might be calmly discussed: kl 
even undertook to obtain Maurice's consent to the armistiefc 
The prince listened to his arguments, and was appareo^ 
convinced by them. He, at any rate, sanctioned the prap^ 
sal ; but he afterwards complained that Bameveldt had d^ 
ceived him, in representing the negotiation as a feint for tit 
purpose of persuading the kings of France and England to 
give greater aid to the republicf It is more than likely tiat 
Maurice reckoned on the improbability of Spain's ccMisentay 
to the terms oC the proposed treaty ; and, on that cfaaaee, 
withdrew an opposition which could scarcely be ascribed to 
any but motives of personal ambition. It is, however, ceitoii 
that his discontent at this transaction, either with himself or 
Bameveldt, laid the foundation of that bitter enmity whki 
proved fatal to the life of the latter, and covered his ow» 
name, otherwise glorious, with undying reproach. 

The United Provinces positively refused to admit even the 
commencement of a negotiation without the absolute recqp* 
nition of their independence by the archdukes. A new m- 
bassador was accordingly chosen on the part of these sove- 
reigns, and empowered to concede this important admisaoa 
This person attracted considerable attention, from his w^ 
known qualities as an able diplomatist He was a monk of 
the order of St Francis, named John de Neyen, a native cf 
Antwerp, and a person as well versed in court intrigue tf in 

* B^ntivogUo. t Oetiticr. 
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tbe studies of the cloister. He, in the first instance, repaired 
secretly to the Ha^e ; and had several private interviews 
with prince Maurice and Bameveldt, before he was regularly 
introduced to the states-general in his official character. Two 
difi[erent journeys were undertaken by this agent between the 
Hague and Brussels, before he could succeed in obtaining a 
peifect understanding as to the specific views of the arch- 
dukes. The suspicions of the states-general seem ftdly jus- 
tified by the dubious tone of the various communications, 
which avoided the direct admission of the required prelimi- 
nary as to the independence of the United Provinces. It was 
at length concluded in explicit terms ; and a suspension of 
arms ror eight months was the immediate consequence. 

But the negotiation for peace was on the point of being 
completely broken, in consequence of the conduct of Neyen, 
who justified every doubt of his sincerity by an attempt to 
corrupt Aarsens the greffier of the states-generaJ, or at least 
to influence his conduct in the progress of the treaty. Neyen 
presented him, in the name of the archdukes, and as a token 
of his esteem, with a diamond of great value and a bond for 
50,000 crowns. Aarsens accepted these presents with tiie 
approbation of prince Maurice, to whom he had confided the 
circumstance, and who was no doubt delighted at what prom- 
ised a rupture to the negotiations. Verreiken, a coansellor 
of state, who assisted Neyen in his diplomatic labors, was 
formally summoned before the assembled states-general, and 
there £ameveldt handed to hini the diamond and the bond ; 
and at the same time read him a lecture of true republican se- 
verity on the subject. Verreiken was overwhelmed by the 
violent attack: he denied the authority of Neyen for the 
measure he had taken ; and remarked, ** that it was not sur- 
prising" that monks, naturally interested and avaricious, judged 
others by themselves."* This repudiation of Neyen's suspi- 
cious conduct, seems to have satisfied the stem resentment 
of Bameveldt, and the party which so earnestly labored for 
peace. In spite of all the opposition of Maurice and his par- 
tisans, the negotiation went on. 

In the month of January, 1608, the various ambassadors 
were assembled at the Hague. Spinola was the chief of the 
plenipotentaries appointed by the kin^ of Spain ; and Jean- 
nin, president of the parliament of Dijon, a man of rare en- 
dowments, represented France. Prince Miaurice, accompa- 
nied by his brother Frederick Henry, the various counts of 
Nassan his cousins, and a numerous escort, advanced some 

* Jeannin, vol. i. iq>. 303. 343. 
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dvluioe to meet ^niola, convejped lion to tlie Hague in bii 
own cuTMige, and laTisiied en lum all tbe attentions Tecipio* 
cally due between two such roiowned c^tains daring ^ 
guapeiwifln of their rivalry. The president Richirdst vm^ 
with Neyen and Yerreiken, ambaesador from the ucbdnln: 
hot Bamevddt^ and Jeannin afipear to have played the duv 
parts in the important transaction which now fiHed all Si* 
rape with anxiety. Every state was more or less caoc&aei 
in the resolt; and the three great mcmarchies of Knglant 
France, and Spain, had all a vital interest at stake. TIk 
OGoferences were therefore fireqnent ; and the debates assno* 
ed a great variety of aspects, which l<Hig kept the civihai 
world in sospense. 

King James was extremely jealous of the more promineBt j 
part taken by the French ambassadors, and of the sabaltea i 
consideration held by his own envoys. Win wood and Spe|K' 
cer, in consequence of the dis&vor in which he himself wv i 
held l^ the Dutch people. It appears evident that, wheto 
deservedly or the contrary, England was at this period wt 
popular in the United Provinces, while France was looked op 
to with the greatest enthusiasoL This is not surprising, wha 
we compare the characters of Henry IV. and Jam^L, bett- 
ing in mind how much of national reputation at the time di' 
pended ask the personal conduct of longs; and how politiatl 
situations influence, if they do not create, the virtues aid 
vices of a people. Independent of the suspicions of his beim 
altogether unfavorable to the declaration required by tbe 
United Provinces from Spain, to which James's ccmduct hid 
given rise, he had established some exactions which flieitlf 
embarrassed their fishing expeditions on the coasts S Ed|^ 
land. 

The main points for discussi<»i,,and on which depended As 
decision for peace or war, were those which concerned n& 

fion ; and the demand, on the part of Spain, that the JJostd 
rovinces should renounce all clahna to the navigation of the 
Indian seas.t Philip required for the Catholics of the Unitfli 
Provinces the free exercise of their religion ; this wu o^ 
posed by the states-general : and the archduke Albert, seeing 
the impossibility of canying that point, dispatched his con- 
fessor Fra Inigo de Briznella, to Spain. This Dominican «« 
furnished with the written opinion of several theologians, tint 
the king might conscientiously slur over the article of reb- 

§ion; and he was the more successful with Philip, as tie 
uke of Lerma, his prime minister, was resolved to acooo- 
■ 1 1 ■ ■ ■' ■ > ■ — — "* 
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iish the peace at an^ price.* The conferences at the Hague 
krere therefore not interrupted on this question ; but they 
tait on slowly, months being consumed in discussions on 
iyticles of trifling importance. They were, however, re- 
nmed in the month of August with greater vigor. It was 
funounced that the king of Spain al»ndoned uie question 
jespectin^ religion ; but that it was in the certainty that his 
iloderation would be recompensed hy ample concessions on 
ftat of the Indian trade, on which he was inexorable. This 
btide became the rock on which the whole negotiation 
iventually split The court of Spain, on the one hand, and 
he states-general on the other, inflexibly maintained their 
ipposing claims. It was in vain that the ambassadors turned 
md twisted the subject with all the subtleties of diplomacy. 
Every possible expedient was used to shake the determina- 
tion of the Dutch. But the influence of the East India com- 
pany, the islands of Zealand, and the city of Amsterdam, 
prevailed over all. Reports of the avowal on the jMurt of the 
nng of Spain, that he would never renounce his title to the 
wverei^ty of the United Provinces, imless they abandoned 
die Indmn navigation, and granted the free exercise of reli- 
gion, threw the whole diplomatic corps into confusion ; and 
on the 25th of August, the states-general announced to the 
marquis of Spinola and the other ambassadors, that the con- 
gress was dissolved, and that all hopes of peace were aban- 

teied.t 

Nothuig seemed now likely to prevept the immediate re- 
newal of hostilities, when the ambassadors of France and 
Bngland proposed the mediation of their respective masters 
for the conclusion of a truce for several years. The king of 
8])ain and the archdukes were well satisfied to obtain even 
tius temporary cessati<»i of the war; but prince Maurice and 
>; portion of die Provinces strenuously opposed the proposi- 
tion. The French and English ambasssadors, however, in 
concert with Bameveldt, who steadily maintained his influ- 
ttice, labored incessantly to overcome those difficulties ; and 
foislly succe^ed in overpowering all opposition to the truce. 
A new coDg^ress was agreed on, to assmnble at Antwerp for 
the consideration of the conditions ; and the states^general 
agreed to remove from the Hague to Bergen-op-Zoom, to be 
B»re within reach, and ready to co-operate in the negotia- 
tion. 

. But, before matters assumed this favorable turn, discus- 
■008 and disputes had intervened on several occasiiws to 

* Yaadenrynct. t Grotins, lib. zviL p. 548. 
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raider finutleas every effort of those who bo incessBfll^ li^ 
bored far the ^reat causes of hmnanity and the general ^aA 
On one oceasiQii, Bemeveldt, disgusted with & oppoeite 
c^ prince ll&urice and his partiauis, had actnally lesigini 
his employments ; but hroogfat back by the solicitataoos of thfi 
states-general, and reconciled to Mamice by the interreatiai 
of Jeannin, the ne^otiaticxis for the truce were icsBm ei; 
and, under the auspces of the ambassadorSi they were Inf* 
pily terminated. After two years' d^y, this hog wished ftr 
truce was ctmcluded, and signed cm the 9th of April, 1606^ l» 
continue for the space of twelve years.* 

This celebrated treaty contained thirty-two articles; «i 
its fulfilment on either side was guarantied by the kings d 
France and England. Notwithstanding the time taken upii 
previous discussions, the treaty is one of the most va^oe oA 
unspecific state papers that exist The archdukes, m Aar 
own names and in that of the king of Spain, declared tiieW* 
ted Provinces to be free and indc^ndent states, on wW 
they renounced all claim whatever. By the Uurd aitkk 
each party was to hold respectively the places which thn 
possessed at the commencement of tiie annisdee. Tibe ibara 
and fifth articles grant to the republic, but in a fAaaaBahff 
obscure and even doubtful, the right of navigation and fifi 
trade to the Indies. The eighth contains all that regards Ita 
exercise oi religion ; and the remaining dauees are wio^ 
relative to points of internal trade, custom-house reguktW 
and matters of private interestf 

Ephemeral and temporary as this peace appeared, it «v 
received with almost universal demonstrations of joy bf the 
population of the Netherlands in their two grand ffivioai^ 
Every one seemed to turn towards the enjoyment of tnoqo^ 
lity with the animated composite of tired labovers looaig 
forward to a day of rest and sunshine. This truce brooriitt 
calm (^comparative happiness upon the country, wfaicao 
almost unremitting tempest had desolated for nearly hilf * 
century ; and, after so long a series of <»lamity, all the ia* 
tional advantages of social lifo seemed about to settle on tte 
land. The attitude which the United Provinces aasusMdil 
this period was indeed a proud one. They were- not do* 
compelled to look abroad and solicit other states to beooD> 
their masters. They had forced their old tjrrants to ackao*' 
ledge their independence ; to come and ask for peace on theb 
own ground ; and to treat with them on terms of no donlAfiil 
equality. They had already become so flonririung, so powerU 

^ — I. . _ I I I — - — - _ ■ _^_ -~^^^^^^ 
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fad oo envied, that thev who had so lately excited but com- 
manan. from the neighboring states were now regarded with 
nch jealousy as rivals, unequivocally equal, may justly in- 
pro in each other. 

I The ten southern provinces, now confirmed under the ^ove- 
!oig[nty of the house of Austria, and firom this period generally 
listui^^ished by the name of Belgium, immediate^ began, 
like the northern division of the country, to labor for the great 
^ect of repairingthe dreadful sufferings caused by their long 
lad cruel war. Their success was considerable. Albert and 
babella,, their sovereigns, joined to considerable probity of 
Mi&racter and talents for government, a fund of humanity 
which led them to unceasing acts of benevolence. The whole 
1^ their dominions quickly l^gan to recover from the ravages 
9f wax. Agriculture and the minor, operations of trade re- 
aomc^d all ueir wonted activity. But ^e manufactures of 
-Handera were no more ; and the grander exercise of com- 
merce seemed finally removed to Amsterdam and the other 
chief towns of Holland."" 

This tranquil course of prosperity in tlie Belgian provinces 
was only once interrupted during the whole continuance (^ 
Uie twelve years^ truce, and that was in the year following 
ks commencement . The death of the duke of Cleves and 
Juliersy in this year, gave rise to serious disputes for the suc- 
cession to his states, which was claimed by several of the 
princes of Germany. The elector of Branaenburg and the 
duke of Neubourg were seconded both by France and the 
United Provinces;. and a joint army of both nations, com- 
manded by prince Maurice and the marshal de la Ch&tre, was 
marched mto the county of Cleveaf After taking possession 
of the town of Juliers, the allies retired, leaving the two 
princes above mentioned in a partnership possession of the 
disputed states. But this joint sovereignty did not satisfy the 
ambition of either, and serious divisions arose between them, 
each endeavoring to strengthen himself by foreign alliancea 
The archdukes Albert and Isabella were drawn into the quar- 
rel ; and they dispatched Spinola at the head of 20,000 men 
to aupport the duke of Neubourg, whose pretensions thev 
coontenanced. Prince Maurice, wiUi a Dutch army, ad- 
vanced on the other hand to uphold the claims of the elector 
of Brandenburg. Botli generals took possession of several 
towns; and this double expedition ofiered the singular specta- 
cle of two oppomig armies, acting in different interests, 
~ *' conquests, and dividing an important inheritance, 

Vuidenrynct. t Mcterea. 
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had lonflf been engaged in Uie conflict for national and reli- 
gious lioerty, was now directed to meti^hyacai thecdogy, aad 
wasted upon interminable disputes about predestinatioa and 
grace. Bameveldt enrolled himself among the paitisBiis of 
Arminius; Maurice became a Gomarist 

It was, however, scarcely to be wondered at, that a ooimtiy 
so recently delivered from slavery both in church and stale 
should run into wild excesses of intolerance, before seetariaB 
principles were thoroughly understood and definitively fixed. 
Persecutions of various kinds were indulged in against Papnta, 
Anabaptists, Socinians, and all the shades of doctrine ioto 
which Christianity had split Every minister who^ in tiie 
milder spirit of Lutberanism, strove to moderate the rage«f 
Calvinistic enthusiasm, was openly denounced by its par- 
tisans ; and one, named Gaspard Koolhaas, .was actually ex- 
communicated by a synod, and denounced in plain terms to 
the devil."*^ Arminius had been appointed professor at Leydea 
in 1603, for the mtldnces of his doctrines, which were jomed 
to most afl&ble manners, a happy temper, and a purity cSf ocsi- 
duct which no calumny could successfully traduce.t 

His coUeague Gomar, a native of Bruges, learned, violent^ 
and rigid in sectarian points, soon became jealous erf* the more 
{5opular professor^s uoifluence. A furious attack on the latter 
was answered by recrimination ; and the whole batteiy of 
theological authorities was reciprocally discharged by one or 
other of the disputants. The states-general interfered be- 
tween them: they were summoned to appear helbre the 
Council of state ; and grave politicians listened for hours to 
the dispute. Arminius obtamed the advantage, by the ap- 
parent reasonableness of his creed, and the ^ntlenea and 
moderation of his conduct. He was meek, while Gonuo* was 
furious ; and many of the listeners declared that they wooM 
rather die with the charity of the former than in the ftiith of the 
latter. A second hearing was allowed theni before the states 
of Holland. Again Arminius took the lead ; and the contro- 
versy went on unceasingly, till this amiable man, worn oat 
by his exertions and the presentiment of the evil which these 
disputes were engendering for his country, expired in his 
49th year, piously persisting in his opmions.| 

The Gomarists now loudly called for a national synod, to 
regulate the points of faith. The Arminians remonstrated oo 
various grounds, and thus acquired the name of RenumsiraniSt 
by which they were soon generally distinguished. The most 
deplorable contests ensued. Serious riots occurred in several 

* Brandt. Hist, du Reform. f Bayle, art. Anninias. 
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of the towns of Holland ; and James L of Eogfland could not 
lesiBt the temptatioD of entciin^ the polemical lists, as a 
champion of orthodoxy and a decided Gomarist His hostility 
was chiefly directed against Vorstins, the successor and dis- 
ciple of Arminius. He pretty strongly recommended to the 
states-general to have him burned for heresy * His inveterate 
intolerance knew no bounds; and it completed the melan- 
choly picture of absordity which the whole affiur presents to 
reaaonahle minda.f 

In this dispute, which occupied and agitated all, it was im- 
possible tJiat Bamereldt should not choose the congenial 
temperance and toleration of Arminius. Maurice, with pro- 
bably no distinct conyicticoi, or much interest in the absl^t 
differences on either side, joined the Gomarist8.| His motives 
were purely temporal ; ^r the party he espoused was now 
decidedly as much political as religious. King James re- 
wicrded him by conferring on him the riband of the order of 
the Garter, vacant by the death of Henry IV. of France. { 
The ceremony of investment was peribrmea with mat pomp 
by the English ambassador at the Ha^e ; and James and 
Jfauiioe entered from that time into a closer and more unin- 
terrupted correspondence than befi>re.|| 

During' the long conttnoance of the theological disputes, 
the United Provinces had neverthelesiB made rapid strides 
tDWtttds commercial greatness ; and the year 1616 witnessed 
the oompietiaD of an afibir which was considered the consoli- 
dstion <^ their independenca This important matter was the 
recovery of the towns <^ Brille and flessingue, and the fort 
of Ranmiekins, which had been placed m the hands of the 
Engliirii as security for the loan granted to the republic by 

2Qeen Elizabeth. The whole merit of the transaction was 
ne to the perseverance and address of Bameyeldt acting on 
the weakness and the embarrassments of king James. Keli- 
ffious contention did not so ftdly occupy Bameveldt, but that 
he kepi a constant eye on political concerns. He was well 
informed on all that passed in the English court : he knew 
the wants of James, and was aware of his ^S>rts to bring 
about the marriage of his son with the in&nta of Spain. The 
danger of such an alliance was evident to the penetrating 
Bameveldt, who saw in perspective the probability of the 
wily Spaniard's obtaining from the English monarch posses- 

- — 1— ^ n ■ "-* • • -■ "^^ — * III I II 
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sion of the strong placee in question. He therefore resolved 
on obtaining their recovery ; and his great care was to get 
them back with a considerable abatement of the enomioaB 
debt for* which they stood pledged, and which now amoonted 
to 8,000,000 florins.^ 

Bameveldt commenced his operations by soimdiiig the 
needy monarch through the medium of* Noel Caron, tiie am- 
bassador from the states-general ; andhe next managed so nm 
that James himself should offer to give up the towna, therebj 
allowing a fair pretext to the states for claiming a duninatiGa 
of the debt The English garrisons were unpaid ; and dieir 
complaints brought down a strong remcmstrance fifom JaraeSk 
and excuses from the states, fouiuled on the poverty cf thnr 
fipancial resources. The negotiation rapidly went on, in tbe 
same spirit of avidity on the part of the king, and of good 
management oa that of his debtors. It was finally agreed 
that Sie states should pay in full of the demand 2,728,€NN> 
florins (about 250,000/. sterling,) being about one-third of the 
debt Prince Maurice repaii^ to the cautionary towns in 
the month of June, and received them at the hands of the 
English governors ; the garrisons at the same time entering 
into the service of the republicf 

The accomplishment of this measure aflbrded the higiioBt 
satis^tion to the United States. It caused infinite di8oo»> 
tent in England ; and James, with the common injiuftice of 
men who make a bad bargain, (even though its oonditioDS ke 
of their own seeking, and suited to their own convei ' 
turned his own self-dissatisfaction into bitter hatred 
him whose watchful integrity had successfully labored 
country^s f^ood. Bameveldt's leaning towards France 
the Arminians filled the measure of Jameses unworthy a 
ty.| Its effects were soon apparent, on the arrival at tStm 
Hague of Carleton, who succeeded Winwood as James's «m- 
ba^Eulor. The haughty pretensions of this diplomatist, wiiose 
attention seemed turned to theological disputes rather tiian 
politics, gave great disgust ; and he contributed not a \Me 
to the persecution which led to tlie tragical end of Bame- 
veldt*8 valuable life.) 

While this indefatigable patriot was busy in relieving his 
country fi-om its dependence on England, his enemies accusod 
him of the wish to reduce it once more to Spanish tyranny. 
Francis Aarsens, son to him who proved himself so inoorri^iti* 
ble when attempted to be bribed by Neyen, was one of the 

* Oerisier. 
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iQireinoBt of the faction^ who now labored for the downftU of 
the pensionary. He was a man of infinite difisimulation ; 
versed in all the intrigues of courts; ai^^ deep in all their 
tortuous tactics, that cardinal Richelieu, well qualified to 
prize- that species of talent, declared that he knew only three 
great political geniuses, of whom Francis Aarsens was one.''' 
Prince Maurice now almost openly avowed his pretensions 
to absolute sovereignty: he knew that his success wholly 
d^>ended on the consent of Bameveldt. To seduce him to 
&vor his designs, he had recourse to the dowager princess of 
Orange, his mother-in-law, whose gentle character and ex- 
CEmplary conduct had procured her universal esteem, and the 
influence naturally attendant on it. Maurice took care to 
make her- understand that her interest in his object was not 
trifling. Long time attached to Gertrude van Mechlen, his 
&vorite mistress, who had borne him several children, he 
novr announced his positive resolution to remain unmarried ; 
so that his brother Frederick Henry; the dowager's only son, 
mrould be sure to succeed to the sovereignty he aimed at 
"t^he princess, not insensible to this appeal, followed the in- 
structions of Maurice, and broached the afikir to Bameveldt ; 
hut he was inexorable. He clearly explained to her the peril- 
ous career on which the prince proposed to enter. He showed 
how^ great, how independent, how almost absolute, he might 
continue, without (locking the principles of republicanism 
hy grftspin^ at an empty dignity^ which could not virtually 
increase hs authority, and would most probably convulse 
the state to its ftmndation, and- lead to his own ruin. The 
princess, convinced by his reasoning, repaired to Mau- 
rice; but instead of finding him as ready a convert as she 
herself had been, she received as cold an answer as was com- 
patible with a passionate temper, wounded pride, and disap- 
pointed ambition. The princess and Bameveldt recounted 
the whole afilur to Maurier the French ambassador ; and his 
son has transmitted it to posterity.! 

We cannot fi>ilow the misguided prince in all the winding 
wajTB of intrigue and subterfuge through which he labored to 
reach his object. Religion, the holiest of sentiments, and 
Christiainty, the most sacred of its forms, were perpetually 
d&gndeA by being made the pretexts for that unworthy oli^ 
ject He was for a while diverted from its direct pursuit by 
the preparation made to afford assistance to some of the allies 
of the republic. Fifty thousand fiorins a month were granted 
to the duke of Savoy, who was at war with Spain ;| and 

* Oerkier f Anbery du Maurier'0 Memoin. X Oarletoo, vol. i. p. 394. 
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7000 men, with nearly fbrfy ships, wece dis^wtched to te 
aid of the republic of Venice, in its contest with Ferdinand 
archduke of Gratz, who was afterwards elected empeior. 
The honorary empire of the seas seems at this time to have 
been sijccessMly claimed by the United Provinces: they 
paid back with interest the hanght^ conduct with which they 
had been long treated by the Siglish f^ and they refused to 
pay the fishery duties to which the inhabitants of Great ftit- 
ain were subject The Dutch sailors had even the temerity* 
under pretext of pursuing pirates, to violate the British teni- 
torv: they set fire to the town oLCrookhaven, in Irdaiid, 
and massacred several of the inhabitants. King James, im- 
mersed in theological studies, appears to hi^ve passed slighdy 
over this outrage.f More was to have been expected fitxn 
his usual attention to the affairs of Ireland ; his managemesot 
c^ which ill-fiited country is the best feature of his pc^tical 
character, and ought, to Irish feelings at least, to be consider- 
ed to redeem its many errors. But he took fire ^t the news 
that the states had prohibited the importation of cloth dyed 
and dressed in England. It required the best exertion of 
Bameveldt*s talents to pacify him ; and it was not easy to 
effect this through the jaundiced medium of the ambassador 
Carleton. But it was unanswerably argued by the pensiona- 
ry, that the manufacture of cloth was one of those abcient 
and natural sources of wealth which England had ravidied 
from the Netherlands, and which the latter was justified in 
recovering by every ef&rt consistent with national honor and 
ikir principles of govemmentt 

The influence of Prince Maurice had gained complete suc- 
cess foi* the Calvinist party, in its various titles of Gomaiisti^ 
non-rem(mstrants, &c. The audacity and violence of these 
ferocious sectarians knew no bounds. •Outrages, too Doany to 
enumerate, became common through the country; and Ar- 
minianism was on all sides assailed and persecuted. Barae- 
veldt frequently appealed to Maurice without e^ct; and all 
the effinrts of the former to obtain justice by means of the 
civil authorities were paraJ3rzed by the inacticm in which the 
prince retained the military force. In this juncture, the 
magistrates ^of varioustowns, spurred on by Bameveldt, call* 
ed out the national militia, termed Waardegelders, which pos- 
sessed the right of arming at its own expense for the protec- 
tion of the public peace. Schism upon schism was the con- 
sequence, and the whole country was reduced to that state 
of anarchy so fkvorable to the designs of an ambitious soldier 

* Carieton^fl Mmu. vol. i. p. 380. f Idem, vol. i. p. 110, Ac. | Carletoa. 
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already in the enjoyment d* almost absolute power. Maurice 
possessed all the hardihood and vi^r suited to such an occa- 
aon. At the head of two companies of in&ntry, and accom- 
panied by his brother Frederick Henry, he suddenly set out 
at night from the Hague ; arrived at the BriUe ; and in de- 
fiance of the remonstrances of the magistrates, sjjid in viola- 
tion of the rights of the town, he placed his devoted garrison 
in that important place,* To justify this measure, reports 
were spread that Bameveldt intended to deliver it up to the 
Spaniards ; and the ignorant, insensate, and ungrateM peo- 
ple swallowed the calumny.f 

TTiis and such minor efforts were, however, all subservient 
to the one grand object of utterly destroying, by a public. 
proscription, the whole of the patriot party, now identified 
with Arminianism. A national synod was Ipudly clamored 
for by the Gomarists ; and in spite of all opposition on consti- 
tational grounds, it was finally proclaimed. Uitenbogaard, 
the enlightened pa3tor and friend of Maurice, who on all occa- 
sions labored for the general ^ood, now moderated, as much 
as possible, the violence of either party: but he could not 
persuade Bameveldt to render himself, by compliance^ a tacit 
accomplice with a measure that he conceived fraught with 
violence to the public privileges. He had an inflexible enemy 
in Carleton the English ambassador. His interference carried 
the question ; and it was at his suggestion that Dordrecht, or 
Dort, was chosen for the assembling of the synod. { Du Man- 
ner, the French ambassador, acted on all occasions as a me- 
diator ;{ but to obtain influence at such a time it was neces- 
sary to become a partisan. Several towns, — Leyden, Gouda, 
Rotterdam, and some others, — made a last efibrt for their 
liberties, and formed a fruitless confederation. 

Bameveldt solicited the acceptance of his resignation of 
all his offices. The states^general implored him not to aban- 
don the country at such a critical moment : he consequently 
niaintained his post Libels the most vindictive and atrocious 
i^ere published and circulated against him ; and at last, forced 
from his silence by these multiplied calumnies, he put for- 
ward his " Apology,*' addressed to the States of Holland. 

This dignified vindication only produced new outrages; 
Maurice, now become prince of Orange by the death of his 
elder brother without children, employed his whole authority 
to carry his object, and crush Bameveldt At the head of his 
troops he seized on towns, displaced magistrates, trampled 

* Grot. Apol. p. 343. t Cerwier. 
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under foot all the ancient privileges of the citizens, and openly 
announced his intention to overthrow the federative omstitu- 
tion.* His bold conduct completely terrified the states-generaL 
They thanked him ; they consented to disband the militia ; 
formally invited foreign powers to favor and protect the eynod 
about to be held at Dort The return of Carleton horn Eng- 
land, where he had gone to receive the more positive prop- 
ises of support from king James, was only wanting, to decide 
Maurice to take the final step ;f and no sooner did the am> 
bassador arrive at the Hague, than Bame veldt and his most 
able friends, Grotius, Hoogerbeets, and Ledenberg, were ar- 
rested in the name of the states-general. J ^;^-- . . 

The country was taken by surprise : no resistance was of- 
ffered. The concluding scenes of the tragedy were hurried 
on : violence was succeeded by violence, against public feel- 
inff and public iustice. Maurice became completely absolute 
iQ every thing but in name. The supplicati<^ ofambasai. 
dors, the protests of individuals, the arguments of ^atesmen, 
wejre alike unavailing to stop the torrent of despotism and in- 
justice. The synod of Dort was opened on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1618. Theology wasTuystlfied ; religion disgraced ; 
Christianity outraged. And after 152 sittings, doruig sax 
months* display of ferocity and fraud, the solemn mockery 
was closed on the 9th of May, 1619, by the declaration of its 
president, that ** its miraculous labors had made hell tremble.*'{ 

Proscriptions, banishments, and death, were the natural 
consequences of this synod. The divisions which it had pro- 
fessed to extinguish were rendered a thousand times more 
violent than before. Its decrees did incalculable ill to the 
cause, they were meant to promote. The Anglican church 
WBs the first to reject the canons bf Dort with horror and 
contempt II The Protestants of France and Grermany, and 
even Geneva, the nurse and guardian of Calvinism, were 
shocked and di^usted, and unanimously softened down the 
rigor of their respective creeds. But l,he moral efilects of 
this memorable conclave were too remote to prevent the sac- 
rifice which almost immediately followed the celebration of 
its rites. A trial by twenty-four prejudiced enemies, by cour- 
tesy called judges, which in its progress and its result throws 
judicial dignity into scorn, ended in the condemnation of Bar- 
neveldt and bis fellow patriots, for treason against the liber- 
ties they had vainly labored to save. Bameveldt died on the 
scafi^ld by tlie hands of the executioner^ on the 13th of May, 
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1619, in the 72d year of his age. Grotius and Hoogerbeets 
inrere sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. Ledenberg com- 
mitted suicide in his cell, sooner than brave the tortures 
ivhich he anticipated at the hands of his enemies. 

Many more pages than we are able to afibrd sentences, 
might be devoted to the details of these iniquitousjproceed- 
ings, and an account of their awful consummation. The pious 
heroism of Barneveldt was never excelled by any martyr to 
the most holy cause. He appealed to Maurice against the 
unjust sentence which condemned him to death ; but he 
scorned to beg his life. He met his &te with such temperate 
coora^ as was to be expected from the dignified energy of 
his li%. His last words' were worthy a philosopher whose 
thoughts, even in his latest moments, were superior to mere 
personal hope or fear, and turned to liie deep mysteries of his 
being. ** O God !" cried De Barneveldt, " wliat then is man]" 
as he bent his head to the sword that severed it from his body, 
and sent the inquiring spirit to le^m the great mystery v>r 
which it longed. 



CHAP. XVIL 
1619—1025. 

TO THK DEATH OF FRINGE HAUEICE. 

The princess-dowager of Orange, and Du Maurier the 
French ambassador, had vainly implored mercy for the inno- 
cent victim at the hands of the inexorable stadtholder. Mau- 
rice refused to see his mother-in-law : he lefl the ambassa- 
dor's appeal unanswered. This is enough for the rigid jus- 
tice of history, that cannof be blinded by partiality, but hands 
over to shame, at the close of their career, even those whom 
she nursed in the very cradle of heroism. But an accusation 
has become current, more fatal to the faine of prince Maurice, 
because it strikes at tlie root of his claims to feeling, which 
could not be impugned by a mere perseverance in severity 
that. might have sprung from mistaken views. It is asserted, 
bat only as general belief^ that he witnessed the execution 
of Barneveldt* The little window of an octagonal tower, 
overlooking the square of the Binnenhof at the Hague, where 
the tragedy was acted, is still shown as the spot from which ' 

^ ^_^ --1,1 - " ~' ' 
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the fffiiice gazed on the scene. Almost concealed from new 
among the clustering buildings d the place, it is well adepU 
ed to give weight to the traditioQ ; but it may not, pednpe^ 
even now be too late to raise a generous incredoli^ as to a 
assertion of which no eye-witness attestation is recoided, 
and which might have been the invention of malignity. 
There are many statements of history which it is imm^eml 
to substantiate or disprove. Splendid fictions of paWc virtue 
have often produced their good, if once received as Act; bat, 
when private character is at stake, every conscientioas wri* 
ter or reader will cheri^ his ** historic doubts,'* when be re- 
flects on the &cility with which calumny is sent abroad, die 
avidity with which it is received, and the tireless ease witb 
which men credit what it costs little to invent and propagite, 
but requires an age of trouble and^m almost impossiUe oob- 
junction of opportunities effectually to refute. 

Grotius and Hoogerbeets were confined in the caslie of 
Louvestein. Moersbergen, a leading patriot of.Utrecfat; De 
Haan, pensionaiy of Haarlem ; and Uitenbc^aso^, the chosen 
confidant of Maurice, but the friend of Bameveldt; Were 
next accused and sentenced to imprisonment or banishmCTt 
And thus Arminianism, deprived of its chiefs, was for the 
time completely stifled. The remonstrants, thrown into utter 
despair, looked to emigration as their last resource. Gusta- 
vus Adolphus king of Sweden, and Frederick duke €£ HA' 
stein, offered them shelter and protection in their respective 
states. Several availed themselves of these oflfers; but ^ 
states-general, alarmed at the progress of self^xpatriatifii, 
moderated their rigor, and thus checked the desolating evil 
Several of the imprisoned ' Arminians had the good fortune to 
elude the vigHance of their jailors ; but the escape of Gio- 
tius is the most remarkable of all, both from his own celebrity 
as one of the first writers of his age in the most varied 
walks of literature, and from its peculiar circumstancefl^ 
which only found a parallel in European history after a lapse 
of two centuries.* 

Grotius was freely allowed during his dose imprisonmeot 
all the relaxations of study. His friends supplied him with 
quantities of books, which were usually brought into the ftr- 
tress in a trunk two feet two inches long, which the governor 
regularly and carefully examined during the first year. Bttt 
custom brought relaxation in the strictness of the inrtaoB 
rules ; and the wife of the illustrious prisoner, his fidtfaiii] 

* We ftUode to the escape of Ijftvalette ftom tbe prison o€ tbe Coneieife- 
rie in Paris, in 1815, which so painAilly excited the interest of aH Europt 
for the intended victim's wife, whose reason waa the fiMribit of Inr exertion. 
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and constant visiter, proposed the plan of his escape, to which 
he gave a ready and, all hazards considered, a courageous 
assent. Shut up in this trunk for two hours, and with all the 
risk of sufS)cation, and of injury from the rude handling of 
the soldiers who carried it out of the fort, Grotius was brought 
clear off by the very agents of his persecutors, and safely de- 
livered to the care of his devoted and discreet female servant, 
who knew the secret and kept it well. She attended the 
important consignment in the barge to the town of Gorcym ; 
ana after various risks of discovery, providentially escaped, 
Grotius at length found himself safe beyond the limits of his 
native land. His wife, whose torturing suspense may be 
imagined the while, concealed the stratagem as lonff as it 
was possible to impose on the jailw with the pardonable and 
praiseworthy fiction of her husband's illness and confinement 
to his bed. llie government, outrageous at the result of the 
affitir, at first proposed to hold this interesting prisoner in 
placse of the prey they had lost, and to proceed criminally 
against her. But after a fortnight's confinement she was re- 
stored to liberty, and the country saved from the disgrace of 
so ungenerous and cowardly a proceeding.* Grotius repaired 
to Paris, where he was received in the most flattering man- 
ner, and distin^ished by a pension of 1000 crowns ulowed 
by the king. He soon published his vindication — one of the 
most eloquent and unanswerable productions of its kind, in 
which those times of unjust accusations and illegal punish- 
ments were so fertile. 

The ez]nration of the twelve years' truce was now at 
hand ; and the United States, after that long period of intes- 
tine double and disgrace, had once more to recommence a 
more congenial struggle against .foreign enemies ; for a re- 
newal of the war wiUi Spain might be fairly considered a 
return to the regimen best suited to the constitution of the 
people. The republic saw, however, with considerable anx- 
iety, the approach of this new contest It was fully sensible 
of its own weakness. Exile had reduced its population; 
patriotism had subsided; foreign friends were dead; the 
troops were unused to warfare ; the hatred against Spanish 
cruelty had lost its excitement ; the finances were in confii- 
sion ; prince Maurice had no longer the activity of youth ; 
and the still more vigorous impulse of fighting for his coun- 
try's liberty was changed to the dishonoring task of uphold- 
inghis own tyranny. 

The archdukes, encouraged by these considerations, had 
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hopes of hrinf^Dg back the United Provinces to their domi- 
nation. They accordingly sent an embassy to Holland with 
proposals to that effect It was received with indigmtion; 
andtibe ambassador Peckius was obliged to be escorted back 
to the frontiers by soldiers, to protect him from the insults of 
the people.* Military operations were, however, for a wbik 
refrained from on either side, in consequence of the deaths 
of Philip in. of Spain and the archduke Albert Philip IV. 
succeeded his &ther at the age of sixteen ; and the aith- 
duchess Isabella found herself alone at the head of the gov- 
ernment in the Belgian provinces. Olivarez became as sov- 
ereign a minister in Spain, as his predecessor the duke of 
Lerma had been ; but the archduchess, though now with only 
the title of governant of the Netherlands, held the reins <A 
power with a firm and steady hand. 

In the celebrated thirty years' war which had commenced 
between the Protestants and Catholics of CJermany, the for- 
mer had met with considerable assistance from Uie United 
Provinces. Bameveldt, who foresaw the embarrassments 
which the country would have to contend with on the expi- 
ration of that truce, had strongly opposed its meddling in the 
quarrel : but his ruin and death left no restraint on the pohcy 
which prompted the republic to aid the Protestant cause. 
Fifty thousand florins a month to the revolted Protestants, 
and a like sum to the princes of the union, were for some 
time advanced.t Frederick, the elector palatine, son-in-law 
of the king of England, and nephew of the prince, was cho- 
sen by the Bohemians for their king : but in spite of the est- 
thufliastic wishes of tlie English nation, James persisted in 
refusing to interfere in Frederick's favor.J France, governed 
by De Luynes, a favorite whose influence was deeply pledged, 
and, it is said, dearly sold, to Spain, abandoned the system 
of Henry IV., and upheld the house of Austria.} Thus the 
new monarch, only aided by the United Provinces, and that 
feebly, was soon driven from his temporary dignity ; his he- 
reditary dominions in the palatinate were over-run by the 
Spanish army under Spinola ; and Frederick, utterly defeated 
at the battle of Prague, was obliged to take refuge in Hol- 
land. James's abandcximent of his son-in-l&w has been uni- 
versally blamed by almost every historian. || He certainly 
allowed a few generous individuals to raise a regiment in 
England of 2400 chosen soldiers, who, under the comnrnnd 
of the gallant Sir Horace Vere, could only vainly regret the 

* Wag«naer, Hist. Xr 490. f Ceriaiez. 
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impossibility of opposition to ten times thoir number of vete- 
ran troops.'" 

This contest was carried on at first with aknost all the ad- 
vantages on the side of the house of Austria. Two men of 
extraordinary character, which presented a savage parody of 
military talent, and a courage chiefly remarkable for the 
ferocity into which it degenerated, struggled for a, while 
against the imperial arms. These were the count of* Mans- 
field and Christian of Brunswick. At the head of two des- 
perate bands, which, by dint of hard fighting, acquired some- 
thing of the consistency of regular armies, they maintained 
a long resistance : but the duke of Bavaria, commanding the 
troops of the lemperor, and count Tilly at the head of those 
of Spain, completed in the year 1622 the defeat of their 
daring and semi-barbarous opponents. 

Spinola was resolvech to commence the war against the re- 
public by some important exploit He therefore laid siege to 
j3ergen-op-Zoom, a place of great consequence, commanding 
the navigation of the Mcuse and the coasts of all the islands 
of Zeahmd.f But Maurice, roused from the lethargy of des- 
potism which seemed to have wholly changed his character, 
repaired to the scene of threatened danger ; and succeeded, 
after a series of desperate efbrts on boSi sides, to raise the 
siege, forcing Spinola to abandon his attempt with a loss of 
upwards of 12,000 men.t Frederick Henry m the mean time 
had made an incursion into Brabant with a body of light 
troops; and ravaging the country up to the very gates of 
Mechlin, Louvain, and Brussels, levied contributions to the 
amount of 600,000 florins.^ The states completed this series 
of good fortune by obtainmg the possession of West Fries- 
lana, by means of count Mansfield, whom they had dispatched 
thither at the head of his fbrmidable army, and who had, in 
spite of the opposition of count Tilly, successfully peHbrmed 
his mission. II ^ 

We must now turn from these brief records of military 
affiurs, the more pleasing theme for the historian of the 
Netherlands in comparison with domestic events, which claim 
attention but to create sensations of regret and censure. 
Prince Maurice had enjoyed without restraint the fruits of 
bis ambitious daring. His power was uncontrolled and unop- 
posed, but it was publicly odious ; and private resentments 
were only withheld by fear, and, perhaps, in some measure 
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by the moderation and patience which distinguished the dis- 
ciples of Arminianism. In the midst, however, of the ap- 
parent cahn, a deep conspiracy was formed against the life of 
the prince. The motives, the conduct, and the termination 
of this plot, excite feelings of many opposite kinds. We 
cannot, as in former instances, wholly execrate the design 
and approve the punishment Commiseration is mingled wSh 
blame, when we mark the sons of Bameveldt, ur^d on by 
the excess of filial affection to avenge tlieir venerable fitther a 
fete ; and despite our abhorrence for the object in view, we 
sympathize with the conspirators rather than the intended 
victim. William van Stoutenbourg, and Renier de Groene- 
veld, were the names of these two sons of the late pensionaiy. 
The latter was the younger ; but, of more impetuous chaiac- 
ter than his brother, he was the principal in the plot. Instead 
of any efforts to soften down the hatred of this unfortunate 
femily, these brothers had been removed from their employ- 
ments, their property was confiscated, and despair soon urged 
them to desperation. In such a time of general discontent it 
was easy to find accomplices. Seven or eight determined 
men readily joined in the plot : of these, two were Catholics^ 
the rest Arminians; the chief of whom was Henry Slatius, 
a preacher of considerable eloquence, talent, and energy. It 
was first proposed to attack the prince at Rotterdam ; but the 
place was soon after changed for Ryswyk, a village near the 
Hague, and afterwards celebrated by the treaty of peace 
signed there and which bears its name. Ten other assoctatea 
were soon engaged by the exertions of Slatius: these were 
Arminian artisans and sailors, to whom the actual execution 
of the murder was to be confided ; and they were persuaded 
that it was planned with the connivance of prince fVederick 
Henry, who was considered by the Arminians as the secret 
partisan of their sect. The 6ui of February was fixed on for 
the accomplishment bf the deed. The better to conceal the 
design, the conspirators agreed to go unarmed to the place, 
where they were tb find a box contaming pistols and poniards 
in a spot agreed upon. The death of the prince of Orange 
was not the only object intended. During the conflisioQ^3>- 
sequent to the hoped-for success of that first blow, the chief 
conspirators intended to excite simultaneous revolts at Lcy- 
den, Gouda, and Rotterdam, in which town the Armlniajie 
were most numerous. A general revolution throughout HoJ- 
land was firmly reckoned on as the infallible result; and siio 
cess was enthusiastically looked for to their country^s freedom 
and their individaal fame. 
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But the plot, however cautiously laid and resolutely per- 
severed in, was doomed to the fate of many another ; and the 
h<»rror of a second murder (but with far d^erent provoca- 
tion from the first) averted from the illustrious family to 
Mrhom was still destined the glory of consolidating the country 
it had formed. Two brothers named Blansaart, and one 
Purthy, having procured a considerable sum o£ money from 
the l^iding conspirators, repaired to the Hague, as Ihey as- 
serted, for the {)urpo6e of betraying the plot ; but they were 
^nrestalled in this purpose : four of the sailors had gone out to 
Ryswyk the preceding evening, and laid the whole of the 
project, together with the wages of their intended crime, be- 
fere the prince; who, it would appear, then occupied the 
ancient chateau, which no longer exists at Ryswyk The 
box of arms was found in the place pointed out by the in- 
fi>rmers, and measures were instantly taken to arrest the 
various accomplices. Several were seized. Groeneveld had 
escaped along the coast disgiiised as a fisherman, and had 
nearly e^cted his passage to England, when he was recog- 
nized and arrested in the island of Vlieland. Slatius and others 
were also intercepted in their attempts at escape. Stouten- 
boui|^, the most culpable of all, was the most fortunate ; proba- 
bly Sam the energy of character which marks the difference 
between a bold iSventurer and a timid speculator. He is 
believed to have passed from the Hague in the same manner 
as Grotius quitted his prison ; and, by the aid of a faithful 
servant, he accomplished his escape through various perils, 
and finally reached Brussels, where the archduchess Isabella 
took him under her special protection. He for several years 
made eSbrta to be allowed to return to Holland ; but finding 
them hopeless, even afler the death of Maurice, he embraced 
the Catholic religion, and obtained the command of a troop 
o€ Spanish cavalry, at the head of which he made incursions 
mto his native country, carrying before him a black flag with 
the effigy of a death's head, to announce the mournful ven- 
greance which he came to execute. 

Fifteen persons were executed for the conspiracy. If ever 
mercy was becoming to a man, it would have been pre-emi- 
nently so to Maurice on this occasion ; but he was inflexible 
as adamant. The mother, the wife, and the son of Groeneveld, 
threw themselves at his feet, imploring pardon. Prayers, 
tears, and sobs, were alike inefiectual. It is even said that 
Maurice asked the wretched mother " why she begged mercy 
for her son, having refused to do as much for her husband 1 ' 
To which cruel question she is reported to have made the 
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sublime answer — " Because my son is guilty, and my 
was not*** 

These bloody executioiTs caused a deep sentiraeait (^gioom. 
The conspiracy excited m€H*e pity for the victima than noonr 
for the intended crima Maurice, firom being the idd of tii 
countrymen, was now become an object of their fear and dis- 
like. When he moved from town to town, the people bo 
longer hailed him with acclamations ; and even the oommoi 
tokens of outward respect were at times withheld-f Hie 
Spaniards, taking advantage of the internal weakness ooDse- 
quent on this state of public feeling in the States, made re- 
peated incursions into the provinces, which were now united 
but in title, not in spirit Spinola was once more in &e fieU, 
and had invested the important town of Breda, which was tk 
patrimonial inheritance of the princes of Orange. Mamice 
was oppressed with anxiety and regret ; and, ibr the sake of 
his better feelings, it may be hoped, with remorse. He ondd 
efiect nothing against his rival ; and he saw his own huoeb 
withering from his care-worn brow. The only hope teft of 
obtaining the so much wanted supplies of money, was in tiie 
completion of a new treaty with France and Bngland. Co- 
dimd Richelieu, desirous of setting bounds to the awnKitMii 
and the successes of the house of Austria, readily came into 
the views of the States; and an obligation for a loan of 
1,200,000 livres durmg the year 1624, and 1,000,000 man 
for each of the two succeeding years, was granted fay the 
king of France, on condition tlmt the republic made no new 
truce with Spain without his mediation.^ 

An alliance nearly similar was at the same time ccmdodei 
with England. ' Perpetual quarrels on conunercial questkm 
loosened the ties which bound the States to their ancient li- 
lies. The &ilure of his son's intended marriage with tbs 
infanta of Spain had opened the eyes of king James to the 
way in which he was despised by those who seemed so madi 
to respect him. He was highly indignant; and he midertook 
to revenge himself by aiding the republic. He agreed to fc 
nish 6000 men, and supply the funds for their pay, with a ]hi>> 
vision ibr repayment by the States at the conclusion of a petoe 
with Spain. 

Prince Maurice had no opportunity of reaping the expected 
advantages from these treaties. Bamed in all his effi>rts Ibr 
relieving Breda, and being unsuccessful in a new attonpC 
upon Antwerp, he returned to the Hague, where a lingeriqg 
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iUneas, that had for some time exhausted him, terminated in 
b»i death on the 23d of April, 1625, in his fifly-ninth year.* 
tfoBt writers attribute this event to agitation at bemg unable 
to relieve Breda from the attack of Spinola. It is in any case 
dtsurd to suppose that the loss of a single town could have 
|(roduced so fatal an effect on one whose life had been an al- 
most continual game of the chances of war. But cause enough 
ibr Maurice's death may be found in the wearing effects of 
liurty years of active military service, and the more wasting 
nmiges of half as many of domestic despotism. 



CHAP. xvm. 

1625—1648. 

TO THE TREATY OF ISUNSTER. 

Fbedsrick Henrt succeeded to almost all his^brother's titles 
and employments, and found his new dignities clogged with 
an accumulation of difficulties sufficient to appal the most de- 
termined spirit Every thing seemed to justify alarm and de- 
spondency. If the affairs of the republic in India wore an as- 
pect of prosperity, those in Europe presented a picture of past 
diBaster and approaching peril. Disunion and discontent, an 
almost insupportable weight of taxation, and the disputes of 
which it was the fruitful source, formed the subjects of inter- 
nal ill. Abroad was to be seen navigation harassed and tram- 
melled by the pirates of Dunkirk ; and the almost defenceless 
frontiers of the republic exposed to the irruptions of the enemy. 
The king of Denmark, who endeavored to make head against 
the imperialist and Spanish forces, was beaten by Tilly, and 
made to tremble for the safety of his owi\ States. England 
did nothing towards the common cause of Protestantism, in 
consequence of the weakness of the monarch ; and civil dis- 
sensions for a while disabled France from resuming the sys- 
tem of Henry IV. for humbling tlie house of Austria. 

Frederick Henry was at this period in his forty-second year. 
His military reputation, was well established ; he soon proved 
his politicaii talents. He commenc^ his career by a total 
change in the tone of government on the subject of sectarian 
difierences. He exercised several acts of clemency in favor 
of the imprisoned and exiled Arminians, at the same time 

* Aubery, kc. 
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that he upheld the dominant religion. By these measm ke 
conciliate all parties ; and hy degrees the fierce spirit flf i^ 
tolerance became subdued * The foreign relatiaiis of dK 
United Provinces now presented the anomalous ppliqf^ t£ a 
fleet furnished by the French king, manned by ngid OiMb> 
ists, and commanded by a grandson of admiral CS>lig&y, fir 
the purpose of combating &e remainder of the French fis- 
guenots, whom they considered as brothers in religioD, tiioa|^ 

Solitical foes ; and during the joint expedition which was mt- 
ertaken by the allied French and Dutch troops againil 
Rochelle, the strong-hold of Protestantism, the preachoa of 
Holland put up prayers for the protection of those whom their 
army was marching to destroy. The states-general, arfMunai 
of this unpopular union, recalled their fleet, after some sevoe 
fighting with that of the Huguenots. Cardinal RicheJki 
and the king of France were for a time furious in their dit- 
pleasure ; but interests of state overpowered individual i^ 
sentments, and no rupture took place.f 

Chailes I. had now succeeded his fiither on the "Rn g lMfc 
throne. He renewed the treaty with the repuUic, n^aA 
furnished him with twenty ships to assist his own fiiiiniilnMr 
fleet in his war against Spain. Frederick Henry had, soot 
after his succession to the chief command, commenced m 
active course of martial operations, and was successfid in A 
most all his enterprises. He took Groll and several other 
towns ; and it was hoped that his successes would have heea 
pushed forward upon a wider field of action agaioBt the im- 
perial arms ; but the States prudentlv resolved to act en the 
defensive by land, choosing die sea tot the theatre of 
more active operations. All the hopes of a powerful 
eration against the emperor and the king of ^xun 
frustrated, by the war which now broke out between _ ____^ 
and England. The states-general contrived by gpreat pru- 
dence to maintain a strict neutrality in this quarreL Trbef 
even succeeded in mediating a peace between the rival 
era, which was concluded the following year ; and in the 
time they obtained a more astonishing and important 
of triumphs against the Spanish fleets than had yet been wit* 
nessed in naval conflicts. 

The West India company had confided the axnmand of 
their fleet to Peter Hein,«a most intrepid and inteUi^rent sailor, 
who proved his own merits, and the sagacity of his employ- 
ers on manyoccasions, two of them of an extraofdiimry 
ture. In 1627, he defeated a fleet of twenty-six vess^ 
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Mouch inlwior force. -In the following year, he had the still 
«Mre hrilliant good fortune, near the Havana, in the island 
^r J J ^ "* en@gement with the great Spanish armament, 
«aued the Money Fleet, to indicate the immense wealth which 
A contained. The booty was safely carried to Amsterdam, 
mo^the whole of the treasure, in money, precious stones, m- 
^po, &c. was estimated at the value of 12,000,000 florins. 
Tliis was indeed a^ victory worth gaining, won ahnost with- 
wit bkMiiahed, and raising the republic Sir above the mani- 
MA difficulties by which it had been embarrassed. Hein per^ 
Mhed m the following year, in a combat with some of the 
•"•♦.as of Dunkirk-^those terrible ^ebooters whose name 
a watchword oi terror daring the whole continuance of 




The year 1629 brought three formidable armies at <mce to 
Hie frontiers of the republic, and caused a general dionay all 
through the United Provinces : but the immense treasures 
taken from the Spaniards, enabled them to make preparations 
aoitaUe to the danger; and Frederick Henry, supported by 
■"^-*~>usin William of Nassau, his natural brother Justin, and 
brave and experienced officers, def^ted every effi)rt of 
lemy. He Uxk many towns in rapid succession ; and 
— ^/ foreed the Spaniards to abandon all nc^ion of invading 
die territories of the republic. Deprived of the powerfid 
tateitB of Spinola, who was called to command the Spanish 
tnxfipB in Italy, the armies of the archduchess, under the 
eonnt of Beig, were not aWe to cope with the genius of the 
jvince of Orange. The consequence was the renewal of ne- 
gatiatiODB for a second truce. But these were received on 
die part of iJie republic with a burst of opposition. All parties 
■eemed decided on that point; and every interest, however 
opposed on minor questions, combined to give a positive nega- 
tive OD this.t 

The gratitude of the country for the services oi Frederick 
Henry, induced the provinces of which he was stadtholder, 
to grant the reversion in this title to his son, a child of three 
yean old ; and this dignity had every chance of becoming as 
abaointe, as it was now pronounced almost hereditary, by the 
means of an army of 120,000 men devoted to their chief | 
However, fow miutary occurrences took i^ace, the sea being 
atill chosen as the element best suited to the -present enter- 
pnaes of the republic. In the widely-distant settlementaof 
Bnudl and Batavia, the Dutch were equally successful ; and 
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the Ea«t and West India ccMxipanies acquired eminent poiwcr 
and increasing^ solidity. 

The year 1031 was signalized by an expeditkn into Fkuh 
d«^ confflsting of 18,000 men, inteinded against Dnnkkk, 
but hastily abuidoned, in spite of every jnobalMlity of sdd' 
cess, by the commissioHers of the states-general, wlx> accon- 
panied the army, and thwarted all the ardor and vigor of the 
prince of Orange.* But another great naval victiHy in the 
narrow seas of Zealand, recompen^ the disappcxntmeDtB of 
this inglorious affair.f 

The splendid, victories of Augustus Adolj^us against the 
imperial arms in Gennany, changed the whole &ce of Emo- 
pean affiiirsi Protestantism began once more to raise its 
head ; and the important conquests by Frederick Henn nf 
almost all the strong places on theMeuse, indnding luea- 
tricht, the strongest of all, gave tlie Uniteid Provinces their 
ample share in the glories of the war. The death of the 
archduchess Isabella, which todi: place at Brussels in ^ 
year 1633, added considerably to the difficulties of Spain ia 
the Belgian provinces. The defection of the count of Beif, 
tiie chief general of their armies, who was actuated If re- 
sentment on the appointment of the marquis c£ St. Cwix 
over his head, threw every thing into confusion, in ezpoamf 
a wide-spread confederacy among the nobility of these prar- 
inces to erect themselves into an indep^dent rep«^^ 
strengthened by a perpetual alliance with the United Prov- 
inces against the power of Spain.]; But the plot fidled, 
chiefly, it is said, by the imprudence of the king of i«^^*Mi, 
who let the secret 43lip, &om some motives vaguely haded at, 
but never sufficiently explained.} After the death of Jaabdk, 
the prince of Braban^coi was arrested. The prince of £pinoi 
and the duke of Bumonville made their escape; ancT&e 
duke of Arschot, who was arrested in Spain, was soon libe- 
rated, in consideration of some discoveries into the nature cf 
the plot An armistice, published in 1634, threw this n^uk 
affidr into complete oblivion.|| 

The king of Spain appointed his brother Ferdinand, a car- 
dinal and archbishop of Toledo, to the dignity of govemop- 
general of the Netherlands. He repaired to Germany at the 
head of 17,000 men, and bca*e his shw« in the victory of Noid- 
lingen ; idler which he hastened to the Netherlands, and 
made his entry into Brussels in 1634.ir Richelieu had hith- 
erto only combated the house of Austria in these countries 
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Irf negotistioa and intngae ; but he now entered waxmly into 
tne proposals made by Holland, for a treaty offensive and de- 
ifenaiTe between Louis XHL and the republic. By a treaty 
soon after concluded (8th February, 1635,) the king of fVanea 
engaged to invade the Belgian provinces with an army m 
90,000 men, in concert with a Dutch force oi equal number. 
It was agreed, that if Belgium would consent to break from 
the Spamsh yoke, it was to be erected into a free state : i( 
on the contrary, it would not co-operate for its own freedom, 
FVance and Holland were to dismember, and to divide it 
equally.* -* . 

The plan of these ccnnbined measures was soon acted! on. 
The French army took the field under the command of the 
marshals De Chatillon and De Breeze; and defeated the 
Spaniards in a bloody battle, near Avein, in the province of 
liuxemboargv en ^^ ^^Oth of May, 1635, with the loss of 
4000 men. The victors soon made a junction with the prince 
of Orange ; and the to'K'ns of Tirlemont, St Trond, and some 
others, were quickly reduced. The former of these places 
^was taken by assault, and pillaged with circumstances of 
cruelty that recall the horrent of the early transactions of 
the war. The prince of Orange was forced to punish se- 
verely the audiors of these ofiehce&f The consequences of 
this event were highly injurious to the allies. A spirit of 
fierce resistance was excited throughout the invaded prov- 
inees. Louvain set the first example. The citizens and stu- 
dents took arms for its defence; and the combined forces of 
France and Holland were repulsed, and forced by want of 
supplies to abandon the siege, and rapidly retreat^ The 
prince-cardinal, as Ferdinand was called, took advantage of 
this reverse to press the retiring French ; recovered several 
towns; and gained all the advantages as well as glory of the 
f»mpaign. The remains of the French army, reduced by 
continual combats, and. still more hy siclmess, finally em- 
barked at fietterdam, to return to France in the ensuing 
gyring, a sad contrast to its brilliant appearance at the com- 
mencement of the campaign. 

The military events for several ensuing years, present 
nothing of sufficient interest to induce us to record Uiem in 
detail A perpetual successicm of sieges and skirmishes afford 
a monotonous picture of isolated courage and skill ; but we 
see none of tlMse great conflicts which bring out the genius 
of opposing genenus, and show war in its ^rand results, as 
the decisive means of enslaving or emancipating mankind. 

♦ Vandervynct. t Mem- t I*'"- 
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l%e prince-cardiii^, one of the many wbo oo this bloody tli»> 
atre dlflplayed cmummmate military talents, incessantly en- 
ployed himself in incnrsifms into the bordering provincesoT 
^ance, raya|red Picardy, and filled Pans with mr and trem- 
bling. He, however, reaped no new laurels when he came 
into contact with Frederick Henry, who, on ahnost every oo- 
casion, particularly that <^ the sic^ of Breda, in 1687,* car- 
ried his object in spite of all opposition. The trimnphB of wnr 
were balanced ; but Spain and the Belgian provinces, so long 
upheld by the talent <^'the governor-general, were ffradaaBy 
become exhausted. The revolution in Portu^, and the sno- 
cession cf the duke of Braganza, under the title of John IV^ 
to the thrtme -of his ancestors, struck a fatal blow to the power 
c€ Spain. A strict alliance was concluded between tte new 
monarch of France and Holland ; and hostilities against the 
common enemy were on all sides vigorously continued. 

The successes of the republic at sea and in their dirtiat 
enterprises were continual, and in some instances brflhant 
Brazil was mdually fidling into the power of the West hi£a 
company. The East India possessions were secure. The 
great victory of Van Tiomp, known bv the name of the faatde 
of the Downs, from being fimgfat off tne coast of England, on 
the 21st of October, 1639, ra£ed the naval reputation of Hol- 
land as high as it could well be carried. f*iily dfips taken, 
burned, aikl sunk, were the proo& of their admiral's triomph; 
and the Spanish navy never recovered the loss. The vicUxy 
was celebrated throughout Europe, and Van Tromp was tiie 
hero of the day. The king of Eng^d was, however, higUy 
indignant at the hardihoMi with which the Datch adminl 
brolre through the etiquette of territorial respect, and destrovei 
his country's bitter fbed under the very sanction of Ei^mh 
neutralitv» But the subjects of Gharies I. did not partake thnr 
monarch's feelings. f They had no svmpathy with aibitraiy 
and tyrannic government ; and their joy at the misfortone of 
their old enemies the Spaniards gave a fair warning of the 
spirit which afterwards proved so fatid to the infatuated king, 
who on this occasion wcmld have protected and aided tbem. 

In an unsuccessful enterprise in Fluiders,. count Henry 
Casimir of Nassau was mortally wounded, adding another to 
the list of those of that illustrious family whose lives were 
lost in the service of their country.^ His brother, coimt Wil- 
liam Frederick, succeeded him in his office of stedUiQJder of 
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Friesland ; but the same dignity in the provinces of Groninken 
and Drent devolved on the prince of Orange^ The latter Sad 
conceived the desire of a royal alliance for his son William. 
Charles L readily assented to the proposal of the states-j?en- 
exaly that this young prince should receive the hand of his 
daug^hter Mary. Embassies were exchanged ; ^e conditions 
of the contract agreed oa ; but it was not till two years later, 
that Van Tromp, with an escort of twenty ships, conducted 
the princess, then twelve years old, to the country of her fu- 
ture husband. The republic did not view with an eye quite 
favorable, this advancing ags^i-andizement of the house of Or- 
ange. Frederick Henry had shortly before been dignified by 
the king of France, at the suggestion of Richelieu, wi^ the 
title of " highness," instead of the inferior one of " excel- 
lency;'* and tlie states-general, jealous of this distinction 
granted to their chief magistrate, adopted for themselves the 
sounding appellation of " high and mighty lords." The prince 
of Orange, whatever might have been his private views of 
ambition, had, however, die prudence to silence all suspicion, 
by the mild and moderate use which he made of the power, 
which he might perhaps have wished to increase, but never 
attempted to.abuse. 

On the 9th of November, 1641, the prince-cardinal Ferdi- 
nand died at Brussels in his tliirty-third year ; another in- 
stance of those who were cut off, in the very vi^ of man- 
hood, from worldly dignities and the exercise or the painful 
and inauspicious duties of governor-general of the Nether- 
lands. Bon Francisco de Mello, a nobleman of highly reputed 
•talents, was the next who obtained this onerous situation. 
He commenced his gpovemorship by a succession of military 
operations, by which, like most of his predecessors, he is 
alone distinguished. Acts of civil administration are scarcely 
noticed by the historians of these men. Not one of them, 
with the exception of the archduke Albert, seems to have 
valued the internal interests of the govermnent ; and he alone, 
perhaps, because they were declared and secured as his own. 
De Mello, after taki^ig some towns, and defeating the marshal 
de Guiche in the battle of Hannecourt, tarnished all his fame 
by the great faults which he committed in the famous battle 
of Rocroy. The duke of Enghien, then twenty-one years of 
af e, and subsequently so celebratied as the great Conde, com- 
^telv defeated De MeUo, and nearly annihilated the Spanish 
and Walloon infantry. The militarv operations of the Dutch 
army were this year only remarkable by the gallant conduct 
of prince William, son of the prince of Orange, who, not yet 
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seventeen years of affe, defeated, near Hukt, under tbe e?a 
of his fkther, a Spani^ detachment in a very warm skinniaLf 

.Considerable chants were now insensibly operating in 
tke policv of Europe. Cardinal Richelieu had finkhea be 
dazzling but tempestuous career of government, in whkdi the 
hand of death arrested him on the 4th of December, 16€1 
Louis Xm. soon followed to the grave him who was radier 
his master than his minister. Anne of Austria was declared 
regent during the minority of her son, Louis XIV., tiien onAf 
five years of age : and cardinal Mazarin succeeded to the sta- 
tion ftom which deatii alone had power to remove his piede- 
cessor.f 

The civil wars in England now broke out, and their terri- 
ble results seemed to promise to the republic the nndistmind 
sovereignty of the seas. The prince of Orange received with 
great distinction the mother-in-law of his son, when sbe cum 
to Holland under pretext of conducting her daughter : bather 
principal purpose was to obtain, by the sale of the crown jew- 
els and the assistance of Frederick Henry, funds for the sup- 
ply of her unfortunate husbanded cause.} The prince and 
several private individuals contributed largely in money; and 
several experienced officers passed over to serve in the nyyal- 
ist army of England. The provincial states of Holland, horn- 
ever, S3rmpathizin^ wholly with the parliament, Temaoatniei 
with the stadthol£r ; and the Dutch colonists encouraged the 
hostile eflbrts of their brethren, the Puritans of Scotknd, bj 
all the absurd exhortations of fiuiatic zeaL Boswell, the Bog- 
lish resident in the name of the king, and Strictland, tiie am- 
bassador from the parliament, kept up a constant soccesBkii 
of complaints and remonstrances on occasion of every inddent 
which seemed to balance the conduct of the republic in the 
great question of English politics. } Considerable d ifle iencei 
existed : the province of Holland, and some others, leant to- 
wnrda the parliament ; the prince of Orange favored the king; 
and the states-general endeavored to maintain a neutrality. 

The struggle was still furiously maintained in Gennmy. 
Generals of the first order of military talent were continoiJly 
appearing, and successively eclipsing each other by their 
bruliant actions : — Gustavus Adolphus was killed in the midst 
of his glorious career, at the battle of Lutzen ; the duke of 
Weimar succeeded to his command, and proved himqelf wor- 
thy of the place; Tilly and the celebrated Walstein were no 
longer on the scene. The emperor Ferdinand II. vras dead; 
and his son Ferdinand III. saw his victorious enemies thieatai. 
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at Uust, the existence <^ the empire. Every thing tended to 
make peace necessary to some of the contending powers, as 
it was at length desirable fi>r all. Sweden and Denmark 
were engaged in a bloody and wasteful conflict. The United 
Provinces sent an embassy, in the month of Jmie, 1644, to 
each of those powers; and by a vigorous demonstratbn of 
their resolution to assist Sweden, if Denmark proved refrac- 
tory, a peace was sunned the following year, which terminar 
ted the disputes oi the rival naticHia* 

Negoftiations were now opened at Munster between the 
several belligerents. The republic was, however, the last to 
Bend its plenipotentiaries there ; having signed a new treaty 
with France, by which they mutually stipiuated to make no 
peace independent of each other. It behoved the republic, 
nowever, to contaribute as much as possible towards the gen- 
eral objec.t| fi>r, ara(Mi£[ other strong motives to that line of 
conduct, the fimmces o? Holland were in a state perfectly de- 
ploraUe. 

Every year brought the necessity of a new loan ; and the 
puUie deot of the provinces now amounted to 150,0001,000 
florins, bearing interest at 6^ per centf Considerable alarm 
vma excited at the progress of the French army in the Bel- 
g^ian provinces ; and escape from the tyranny of opain seemed 
<»ily to lead to the danger of submission to a nation too power- 
ful and too close at hand not to be dangerous, either as a foe 
or an ally. These fears were increased by the knowledge 
that cardinal Mazarin projected a marriage between Lows 
XTV. and the inihnta of Spain, with the Belgian provinces, 
or Spanish Netherlands as they were now called, for her 
marriage portion.^ This project was confided to the prince of 
Orange, under the seal of secrecy, and he was offered the 
marquisate of Antwerp as the price of his influence towards 
e^cting the plan. The prince revealed the whole to the 
states-ffeneral. Great fermentation was excited : the stadt- 
holder nimself was blamed, and suspected of complicity with 
the desiflfns of the cardinal. Frederick Henry was deeply 
hurt at this want of confidence, and the injurious publications 
which openly assailed his honor in a point where he felt him- 
self entitled to praise instead of suspicion. 

The French labored to remove the impression which this 
aflbir excited in the republic: but the states-general felt 
themselves justified by tiie intriguing policy of Mazarin in 
entering into a secret negotiation with the king of Spain, 
who o&red very fiivorahle conditions. The negotiations 
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were considerably advanced by the marked dunositkiD evinced 
hj the prince of Orang^e to hasten the establishment of peace. 
Yet, at this very period, and while anxiously wishing this 
great object, he could not resist the desire fi)r another cam- 
paign ; one more exploit, to signalize the epoch at which he 
finally placed his sword in the scabbard. Frederick Heniy 
was essentially a soldier, with all the spirit of his race ; and 
this evidence of the ruling passion, while he touched the 
verge of the grave, is one of the most striking points of his 
character. He accordingly took the field ; but, with a con- 
stitution broken by a lingering disease, he was little fitted to 
accomplish any feat woithy of his splendid reputation. He 
fadled in an attempt on Venlo, and another on Antwerp, and 
retired to the Hague, where for some months he rapidly de- 
clined. On the 14th of March, 1647, he expired, in his 
six^-third year ; leaving behind him a character of unblem- 
ished integrity, prudence, toleration, and valor. He was not 
of that impetuous stamp which leads men to heroic deeds, 
and bruigs danger to the states whose liberty is compromised 
by their ambition. He was a striking contrast to his brother 
Maurice, and more resembled his mther in many of those 
calmer qualities of the mind, which make men more beloved 
without lessening their claims to admiration. Frederick 
Henry had the honor of completing the glorious ta^ which 
William began and Maurice followed up. He saw the oppres- 
sion they had combated. now humbled and overthrown; and 
he forms the third in a sequence of family renown, the most 
surprising and the least chequered afl^rded by the annals of 
Europe. 

William U. succeeded his &ther in his dignities; and his 
ardent spirit longed to rival him in war. He turn^ his en- 
deavors to thwart all the efforts £)r peace. But the interests 
of the nation and the dying wishes of Frederick Henry w^ere 
of too powerful influence with the states, to be overcome by 
the martial yearnings of an inexperienced youth. The nego- 
tiations were pressed forward ; and, despite the complaints, 
the murmurs, and the intrigues of France, the treaty of 
Munster was finally signed by the respective ambassadors of 
the United Provinces and Spain, on the 30th of January, 
1648. This celebrated treaty contains seventy-nine articles. 
Three points were of main and vital importance to the repub- 
lic : the first acknowledges an ample and entire rccogmtioii 
of the sovereignty of the states-general, and a renunciation 
fot ever of all claims on the part of Spain ; the second con- 
firms the rights of trade and navigation in the East and West 
Lidies, with the possession of tbe various countries and 
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stations then actually occupied by the contracting powers; the 
third guaranties a like possession of all the provinces and 
towns of the Netherlands, as they then stood in their respec- 
tive occupation, — a clause highly &yorable to the republic, 
which had conquered several conaderable places in Brabant 
and Flanders. The ratifications of the treaty were exchanged 
at Munster with great solemnity on the )5th of May follow- 
ing the signature ; the peace was published in that town and 
in Osnaburc^ on the 19th, and in all the diflerent states of 
the king oi Spain and the United Provinces as soon as the 
joyous intelligence could reach such various and widely 
s^Mirated destmations.* Thus, after eighty years of unpanJ- 
lered warfiire, only interrupted by the truce of 1609, during 
which hostilities had not ceased in the Indies, the new re- 
public rose fwwn the horrors of civil war and foreign tyranny 
to its uncontested rank as a free and independent state among 
the most powerful nations of Europe. No country had ever 
done more for glory ; and the result of its efforts was the 
irrevocable guarantee of civil and religious liberty, the great 
aim and end of civilization. 

The king of France alone had reason to complain of this 
treaty : his resentment was strongly pronounced. But the 
United Provinces flung back the reproaches «f his ambassador 
on cardinal Mazarin; and the an^er of the monarch was 
smothered by the policy of the mimster. 

TTie internal tranquillity of the republic was secured from 
an future alarm by the conclusion of the general peace of 
Westphalia, definitively signed the 24th (rf* October, 1648. 
This treaty was long considered not only as the fundamental 
law of the empire, but as the basis of the political system of 
Europe. As numbers of conflicting* interests were reconciled, 
Germanic liberty secured, and a just equilibrium established 
between the Catholics and Protestants, France and Sweden 
obtained great advantages ; and the various princes of the em- 
pire saw their possessions regulated and secured, at the same 
time that the powers of the emperor were strictly defined. 

This fifreat epoch in European history naturally marks die 
conclusion of another in that of the Netherlands ; and this 
period of general repose allows a brief -consideration of the 
progress of arts, sciences, and manners, during the half cen- 
t mr y just now completed. 

The archdukes Albert and Isabella, during the whole course 
of their sovereignty, labored to remedy the abuses which had 
crowded the admimstration of justice. The perpetual edicU 
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in 1611, reflfolated the form of judicial proceediiifiB ; and 
several provinces received new charters, bj which ^e privi- 
leges of the people were placed on a fbo^ang in harmony with 
their wants. Anarchy, in slKirt, gave place to r^fcdar govern- 
ment; and the archdukes, in swearing to maintain the ode- 
hrated pact known by the name ai the Jeyeuse Entree^ did 
all in their power to satisfy their subjects, while securing 
their own authority. The piety of the archdokes gave an 
example to all classes. Tlnis, idthoogh deg^iierating in the 
vulvar to superstition and bigotry, formed a severe check, 
which allow^ their rulers to restrain popular excesses, and 
enabled them in the internal quiet of their despotism to 
the people by the encouragement of the sciences and 
Medicine, astronomy, and mathematics, made prodigioos pn>> 
gress during this epoch. Several eminent men floniished in 
Uie Netherlands. But the glory of others, in . ooontries 
presenting a wider theatre ror their renown, in many in- 
stances eclipsed them ; and the inventors of new methsds 
and, systems in anatomy, optics, and music, were almost fiv- 
gottyen in the e^lendid improvements of their followers. 

In literature, H^go de Groot, or Grotius, (hi» Latinized 
name, by which he is better known,) was the most brilliant 
star of his country or his age, as Erasmus was of that which 
preceded. He was at once eminent as jurist, poet, theokgiaB, 
and historian. His erudition was immense ; and he brooffiit 
it to bear in his political capacity, as ambassador from SweSea 
to the court of France, when the violence of party and the 
injustice of power condemned him to perpetual impnscMinieBt 
in his native land. The religious disputations in Holland bad 
given a great impulse to talent. They were not mere theo- 
S^cal arguments ; but with the wild and ^ious abstractiaat 
or bigotry were often blended various illustrations fixm his* 
tory, art, and science, and a tone of keen and delicate satire, 
which at once refined and made them readable. It is remark- 
able, that almost the whole of the Latin writings of this 
period abound in good taste, while those written in &e vulgar 
tongue are chiefly coarse and trivial, Yondel and Hooft, the 
great poets of the time, wrote with, genius and energy, hot 
were deficient in judgment founded on good taste.*^ The 
latter of these writers was also distinguidied for his prcve 
works ; in honor of which Louis Xlfi. dignified him with 
letters patent of nobility, and decorated him with the oidfer 
of St. Michael. 

But while Holland was more particularly distinguished bgr 
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the jpromBB^ of the mechanical arts, to which prince Maurice 
aflbrded imboiinded pationagfe, the Belgian proviaces save 
birth to that fBhxy of genius in the art of painting, wtiich 
no equal period of any other country has ever riva&ed. A 
volume like this would scarcely suffice to do justice to the 
merits of the eminent artists who now flourished in Belgium; 
at once founding, perfecting, and immortalizing liie Flemish 
acdiool of painting. Rubens, Vandyck, Teniers, Grayer, Jor- 
dmsDSf SneyderB,'and a host of other great names, crowd on 
us, with daims for notice that almost make the mention of 
any an injustice to the rest But Europe is familiar with 
ttieir fiime ; and the wide-spread taste for their delicious art 
makes them independent of other record than the combina- 
tion of their own exquisite touch, undying tints, and une- 
qualled knowledge of nature. Engraving, carried at the same 
time to great perfection, has mmtipUdl some of liie merits 
of the celebrated painters, while stamping the reputation of 
its own professors. Sculpture also had its votaries of consid- 
erehle note. Among these, Des Jardins and Quesnoy held 
the fi>remo6t station. Architecture also produced some re- 
markable names. 

The arts were, in short, never held in higher honor than 
at this brilliant epoch. Otto-Venire, the master of Rubens, 
held most important employments. Rubens himself, appoint-' 
ed secretary to the privy-council of the archdukes, was sub- 
sequently sent to England, where he negotiated the peace 
between that country and Spain. The un&rtunate king 
Charles so highly esteemed his merit, that he knighted him 
in fall parliament, and presented him with the diamond rin? 
he wore on his own finger, and a chain enriched with briH 
lianta. David Teniers, the great pupil of this distinguii^ed 
master, met his due share of honor. He has left several ]3or- 
traits of himself; one of which hands him down to posterity, 
in the costume, and with the decorations of the belt and key, 
which he wore in his capacity of chamberlain to the arcn- 
duke Leopold, governor-general of the Spanish Netherlands. 
The intestine disturbances of Holland during the twelve 
years' truce, and the enterprises against Friesland and the 
duchy of Cleves, had prevented tluit wise economy which 
was expected from the republic. The annual ordmary cost 
of the military^ establishment at that period amounted to 
19,000,000 florins. To meet the enormous omenses of the 
state, taxes were raised on every material. They produced 
about ^000,000 florins a year, independent of &,000,000 
each fiir the East and West hidia companies. The population 
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in^iaaO^in HoUuia, was about 600,000, and the fAeTpm- 
inces oontaised aboat the same number. 

It » angukr to observe the fertile erectioiis of focBxMf 
inaBtJe&uiidedonpruiciplearfconmiCTcklfieed^ The 
Bast and West India companies, the Greenland compaiqr» «« 
others, were sucGessiTely fiamed- By the eflfoet of tfaeir«- 
terpnse, industry, and wealth, conquests were ma^ and colo- 
Sies founded with surprising rapidity. The tofwnof Amito- 
dam, now New-York, was founded in 1634; and the £ait 
saw Batavia rise up from the ruins of Jacatra, which was 
sacked and razed Iw the Dutch adventurers. 

The Dutch and English East India companies, refgeaaafg 
then- mutual jealousy, formed a species of partnmh^ ia 
1619 for the reciprocal enjoyment of the rights of commoee. 
But four years later than this date an event took place » 
&tal to national confidence that its impressions are seaic^ 
yet cffiLced ; — ^this was the torturing and execution of seveial 
fciglishmen in the island of Amboyna, <m pretence of an sb- 
proved plot, of which every prdiiability leads to the bdief 
that they were wholly iijnocent This circu m stan c e was the 
strongest stimulant to the hatred so evident in the Uoodr 
wars which not long ailerwards took place between the two 
nations ; and the lapse of two centuries has not entirelj^ et 
faced its effects. Much has been at various periods written 
for and against the establishment of monopdizing co mp a nie s, 
by which individual wealth and skill are excluded firom their 
chances of reward. With reference to those of Holland it 
this period of its history, it is sufficient to remark that the 
great results of their formation could never have bees 
brought about by isolaJted enterprises; and the justice or wis- 
dom of their continuance are questions wholly dependent od 
the fluctuations in trade, and the effects produced on that of 
any given country by the progress and the rivalry of othei& 
With respect to the state of manners in the republic, it is 
clear that the jealousies and emulaticm of commerce were not 
likely to lessen the vice of avarice with which the natives 
have been reproached. The following is a strong expresEaaa 
of one, who cannot, however, be ccmsidered an unprejodked 
observer, on occasion of some disputed points between tbe 
Dutch and English maritime tribunals: — **The decisions of 
our courts cause much ill-will amoD|r these people, whose 
hearts* blood is their purse.'** While drunkenness was a vice 
considered scarcely scandalous, the intrigues of galkntiy 
were. concealed with the most scrupulous mystery, — giviBi^ 
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evida:ice of at least good taste, if not of pure morality. Court 
etiquette began to te of infinite importance. The wife of 
count Ernest Casimir of Nassau wad so intuit on the preser- 
vation of her right of precedence, that on occasion of lady 
Carleton, the British ambassadress, presuming to dispute the 
fOSf she forgot true dignity so far as to strike her. We may 
inMtgine the vehement resentment of such a man as Carleton 
ioET such an outrage. The lower orders of the people had 
the rude and brutal manners common to half-civilized nations 
which fight their wav to freedom. The unfortunate kin^ of 
Bohemia, when a renigee in Holland, was one day huntmg ; 
and, in the heat of the chase, he followed his dogs which had 
pursued a hare, into a newly sown corn-field : he was quickly 
mterrupted by a couple of peasants armed with pitch&rks. 
He supposed his rank and person to be unknown to them ; 
bat he was soon undeceived, and saluted with unceremonious 
reproaches. ^ King of Bohemia ! King of Bohemia !*' shout- 
ed one of the boors, '* why do you trample on my wheat which 
I have so lately had the trouble of sowing 1" The king made 
many apologies, and retired, throwing the whole blame on 
his dogs. But in the life of marshal Turenne we find a more 
marked trait of manners than this, which might be paralleled 
in fingland at this day. This great gener^ served his ap- 

Senticeship in the art of war under ms uncles, the princes 
auriee and Frederick Henry. He appeared one day on the 
public walk at the Hague, dressed in his usual plain and 
laodest style. Some young French lords, covered with gold, 
embroidery, and ribands, met and accosted him : a mob gath* 
ered rouna ; and while treating Turenne, although unknown 
to them, with all possible respect, they fi>rced me others to 
retire, assailed with mockery and the coarsest abuse. 

But one characteristic, more noble and worthy than any of 
those thus briefly cited, was the full emoyment of the liberty 
of the press in the United Provinces. The thirst of gain, the 
fury of faction, the federal independence of the minor towns, 
the absolute power of prince Maurice, all the combinations 
which might carry weight against this grand ;|^rinciple, were 
totally ineflectual to prevail over it And the republic was, 
on this point, proudly pre-eminent among surroundmg nations. 
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ly evinc^' ft*?^^ j^ ^^® twenty-fourth year. He had 
^C5e. He 'i^roic dispositi<Hi which was commcm to 
*e liiose u^,^^ ^°^ military glory. All his pleasures 
-^delicate o^tL. ^^^^^ ^^ high-spirited men, although 
f^^ tenuh^AT seemed to forhid the indulgence of 
•%hted. Hennf I?® ^^^^ violent exercises in which he 
#»«ffes wit?. «f^ ^^^y accom^ished ; spoke five different 
^e pttjffpesB • ®^^^® and fluency; and had made consid- 
*»»bi^i tn^"^*^®°**^^ ^^ other abstract sciences. 
^ as absoli7tl i?° J**^- ^^ ^e reigned over a mon- 
"» to nost^^ ^' ^® ^o«id most probably have gone 
^ a rlpuMio^J'rS^''^'^'^ *«d «" Jie^o- But, unfitted to 
^ Wtth aSnd imi^lS. ?^ ''^^^^ ^^^ J^a« left but the name 
*S8 accessio^^^ ^'''?'''^ magistrate. From the moment 
* 8U»icioii wkh^f u ^'^"«^^seMibl^ 
^l**^^ th^n^^«^^ ^^ ^®*^« and his character were 
*j« di^osition^'^'^^'^^^^^HoUand. Many instances 
*lie wS^^^^^^'-^ accumulated to his greit disgust; 
^B oAium wid ^« evmcmg his determination to bnive 
*«r t^iinfl- forthrSI^v ^^ '^^spotic designs, and to risk 
'^r^^^^e^BfouIn^ ftabhshment of absotoe ^wer. The 
>e TBfon^^Jl'''^^^ ^ ^^if the gl^itest share 
•ed fo- by the t«f« -^^y' 5*^ ^e financial arrangements 

*tee hi^ ^I v^«^® states-general, ^ich supported the 
J!f*«te« of ^jL^it ^- Cornelius Bikker, one of the bur- 
^^d : aad »^T ^' "^^^ ^® Jeading.person in the states 

< fte stad&older /r*^,^^^ ^^'i occTi^ed which put him 
•«*K»i ae issue <^liision, and quickly decided the great 

9 '^ii«£rf^jS*M*^ V« Witt arrived from Brazil with 
*<' ««eacy t^Jl ** *?^ '''«'«>"* the consent of the coun- 
%^n«Sl/a^^*"**'''^«H»ythe eUte»-generaL He 

♦wpMity if iSrf,!^^ J?y °'^«' trf" the prince of Owng^ m 

£« the'«meu>^"i?^ T*« «»*ni««lty of An«terd«n 
«^^of^cw^i„Z^?'f^^ "»« «ta.tei.general to un- 
filed tlwt t^ w^ ^''^ ^."^ ?e«t- The etrtes of HoUwid 
*>«^egal i^^^ * ^'''t'on of their provincial righta. 

fM»i; »K^^^!i,lP71«' on tKe ^ of the state*, 
wthority of th^steS-^n'i'^ry- >?Vil\i«n>, hwked by 

m of a deputation fi^^^f t^„ ****^ P'^^ *^"^^ •'^\^r 
|Vi«tation to the dififeTent ^^^' «*»<! made a rapi* »«»» 
•nd the depths of public" pi^^f^^^'^^ of the mf^^ 
Re deputotion me^ with CS "^^^^ ^»«!« "^eT^i 
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proved to the irritated prince that no raeaaores of ocHnprooiK 
were to be expected, and that force 8l<Hie was to ajrfoiliate 
the question. The army was to a man devoted to him. The 
states-general gave him their entire, and somewhat sernkt, 
support He, therefore, on hicrown authority, arrested the 
six deputies of Hcdland, in the same way that his ancle Man- 
rice had seized on Bameveldt, Grotius, and the oth^s; vaA 
they were immediately ccmveyed to the castle ci I/mvesteai. 

In adopting tins bold and unauthorized measure, he de* 
cided oh an immediate attempt to gain poasessioD of the cily 
of Amsterdam, the central point S opposition to his viokBt 
designs. William Frederick, count of Nassau, stadtholte 
(^friesbmd, at the head of a numerous detachment of troops, 
marched secretly and by night to suiprise the town : hiri; ^ 
darkness, and a violent thunder-storm having caused the 
greater number to lose their way, the count found himself at 
dawn at the city gates with a very insufficient force ; and hid 
the farther mortification to see the walls well manned, the 
cannon pointed, the drawbrid^^eis raised, and eveiy thing in a 
state of defence. The couner from Hamburgh, who had 
passed through the scatteted bands of soldiers dnring the 
night, had given the alarm. The first noticm was, mat a 
roving band of Swedish or Lorraine troops, attracted by the 
opulence of Amsterdam, had resolved on an attempt to aeiie 
and piUage it The magistrates could scarcely credit the 
evidence of day, which showed them the count of Naami* 
and liis force on their hostile n^iission. A short conferenoe 
with the deputies from the citizens, ccmvinced him that a 
speedy retreat was the only measure of safety for hiiiis^ 
and his force, as the sluices of the dikes were in part openedt 
and a threat of submerging the intended assaiknls only re- 
quired a moment more to be enforced. 

Notlung could exceed the disappointment and irritatioD of 
the prince of Orange consequent on this transaction. He at 
first threatened, then negotiated, and finally patched up the 
matter in a manner the least mortifying to his wounded 
pride. Bikker nobly ofiered himself for a peacenofiering, ani 
voluntarily resigned his employments in the city he had 
saved ; and De Witt and his officers were released. Wil- 
liam was in some measure consoled for his disgrace by the 
condolence of the army, the thanks of the provmce of Z/a^ 
and, and a new treaty with France, stren^ened hy prom- 
ises of foture support from cardinal Mazarm ; but, before he 
could profit by these encouraging symptoms, dcMnestic and 
foreign, a premature death cut short all his projects of aio- 
bition. Over-violent exercise in a shootmg party m Guelden^ 
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iROUgfht on a fever, which soon terminated in an attack of 
small-poz. On the first appearance of his ilhiess, he was re- 
mored to the Hague ; and he died there on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1650, uged twenty-four years and six months.'*' 

The death of this prince left the state without a stadt- 
Iiolder, and the army without a chief The whole of Europe 
dnured liaore or less in the joy or the regret it caused. • The 
vepttblioan party, both in Holland and in England, rejoiced in 
a circumstance which threw back the sovereign power into 
the hands of the nation ;f the partisans of iJie house of Orange 
deepl^^ lamented the event But the birtii of a son, of which 
the widowed Iwincess of Ch-ange wa« delivered within a week 
cf lier husband's death, revived the hopes of those who mourn* 
ed his loss, and offered her the only consolation which could 
aamiage her grief. This, child was, however, the innocent 
eause of a breach between his mother and grandmother, the 
dowager princess, who had never been cordially attached to 
each other.l Each <;laimed the guardianship of the young 
prince ; and the dispute was at length decided by the States, 
who adjudged the important office to the elector of Branden- 
hargh and the two princesses jointly. { The states of Holland 
socm exercised their influence on the other provinces. Many 
of the prerogatives of the stadtholder were now assumed by 
the pem)le ; and, with the exception of Zealand, which made 
an inefliectual attempt to name the infant prince to the digni- 
ty of his ancestors under the title of William III., a perfect 
unanimity seemed to have reconciled all opposing interests. 
The various towns secured the privileges of appointing their 
own magistrates, and the direction of the army and navy de- 
volved to the states-general. 

The time was now -arrived when the wisdom, the courage, 
and the resources of the republic were to be put once more 
to the test, in a contest hitherto without example, and never 
since equalled in its nature. The naval wars between Hol- 
land and England had their real source in the inveterate 
jealoQsies ana unbounded ambition of both countries, recipro- 
cally convinced that a joint supremacy at sea was inbompatible 
with their interests and their honor, and each resolved to risk 
every thing for their mutual pretensions— to perish rather 
than yield. The United Provinces were assuredly not the 
aggressors in this quarrel They had made sure of their ca- 
pability to meet it, by the settlement of all questions of in- 
ternal government, and the solid peace which secured them 

• Wieqoelbrt, Cetimer, &c. t MUton, Defens. Fop. Ang). 
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against any attack on the part of their dd and inveteiate 
enemy : but they did not seek a rupture. They at firrt en- 
deavoured to ward off the threatened danger by every cffiirt 
of conciliation ; and they meti with temperate nwnagemeDt, 
even the advances made by Cromwell, at the instigatkm of 
St John, the chief justice, for a proposed, yet impractical^ 
coalition between the two republics, which was to make 
them one and indivisible. An embassy to the Hagoe, with 
St. John and Strickland at its head, was received with all 
public honors; but the partisans of the families of Onmee 
and Stuart, and the populace generally, openly insulted the 
ambassadors.* About the same time Dorislas, a DntchfflBa 
naturalized in I^gland, and sent on a mission firom tlie pn- 
liament, was murdered at the Hague by some Scotch officers, 
friends of the banished king ; the massacre of Amfaqyoa, 
thirty years before, was made a cause of revived compkuDt; 
and altogether a sum of injuries was easily made up to toni 
the proposeid fantastic coalition into a fierce and bloody war.f 

The parliament of England soon found a pretext in an out- 
rageous measure, under pretence of providmg for the inter- 
ests of commerce. They passed the celebrated act of navi- 
gation, which prohibited all nations from importing^ into 
England in then* ships any commodity which was not the 
growth and manufiicture of their own country. This law, 
tiiough worded generally, was aimed directly at the Dntefa, 
who were the general factors and carriers of Eiir(^.| I%ip8 
were seized, reprisals made, the mockery of negotiation car- 
ried on, fleets equipped, and at length the war broke out 

In the month <rf May, 1652, the Dutch admind Tromp, 
commanding forty-two ships of war, met with the Englnk 
fleet under Blake in the straits of Dover; the latter, thoogfa 
much inferior in number, gave a signal to the Dutch adnunl 
to strike, the usual salutation of honor accorded to the Eng- 
lish during the monarchy. Totally different versions have been 
given by the two admirals of what followed. Blake msisted 
9iat Tromp, instead of complying, fired a broadrade at fais 
vessel ;} Tromp stated that a second and a third bullet were 
sent promptly from the British ship while he was preparfloi^ 
to obey the admiral's claim. || The discharge of the first 
broadside is also a matter of contradiction, and of coarse of 
doubt But it is -of small consequence; for whether hofltih- 
ties had been hurried on or delayed, tiiey were ultimately 
mevitahle. A bloody battle began i it lasted five hours. The 
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Biferiority in number on the side of the En^ish was balanced 
by the laieer size of their ships. OneDutch vessel was 
Bank ; another taken ; and night parted the combatants. 

The states-ffen^al heard the news with consternation :♦ 
they dispatched the eraad pensionary Pauw on a special em- 
baasv to London. Tlie imperious parliament would hear of * 
neither reason nor remonstranccf Right or wrong, they 
^rere resolved on war. Blake v^as soon at sea again with a 
numerous fleet; Tromp followed with a hundred ships; but 
a violent tempest separated these furious enemies, and re- 
tarded for a while the rencounter they mutuidly longed for. 
On the 16th of August a battle took place between Sir George 
Ayscue and the renowned De Ruyter, near Plymouth, each 
-with, about forty ships ; but with no decisive consequences. 
On tl|e 28th of October, Blake, aided by Bourn and Pen, met 
a Dutch squadron of nearly equal force off the coast of Kent, 
under De Ruyter and De Witt The fight which followed 
was also severe, but not decisive, though the Dutch had the 
worst of the day. hi the Mediterranean, the Dutch admiral 
Van Galen defeated the English captain Baddely, but bought 
the victorv with his life. And, on the 29tii of Novem&r, 
another bloody conflict took place between Blake and Tromp 
0ecoiided by De Ruyter, near the Goodwin Sands. In this 
determined action filake was wounded and defeated; five 
English ships taken, burnt, or sunk; and night saved the 
fleet from aestruction. After this victory Trcxnp placed a 
broom at his mast-head, as if to intimate that he would sweep 
the channel firee c^ all English 8hips4 

Ghreat preparations were made in England to recover this 
disgrace; eighty sail put to sea under Blake, Dean, and 
M^ik, so celebrated subsequently as the restorer of the mon- 
archy. Tromp and De Ku^r, with seventy-six vessels, 
were descried on the 18th of^ February, escorting three hun- 
dred merchantmen up Channel. Three davs of desperate 
fighting ended in the defeat of 4he Dutch, who lost ten ships 
of war and twenty-four merchant vessela Several of the 
English ships were disabled, one sunk ; and the cama|re on 
both sides was nearly e^ual. Tromp acquired prodigious 
honor by this battle ; havm^ succeeded, though defeated, in 
saving, as has been seen, almost the whole of his immense 
convoy. On the 12th of June and the day following two 
other actions were fouffht: in the first of wnich the E^lish 
admiral Dean was killed; in the second, Monk, Pen, and 

«Ovifitr. tHuM. 
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LawsQD amply revenged his deaths by fbrcing' tbe Datdi to 
regain their harbors with great loss. 

The 21st of July was the last of these bloody and obstinate 
conflicts for superiority. Trconp issned out once mofe, detez^ 
mined to conquer or die. He met the enemy off Soheyeling, 
commanded by Monk. Both fleets rushed to the combat. T& 
heroic Dutchman, animating his sailors with his sw<H<d drawn, 
was shot through the heart with a musket-balL This ereal, 
and this alone, won the battle, which was the most ded^re 
of the whole war. The enemy caj^tured or . sank neaily 
thirty ships. The body of Tromp was carried with great 
solemnity to the church of Delfl, where a magnificrait maa- 
soleum was erected over the remains of this eminently brave 
and distinguished man. 

This memorable defeat, and the death of this great navai 
hero, added to the injury done to their trade, induced the 
states-general to seek terms from their too powerful enooy. 
The want of peace was felt throughout the whole coontiy. 
Cromwell was not averse- to grant it; but he insisted on ooii- 
ditions every way disadvantageous and humiliating. He had 
revived his chimerical scheme, of a total conjunction of gfff^ 
emment, privileges, and interests between the two repulmcB. 
This was firmly rejected by John de Witt, now grand pen- 
sionary of Holland, and by the States under his inflaence. 
But the Dutch consented to a defensive league ; to punisii 
the survivors of those concerned in the massacre of Amboyna; 
to pay dOOOI. of indemnity for vessels seized in the Sound, 
50Cf02. for the a^ir of Amboyna, and 85,0001. to the fellah 
East India company ; to cede to them the island of Polenne 
in the East; to yield the honor of the national flag to the 
English ; and, finally, that neither the young prince of Orange 
nor any of his family should ever be invested with the dig- 
nity of stadtholder.'" These two latter conditions were cer- 
tainly degradin£f to Holland ; and the conditions of the treaty 
prove that an absurd point o£^ honor-was the only real cause 
for the short but bloody and ruinous war which plunged tbe 
Provinces into overwhelming difficulties. 

For several years after Sie oonclusdon of this inglodous 
peace, universal discontent and dissension spread throughoat 
the republic. The supporters of the house of Orange, and 
every impartial firiend of the national honor, were todignant 
at the act of exclusion* Murmurs and revolts broke out in 
several towns; and all was once more tumult, agitation, and 
doubt No event of considerable importance marks partico- 

* Hume, vol. rii. p. S36. 
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larly this epoch of dmneetic trouble. A new war was at last 
pronounced inevitable, and was the means of appeasing the 
oistractions of the people, and reconciling by degrees con- 
tending parties. Denmark, the ancient ally of the republic, 
wa» tl^eatened with destruction by Charles Gustavus king 
of Sweden, who held Copenhagen in blockade. The interests 
of Holland were in imminent peril should the Swedes gain 
the passage of the^ Sound. This double motive influenced 
De Witt ; and he persuaded the states-general to send admiral 
Opdam with a considerable fleet to the Baltic. This intrepid 
saccessor of the immortal Trotnp soon came to blows with a 
rival worthy to meet him. Wrangel the Swedish admiral, 
with a superi^ force, defended the passage of the Sound ; 
and the two castles of Cronenberg and Elsenberg supported 
his fleet with their- tremendous fire. But Opdam resolutely 
advanced : though suflTering extreme anguish from an attack 
of goat, he hod himself carried cm deck, where he gave his 
orders with the most admirable coolness and precision, in the 
midst of danger and carnage. The rival monarchs witnessed 
the battle;- me king of Sweden from the castle of Cronen- 
bei^y and the kin^ of Denmark from the summit of the 
highest tpwer in his besieged capital. A brilliant victory 
crowned the eflS>rts of the Dutch admiral, dearly bought by 
the death of his second in command the brave De Witt, and 
Peter Florizon another admiral of note. Relief was poured 
into Copenhagen. Opdam was replaced in the command, too 
arduous fi>r ms inflirmities, by the still more celebrated De 
Ruyter, who was greatly distinguished by his valor in several 
successive aflldrs: and after some months more of useless ob- 
stinacy, the king of Sweden, seeing his army perish in the 
island of Funen, by a combined attack of those of Holland 
and Denmark, consented to a peace highly ^vorable to the 
latter power.* 

These transactions placed the United Provinces on a still 
higher piimacle of glory than they had ever reached. Intes- 
tine disputes were suddenly calmed. The Algerines and 
other pirates were swept from the seas b^ a succession of 
small but vigorous expeditions. The mediation of the States 
re-^stablishS peace in several of the petty states of Germany. 
England and France were both held in check, if not pre- 
served in friendship, by the dread of their recovered power. 
Trade and finance were reorganized. Every thing seemed to 
promise a long-continued peace and growing greatness, much 
of which was owing to the talents and persevering energy of 

*Ceriiier. 
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De Witt; and, to caaxjfiete tiie good work of Ekot^ean tm- 
quillily, the French and Spanish mooarcfas coacladed in thii 
year tha treaQr known by the name of the ^peaee of the 
PypOTees." 

CitHnwell had now closed his career, and Qiarles IL was 
restored to the throne ftam which he had so kmg been ex- 
cluded. The complimentary entertainments rendered to the 
restored kinff in Holland were on the proudest scale of ex- 
pense. He T^ the country which had given him refuge in 
misfortune, and done him honor in his prosperity, with pro 
ftise expressions of regard and gratitude. Scarcely was he 
establifiiied in his recovered Idb^om, when a still greater 
testimony of deference to his wishes was paid, by the states- 
general formally annulling the act of exclusion against the 
house of Orange. A variety of motives, however, acting en 
the easy and plastic mind of themonarch, soon efl^cedmei- 
ever of gratitude he had at first conceived. He readily en- 
tered into the views of the English nation, which was ixTi> 
tated by the great commercial superiority of HoUand, and a 
jealousy excited by its close connejxion with France at tfais 
period. • 

It was not till the 22d of February* 1665, that war was 
formally declared against the Dutch ; but many previoDs acts 
of hostility had taken place in expeditions agamst their set> 
tlements on the coast of Africa and in America, which were 
retaliated by De Ruyter with vigor and success. The Dutch 
used every possible means of avoiding the last extrCToities. 
De Witt employed all the powers of his great capacity to 
avert the evil of war ; but nothing could finally present it 
and the sea was once more, to witness the oonfiict b^weea 
those who claimed its sovereignty. A, great battle was foa^ 
on the 31st of June. The duke of York, ailerwards JameslL* 
commanded the British fleet, and had under him the eurl of 
^uodwich and prince Rupert The Dutch were led on bv 
Opdam ; and the victory was decided in &vor of the Kn glMA 
by the blowing up of that admiral's ship, with himself s^ his 
whole crew. The loss of the Dutch was altogether nineteen 
diips. De Witt the pensionary then took in person the com- 
mand of the fleet, which was soon equipped ; and he gave a 
hi^h proof of the adaptation of genius to a pursuit previously 
unknown, by the rapid knowledge and the practical improve* 
ments he introduced into some of the most intricate brandies 
of naval tactics.'^ 

Immense efforts were now made by fbgland, but with a 
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w&ry qnestioDalkle policy, to induce Louis XIV. to ym in the 
svar. Charles offered to allow of his acquiring tiie whole of 
the Spanish Netherlands, provided he would leave him with- 
out interruption to destroy the Dutch navy^^and, consequent- 
ly, their commerce,) in ^e by no means certain expectation 
tLat its advantages would all fall to the share of Ebigland. 
Bat the. king of France resolved to suppoVt the republic. The 
king of Denmark, too^ formed an alliance with them, alter a 
aeries of the most stFEinge tergiversations."" Spain, reduced 
to feebleness, jand menaced with invasion by France, showed 
no alacrity to meet Charles's overtures for an ofi^sive 
treaty. Van Galen bishop of Munster, a restless prelate, was 
the only ally he could acquire. This bishop, at tbe head (^a 
tumidtuous ferce of 20,000 men, penetrated into Friesland; 
but 6000 French were dispatched by Louis to the assistance 
of the republic, and this impotent invasion was easily repelled. 

The republic, encouraged by all these &vorable circmn- 
Btaaces, resolved to put forward its utmost energies. Internal 
discords were once more appeased ; the harbors were crowded 
with merchant^ips ; the young prmce of Orange had put 
himself under the tuition of the States of Holland and of De 
Witt, who &ith^lly executed his trust ; and De Ruyter was 
ready to lead on the fieet The English, in spite of the dread- 
ihl calamity of the great fire of Lon^n, the plague which 
drndated the city, and a declaration of war on the part of 
France, prepared boldly for the ^ock. - 

The Dutch fleet, commanded by De Ruyter and Tromp, 
the pliant successor of his father's fame, were soon at sea. 
The £ngliab, under prince Rupert and Monk, now duke of 
Albemarle, did not lie idle in port. A battle of four days* 
coatinoance, one of the most determined and terrible up to 
this period on record, was the consequence. The Dutch claim, 
and it appears with justice, to have had the advantage.! But 
a more decisive connict took place on the 25thof July,| when 
a victory was gained by the Englidh, the enemy having three 
of their admirals killed. " My God !" exclaimed De Ruyter, 
during this desperate fight, and seeing the certainty of defeat ; 
** what a wretch I am ! Among so many thousand bullets, is 
there not one to put an end to my miserable life V 

The king of France hastened forward in this crisis to the 
aflsiBtance of the republic ; and De Witt, by a deep stroke of 
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poUcy, axnnaed the BaglU^ with negotiataon while 
fleet was fitted out It saddenly appeared in the ^Thamei, 
under the command of De Ruyter, ana all Rnglmid was duown 
into consternatkm. The Datch took Sheemess, and hnnei 
many ships of war ; ahoost insulting the capital itself in 
their predatory incursion.* Had the French power yaaei 
that of the Provinces at this time, and invaded England, the 
most &tal results to that kingdom might have taken |^oe. 
But the alarm socm subsided with the- disiqipeamnce of the 
hoe^e fleet ; and the signing the peace of Breda, on the lOdi 
of Ji:dy, 1667, extricated Clmrles from his present difficultiea 
The island of Polerone was restored to the Dutch, and the 
point of maritime superiority was, on this occasion, undoafat- 
edlv theirs. 

While Holland was preparing to indulge in the luxury cf 
national repose, the death of Philip IV. of Spain, and the 
startling ambitum of Louis XIV., brought war once more to 
their very doots, and soon even forced it acrose ibi& thredv^ 
of the repuUic. The king of France, setting at nangfat his 
solenm renunciation at the peace of the Pjnieneesof all daims 
to any part of the Spanii^ territories in right of his wife, who 
was daughter of the late king, found excellent reasons (for 
his own satisfaction) to invade a mateiial portion of that de- 
clining monarchv» WeU prepared l^ the financial and mili- 
tary foresight or Colbert for his great design, he suddenly 
poured a powerful army, under Inrenne, into Brabant and 
Flanders; quickly oyer-ran and took possessicm of these pror- 
inces; and, in the space of three weeks, added Franehe- 
Comte to his conquests.t Europe was in universal alarm at 
these unexpected measures; and no state felt more terror 
than the republic 6t the United Provinces, The interest cf 
all countries seemed now to require a coalition against the 
power which had abandoned the house <^ Austria only to sel- 
tle on France. The first measure to this effect was the 
signing of the triide league between Holland, Sweden, and 
England, at the Hague, on the 13th of January, 1668. Bat 
this proved to be one of the most futile confederations on re- 
cord. Charles, with almost unheard-of perfidy throu^oot the 
transaction, foil in with the designs of his pemiciou8,| and on 
this occasion purchased, cabinet,) called the Cabal ; and he 
entered into a secret treaty with France, in the very teeth of 
' his other engagements. Sweden was dissuaded fiom the 
league by the arguments of the French ministers ; and Hol- 
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in- a short tame found itself involved m a doable war with 
ts late alliea 

A base and [uratical attack on the Dutch Smjrrna fleet, hy 
L Jarg re force under Sir Robert Holmes, on the 13th of March, 
L67% 'waa the fii^ overt act of treachery on the part of tiie 
Boglish government The attempt completely &Oed, tibrou^h 
Jie prudeace and valor of the Dutch admirals ; and Charles 
reaped <»ily the double shame of perfidy and defeat. He in- 
itantly issued a declaratk>n of war against the republic, on 
reasopijig too p^paHy &lse to require refutation, and too 
BrivolcNis to merit record to the exclusion of more important 
naatter from our narrow limits. * 

Xiouis at least covered with the semblance of dignity his 
myust co-operation in this violence. He somi advanced with 
his army* and the ctmtingents of Munster and Cologne, his 
yiies, amounting altogether to nearly 170,000 men, com- 
manded by Conde, Turenne, Luxembourg, and others of the 
grpeatest generals of France.* Never was any country less 
prepared than were the United Provinces to resist tins for- 
midable aggression. Their army was as naught-; their long 
cessation of military operations by land having totally dem<»'- 
alized that once invincible branch of their forces. No gen- 
eral existed who knew any thing of the practice of war. 
Their very stores of ammunition had been delivered over,- 
in the iv^ay of traffic, to the enemy wlio now prepared to over- 
vrhelm them. De Witt was severely, and not quite unjustly, 
blamed ^r having suffered the country to be thus taken by 
surprise^ utterly defenc^ess, and apparently without resource. 
Knvy of his uncommon merit aggravated the just con^laints 
y gainst his error. But, above all things* the popular airection 
to the young priiice threatened, in some great convulsion, the 
overthrow of the pensionary, who was considered eminently 
hostile to the illustrious house of Orange.t 

"William III, prince of Orange, now twenty-two years of 
uge, Vfras amply endowed with those hereditary qualities of 
valor and wisdom which only required experience to give him 
yaJik with the greatest of his ancestors. The Louvenstein 
party^ &b the a&erents of the house of Orange were called, 
no^v easily prevailed in their long-conceived design of placing 
Ixjin at the head of af&irs, with- the titles of captam-general 
and high admiral. De Witt, anxious from personal considera- 
tig^oBf as well as patriotism, to employ every means of active 
exertion* attempted the organization of an army, and hastened 
the equipment of a formidable fleet of nearly a hundred ships 

* D9 Neny, M^m. t Home. 
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of the line and half as maay fire-ahips. De Bnjtet, mh 
without exception the greatest c<»Dmander of the agCi^ 
sul w^ this fierce in search of the comhined fleets or ^ 
land end France, commanded hy the duke of York i 
marshal D'Etrees. He encounter^ them, oo the 6th ofMi^ 
1672, at Solebay. A most Uoody migagement was die leaw 
of this meetmg^ Sandwich, dn the side of the English, wt 
Van Gftient, a Dutch admiral, were slain.* The glory oftte 
day was divided ; the victory doubtful : but the sea was art 
the element on which tho fate of Holland was to be deciisi 

The French armies poured like a toirent into the temli' 
ries of the repubhc. Rivera were passed, towns taJreo, vi 
movinces over-run, with a rapiditv much less honoialiie to 
France than disgraceful to Holland. No victcnry was gaiafli 
— ^no resistance o&red ; and it is disgusting to look bock li 
the fulsome panegyrics with which courtiers and poets kadei 
Louis for those facile and inglorious triumphs. The pnaf 
of Orange had received the command of a nominal annyflf 
70,000 men ; but with this undisciplined and discount 
mass he could attempt nothing. He prudently retired ati 
the province of Holland* vainly hoping that the numenni 
fortresses ^on the frontiers would have o%red some resistuitt 
to the enemy. Guelders, Overyssel, and Utrecht, were «/■ 
ready in Louis's hands. Gnmingen and Friesland wee 
threatened Holland and Zealand . opposed ol»tnictioii to 
such rapid conquest from their natural position ; and AaBta^ 
dam set a noble example to the remaining towns — jonmog^ 
regular and energetic plan of defence, and endeav(»riiig to 
inmse its spirit into the rest. The sluices, those despeirs^ 
sources at once of safety and desolation, were opened; the 
whole country submerged ; and the other prc^rinces feUoviB^ 
this example, extensive districts ef fertility and wealth vme 
given to the sea, for the exclusion of which so many centorio 
had scarcely sufficed. 

The states-general now assembled, and it was decided io 
supplicate for peace at the hands of the combined monaiGb& 
The haughty insolence of Louvpis couiciding wiUi ^ 
temper of Louis himself, made the latter propose the foli<7V^ 
ing conditions as the price of peace ; — ^to ti^e off all duties 
on commodities exported into Holland ; to grant the free ex- 
ercise of the Komish religion in the United Provinces; to 
share the churches with the Catholics, and to pav their 
priests; to yield up all the frontier towns, with several in die 
heart of the republic ; to pay him 20,000,000 livres; tosenf 
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him everv year a Boleom embassy, accompanied by a present 
of a ffolden medal, as an acknowledgment that they owed 
him £eir liberty ; and, finally, tiiat tney should give entire 
satisfaction to the king of England. 

Charles,- on his part, after uie most insulting treatment of 
the ambassadors sent to London, required, amongst other 
terms, that the Dutch should ^iveup the honor of the Sag with- 
out reserve, whole fleets bemg expected, even on the coasts 
of Holland, to lower their top-sails to the smallest ship under 
British colors ; that the Dutch should pay 1,000,000^. sterling 
towards the charges of the war, and 10,000(. a year for per- 
mission to fish in the British seas ; that they should share the 
Indiaji trade with the English ; and that .Walcheren and sev- 
eral other islands should be put into the king's hands as 
security for the performance of^ the articles.* 

The insatiable monarchs overshot the mark. Existence 
was not worth preserving on these intolerable terma Holland 
was driven to desperation ; and even the people of England 
were- inspired wi^ indignation at this monstrous injustice. 
In the republic a violent explosion of popular excess took 
{^ace. The people now saw no saie^ but in the courage and 
talents of the prince of Orange. He was tumultuoutty pro- 
claimed stadtholder. De Witt and his brother Cornells, the 
conscientious but too obstinate opponents of this measure of 
salvation, fell victims to the popular frenzy. The latter, 
condemned to banishment gbl an atrocious charge of intended 
assassination against the prince of Orange, was visited in his 
pison at the Hague by the grand pensionary. The rabble, 
incited to fury by the calumnies spread against these two 
virtuous citizens, broke into Uie prison, forced the unfortunate 
brothers into the street, and tiiere literally tore them to 
pieces with circumstances of the most brutal ferocity. This 
horrid scene took place on the 27th of August, 1672. 

The massacre of the De Witts completely destroyed the 
party of which they were the head. All men now united 
under the only leader left to the countiy. William showed 
himself well wOTthy of the trust, and of his heroic blood. He 
turned his whole force against the enemy. He sought no- 
thing for himself but the glorv of saving his country ; and 
taking his ancestors for models, in the best pomts of their 
respective characters, he combined prudence with energy, 
and firmness with moderation. His spirit inspired all ranks 
of men. The conditions of peace demanded by the partner 
kings were rejected with scorn. The whole nation was 
— ^^^p— ■— — — — .w— .— I I ■ I - ■» . . — ii»^ ^^.p— 
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mov^d by one otmibmtnM. principle at heroism ; a&d it tm 
even reflolved to put the ancient notion of the first WilliaxD 
into practice, and ahondan the country to the waves, Booner 
than submit to the political annihilation with which it was 
threatened. The capalnlity of the vessels in their haibon 
was calculated ; and they were ^und sufficient to transport 
300,000 &niilie8 to the Indian settlementa We must hasten 
fixim this sublime picture of naticmal desperation. The gk>- 
rious hero who stands in its foreground was inaccesrahle to 
every overture of corruption. Buckingliam, the ^^Sngliah am- 
bassador, offered him, on the part of ^^land and -France, the 
iodependent sovereignty of Holland, if he would abandon tfae 
other provinces to tl^eir grasp ; and, urging his consent, asked 
him if he did not see that the republic was ruined ? ** There 
is one means," replied the prince of Oraii^ ^^ which wiH 
save me from the sight of my country's ruin — ^I will die ia 
the last ditch."* 

Action soon proved the reality of the prince's profesaioD. 
He took the field ; having first punished with deadi some of 
the cowardly commanders of the frontier towns. He besieged 
and took Naarden, an important place ; and, by a masterly 
movement, formed a jun(ition witii Montecuculi, whom the 
emperor Leopold^ had at length sent to bis assistance with 
30,000 men. Groningen repulsed the bi^op of Munster, the 
ally of Prance, with a loss of 12,000 men. The king of ^laiB 
(such are the strange fluctuations of political friend^p and 
enmity) sent the count of Monterey, governor of the Beigkn 
provinces, with 10,000 men to support the Dutch army. The 
elector of Brandenburg also lent them aid. The whole ftce 
of affidrs was changed ; and Louis was obliged to abandon all 
his conquests with more rapidity than he had made them. 
Two de^rate battles at sea, on the 28th of May and the 4A 
of June, in which De Rtiyter and prince Rupert again dktiiH 
ffUJshed themselves, only proved the valor of the combatantSi 
leaving victory still doubtful. England was with one common 
feeling ashamed of the odious war in which the king* and his 
unworthy ministers had engaged the nation. Charles was 
forced to make peace on the conditions proposed by the 
Dutch. The honor of the flag was yielded to the Englirii ; a 
regulation of trade was agreed to; all possessicms were re- 
stored to the same condition as before the war ; and the states- 
general agreed to pay the king 800,000 patacoms, or neaily 
oOOfOOOs. 

With these encouraging results from the prince of Orange's 
influence and example, Holland perseveied in the contest 
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with France. He^ in the first place, made head, during a 
winter campaign in Holland, ag^st max^al Luxembourg, 
who had succeeded Turenne in the Low Countries, the lat- 
ter being obliged to march against the imperialists in West- 
phalia. He next advanced to oppose the great Conde, who 
occupied Brabant with an army of 45,000 men. After much 
manoeuvring, in which the prince of Orange displayed con- 
Bonmiate talent, he on one only ocoasicm exposed a part of his 
anny to a disadvantageous contest Conde seized on the 
error ; and of his own accord gave the battle to which his 
young opponent could not succeed in forcing. him. The bat- 
tle of S«ief is remarkable not merely for the fury with which 
it was fought, or for its leaving victory undecided, but as be- 
ing the last combat of one commander and the first of the 
other. " The prince of Orange," said the veteran Conde 
(who had that day exposed his person more than on any pre- 
vious occasicm,) '* has acted in every thing like an old cap- 
tain, except venturing his life too like a young soldier." 

Tlie campaign of 1675 offered no r^Eoarkable event; the 
prince of Orange with great prudence avoiding the risk of a 
battle. But the following year was rendered fiitally remark- 
able by the death of the great De Ruyter,* who was killed in 
an action against the French fleet in the Mediterranean : and 
about the same time the not less celebrated Turenne met his 
death from a cannon-ball, in the midst of his triumphs in Ger- 
many. This year was doubly occupied in a negotiation for 
Eeace and an active prosecution of the war. Louis, at the 
ead of his army, took several towns in Belgium : William 
was unsuccessful in an attempt on Maestricht. About the 
beginning of winter, the plenipotentiaries of the several bel- 
ligerents assembled at Nimeguen; where the congress for 
peace was held. The Hollanders, loaded with debts and 
taxes, and seeing the weakness and slowness of their allies 
the Spaniards and Germans, prognosticated nothing but mis- 
fortunea Their commerce languished ; while that of Eng- 
landf now neutral amidst all these quarrels, fburished ex- 
tremely. The prince of Orange, however, ambitious of 
^lory, urged another campaign ; and it commenced accord- 
mgly. 

In the middle of February, Louis carried Valenciennes by 
storm, and laid siege to St. Omer and Cambray. William, 
though full of activity, courage, and skill, was, nevertheless, 
almofift always unsuccessful in the field, and never more so 

* The coancil of Spain gave De Ruyter tbe title and letters patent of dake. 
The latter arrived in Holland after his death ; and his children, with true re* 
pitUicaii spirit, refused to adopt the title. 
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than in thk campaign. Several towns &^ almost in his 
sight; and he was completely defeated in the great faattfe d 
mount Cassel^ by the duke m Orleans and marRhal Lazem- 
bour^ But the period fi>r another peace was now aj^ifoach- 
ing. liouis oflfered &ir terms for the acceptance of the Un^d 
Provinces at the congress of Nimegnen, April, 1678, as he 
now considered his chief enemies Spain and the empire, who 
had at first only entered into the war as auziliarie& He was, 
no doubt, principally impelled in his measures by the mar- 
riage of the prince of Orange with the lady Muy, eldest 
daughter of the duke of York, and heir presumptive to the 
Kngltf^ crown, which took place on the 23d of October, to 
the great joy of both the Dutch and English nations. Qiaries 
was at this moment the arbiter of the peace of Corope ; and 
though several fluctuations took place in his policy in the 
course of a few months, as the urgent wishes of the parlii- 
ment and the large presents of Louis differently actaated 
him,'" still the wiser and more just course prevailed, and he 
finally decided the bedance by vigorously declaring his resth 
lotion for peace ; and the treaty was consequently signed at 
Nimeguen, on the 10th of August, 1678. The pnnce of 
Orange, from private motives of spleen, or a most unjustifiahle 
desire for fighting, took the extraordinary measure of attack- 
ing the French troops under Xuxembourg, near Mens, on the 
very day after the signing of this treaty. He must have 
known it, even though it were not officially notified to him ; 
and he certainly had to answer for all the blood so wantodj 
spilt in the sharp though undecisive action which ensoedf 
Spain, abandoned to her fate, was obliged to make the beet 
terms she could ; and on the 17th of September she also con- 
cluded a treaty with France, on conditions entirely fiLvoarabte j 
to the latter power4 



CHAP. XX. 
1678—1713- 

FROM THK PEACIC OF NUfEQUEN TO THE PEACX OF UTIIGBT. 

A FEW years passed over after this period, without the oc- 
currence of any transaction sufficiently important to require 
a mention here. Each of the powers so lateljr at war fol- 
lowed the various bent of their respective ambition. Chirles 
of England was sufficiently occupied by disputes with pwh»* 
ment, and the discovery, fabrication, and punishment of plots, 

* Dalrympl6*a App. p. 113. f Uttme, Ju:. } De Ndiy. 
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real or pretended. Louis XIV., by a stretch of audacious 
pride hitherto unknown, arrogated to himself the supreme 
power of regulating the rest of Europe, as if all the other 
princes were his vassals. He established courts, or chambers 
of reunion as they were called, in Metz and Brisac, which 
cited princes, issued decrees, and authorized spoliation, in the 
most unjust and arbitrary manner.* Louis chose to award to 
himself Luxembourg, Chiny, and a considerable portion of 
Byibant and Flanders.f He marched a considerable army 
into Belgium, which the. Spanish governors were unable to 
oppose. The prince of Orange, who labored incessantly to 
excite a confederacy among the other powers of Europe 
against the unwarrantable aggressions of France, was unable 
to arouse his countrymen to actual war; and was forced, in- 
stead of gaining the glory he longed for, to consent to a truce 
for twenty years, which the states-general, now wholly pa- 
cific and not a little cowardly, Avere too happy to obtain from 
France. The emperor and the king of Spain gladly entered 
into a like treaty.^ The fact was, that flie peace of Nime- 
guen had disjomted the great confederacy which William 
had BO successfully brought about ; and the various powers 
were laid utterly prostrate at the feet of the imperious Louis, 
who for a while held the destinies of Europe in his hands. 

Charles II. died most unexpectedly in the year 1685 ; and 
his obstinately bigoted and unconstitutional successor, James 
n., seemed, during a ^eign of not four years' continuance, to 
rush wilfully headlong to ruin. During this period, the 
prince of Orange histd mfiintained a most cn-cumspect and un- 
exceptionable Ime of conduct ; steering clear of all interfe- 
rence with English affairs ; giving offence to none of the po- 
litical faction?; and observing in every instance the duty and 
regard which he owed to his tather-in-law.} During Mon- 
mouth's invasion he had dispatched to James's assistance six 
regiments of IBritish troops which were in the Dutch service, 
and he offered to take the command of the king's forces 
against the rebels. It was from the application of James 
inraself that William took any part in English ai&.irs;|| for, 
he was more widely and much more congenially employed 
in the establishment of a fresh league against France. Louis 
had aroused a new feelmg throughout Protestapt Europe, by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The refugees whom 
he had driven from their native country, inspired m those in 
which they settled, hatred of his persecution as well as alarm 
of his power. Holland now entered into all the views of the 

* Hame. t De Neny. t Du Mont, Corps Dipl. t. rii. 
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prince of Orange. By his immense influence he succeeded 
m forming the great confederacy called the League of Augs- 
bourg, to which the emperor, Spain, and almost every Euro- 
pean power but England, became parties.* 

James gave the prince reason to believe that he too would 
join in tms great project, if William would in return concur 
in his views of domestic tyranny ; but William wisely refused. 
James, much disappointed, and irritated by the moderation 
which showed his own violence in such striking contrast, te- 

?re8sed his displeasure against the prince, and against the 
)utch generally, by various vexatious acta William resolved 
to maintain a high attitude; and many applications were 
made to him by the most considerable persons in England for 
relief against Jameses violent measures, and which there was 
but one method of making effectuaLf That method was 
force. But as long as the princess of Orange was certain 
of succeeding to me crown on her father's death, William 
hesitated to join in an attempt that might possibly have tailed 
and lost her her inheritance. But the birth of a son, which, 
in giving James a male heir, destroyed all hope of redress for 
the JdiMfdom, decided the wavering, and rendered the deter- 
mined desperate. The prince chose the time for his enter- 
prise with the sagacity, arranged its plan with the prudence, 
and put it into execution with the vigor, which were habitual 
qualities of his mind. 

Louis XrV., menaced by the Lea^e of Augsbourg", had 
resolved to strike the first blow against the allies. He in- 
vaded Germany ; so that the Dutch preparations seemed in 
the first instance intended as measures of defence against the 
progress of the French. But Louis's envoy at the Hague 
could not be long deceived. He gave notice to his master, 
who in his turn warned James. But that infiitnated monarch 
not only doubted the intelligence, but refused the French 
king's ofiers of assistance and co-operation. On the 21st of 
October, the prince of Orange, with an army of 14,000 men, 
and a fleet of 500 vessels of all kinds, set sail from Helvoet- 
sluys; and after some delays fix)m bad weather, he safely 
landed his army in Torbay, on the 5th of November, 1688.$ 
The desertion of James's best friends ; his own consternation, 
flight, seizure, and second escape; and the solemn act by 
wnich he was deposed ; were the rapid occurrences of a few 
weeks : and thus tiie grandest revolution that England had 
ever seen was happily consummated. Without entering here 
on legislative reasonings or party sophisms, it is enough to 
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record the act itself; ^md to say, in reference to our more im- 
mediate subject, that without the assistance of Holland and 
her glorious chief, England might have still remained en- 
slaT^, or have had to purchase liberty by oceans of blood. 
Sy the bill of settlement, the crown was conveyed jointly to 
the prince and princess of Orange, the sole administration of 
government to r^nain in the prince ; and the new sovereigns 
"were proclaimed on the 23d of February, 1689. The con- 
ventioD,. which had arranged this important point, annexed to 
the settlement a declaraticMi of rights, by which the powers 
of royal prerogative and the extent of popular privilege were 
defined and guarantied.'*' 

William, now become king of England, still preserved his 
title of stadtbolder of Holland ; and presented the singular 
instance of a monarchy and a republic being at the same 
time governed by the same indi^ual. But whether as a 
lung or a citizen, A^^illiam was actuated by one grand and 
powerful principle, to which every act of private administraF- 
tion was made subservient, although it certainly called for no 
sacrifice that was not required fbr the political existence of 
the two nations of which he was the head. Inveterate oppo- 
eatkn. to the power of Louis XIV. was this all-absorbing mo- 
tive. A sentiment so mighty left William but little time for 
inferior points of government, and every' thing but that seems 
to have uritated and disgusted him. He was soon again on 
the Cmitinent, the chief theatre of his efibrts. He put him- 
self in front of the confederacy which resulted from the con- 
gress of Utrecht in 1690. He took the command of the allied 
army ; and till the hour of his death, he never ceased his in- 
deftitigable course of hostility, whether in the camp or the 
cabinet, at the head of the allied armies, or as the ^iding 
spirit of the. councils which gave them force and motion. 

Several campaigns were expended, and bloody combats 
fought, almost all to the disadvantage of William, whose 
genms for war was never seconded by that good fortune which 
so often decides the fiite of battles in defiance of all the cal- 
culations of talent But no reverse had power to shake the 
constancy and courage of William. He always appeared as 
formidable after defeat as he was before action. His con- 
querors gained little but the honor of the day. Fleurus, 
Steinkerk, Herwinde, were successively the scenes of his 
evil fortune, and the sources of his fame. His retreats were 
roaster-strokes of vigilant activity and profound combinations. 
Many eminent sieges took place during this war. Among 
other towns, Mons and Namur were taken by the French, 
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and Huy by the allies ; and the Bxmj of martial ViDen» 
bombarded firussels durmg three days, in Angust, 169^ wiUk 
such fbry that the town-house, fourteen churches, and 4006 
houses, were reduced to ashes. The year following* this event 
saw another undecisive campaign. During the continuance 
of this war, the naval transactions present no grand results. 
Du Bart, a celebrated adventurer of Dunkirk, occupies the 
leading place in those affidrs, in which he carried on a desul- 
tory but active warfare against the Dutch and English fleetSi 
and generally with ^eat success. . 

Au the nations wmch had taken part in so 'many wars, were 
now becoming exhausted by the contest, but none so much 
so as France. The great despot who had so long wielded the 
energies of that country with such wonderful splendor and 
success, found that his unbounded love of dominion was gradu- 
ally sapping all the real good of his .people, in diimerical 
schemes of universal conquest England, though with much 
resolution voting new supplies, and in every way upholdin? 
William in his plans for the continuance of war, was rejoiced 
when Louis accepted the mediation of Charles XI. king of 
Sweden, and agreed to concessicms which made peace feasi- 
ble.* The emperor and Charles 11. of Spain, were less satis- 
fied with those concessi(ms : but every thin^ was finally ar- 
ranged to meet the general views of the parties, and negotia- 
tions were opened at Ryswick. The death of the king of 
Sweden, and the minority of his son and successor, the cele- 
brated Charles XII., retarded them on points of form for some 
time. At length, on the 20th of September, 1697, the articles 
of the treaty were subscribed by the Dutch, EnepUsh, Speniah, 
and French ambassadors.! The treaty consisted of seventeen 
articles. The French king declared he would not distuib or 
disquiet the king of Great Britain, whose titie he now for the 
first time acknowledged. Between France and Holluid were 
declared a general armistice, perpetual amity, a mutual resti- 
tution of towns, a reciprocal renunciation of all pretensioos 
upon each other, and a treaty of commerce which veas imme- 
diately put into execution. Thus, after this long, expensive, 
and sanguinary war, things were established just on the foot- 
ing they had been by the peace of Nimeguen ; and a great, 
though unavailable lesson, read to the world on the futility 
and wickedness of those quarrels in which the personal am- 
bition of kings leads to the misery of the people. Had the 
allies been true to each other throughout, Louis would cer- 
tainly have been reduced much lower than he now was. His 
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pride was humbled, and his encroachments stopped. Bat the 
surfings of the various countries engaged in the war, were 
too generally reciprocal to make its result of any material 
benefit to either. The emperor held out for a while, encour- 
aged by the great victory gained by his general, prince £u* 
gene of Savoy, over the Turks at Zenta in Hungary ; but he 
finally acceded to the terms offered by France ; the peace, 
therefore, became general, but unfortunately for Europe, of 
very short duration. 

France, as if looking forward to the speedy renewal of hos- 
tilities, stiU kept her armies undisbanded. Let the fo^esi^ht 
of her politicians have been what it might, this negative 
proof of it was justified by events. The king of Spam, a 
weftk prince, without any direct heit for his possessions, con- 
sidered himself authorized to dispose of their succeEsion by 
will. The leading powers of Europe thought otherwise, and 
took this right upon themselves.* Charles died on the 1st of 
November, 1760, and thus put the important question to the 
test By a solemn testament he declared Philip duke of An- 
ion, second son of the dauphin, and grandson of Louis XTV., 
his successor to the whole c^ the Spanish monarchy.! Louis 
immediately renounced his adherwice to the treaties of par- 
tition, executed at the Hague and in London, in 1698 and 
1700, and to which he had been a contracting party ; and 
prepared to maintain the act by which the last of the descend- 
ants of Charles V. bequeathed the possessions of Spain and 
the Indies to the fiimily which had so long been the inveterate 
enemy and rival of his own. 

The emperor Leopold, on his part, prepared to defend his 
claims; and Ihus commenced the new war between him and 
France, which took its name from the succession which formed 
the object of dispute. Hostilities were commenced in Italy, 
where prince Eugene, the conqueror of the Turks, com- 
manded for .Leopold, and every day made for himself a still 
more brilliant reputation. Louis sent his grandson to Spain 
to take possession of the inheritance, for which so hard a 
fight was yet to be maintained, with the striking expression 
at parting — " My child, there are no longer any Pyrenees !" 
an expression most happily unprophetic for the future inde- 
pendence of Europe, for the moral force of the barrier has 
Img existed after the expiration of the family compact which 
was meant to deprive it of its force. 

Louis prepared to act vigorously. Among other measures, 
he caused part of the Dutch army that was quartered in 
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Luxembourg and Brabant to be suddenly made pruoners of 
war, because they would not own I^ulip V. as king of Spain. 
The states-general were dreadfully alarmed, immediately 
made the required acknowledgment, and in consequence Ind 
their soldiers released.* They quickly reinforced their gar- 
risons, purchased supplies, sohcited foreign aid, and prepared 
for the worst that might happen. They wrote to Jong Wil- 
liam, professing the most inviolable attachment to England ; 
and he met their application by warm assurances of support, 
and an immediate reinforcement of three regiments. 

William followed up these measures by the formaticm of 
the celebrated treaty called the Grand Alliance, £y which 
Ehdgland, the States, and the emperor coyenanted for the sup- 
port of the pretensions of the latter to the Spanish monarchy-f 
William was preparing, in spite of his declining health, to take 
his usual lead in the military operations now decided on, and 
almost all Europe was again looking forward to his guidance, 
when he died on the 8m of March, 1701, leaving his great 
plans to receive their execution from still more able adepts m 
the art of war. 

William's character has been traced by many hands. In 
his capacity of king of England, it is not our province to 
judge him in this place.' As stadtholder of Hollana, he merits 
unqualified praise. Like his great ancestor William L, whom 
he more resembled than any other of his race, he saved the 
country in a time of such mmvnent peril that its abandon- 
ment seemed the only resource left to the inhabitants, who 
preferred self-exile to slavery. All his acts were certainly 
merged in the one overwhelming object of a great ambition 
— ^tluit noble quality, which, if coupled with the love of coun- 
try, is the very essence of tnie heroism. William was the 
last of that illustrious line which for a century and a half had 
filled Europe with admiration. He never had a child; and 
being himself an only one, his title as prince of Oran^ passed 
into another branch of the ftmily. He left his cousm prince 
Prison of Nassau, the stadtholder of Friedand, his sole and 
univernl heir, and appointed the states-general hisezecutors.| 

William's death filled Holland with mourning and alarm. 
The meeting of the states-general after this sad intelligence 
was of a most afiecting description; but William, like dl 
master-minds, had left the mantle of his inspiration on his 
friends and followers. Heinsius the grand pensionary fol- 
lowed up the views of the lamented stadtholder with con- 
siderable energy, and was answered by the unanimous exer- 
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^ Jkxns of the country. Strong assurances of support from 
^Haeen Anne, William's successor, still further encouraged the 
^tepublic, which now vigorously prepared for war. But it did 
Jfdt lose this occasion of recurring to the form, of government 
.rf 1650. No new stadtholder was now appointed ; the supreme 
'^ioithority being vested in the general assembly of the states, 
'.And the active direction of affairs confided to the grand pen- 
'jmoosLTy. This departure from the form of government which 
!7jbajd been on various occasions proved to be essential to the 
'_'0BLfety, although at ail times hazardous to the independence, 
y of the States, was not attended with any evil consequences. 
„The fections and the anarchy which had l>efore been the con- 
^^ sequence of the course now adopted, were prevented by the 
^ potent influence of national fear lest the enemy might tpumph, 
.: and crush the hopes, the jealousies, and the enmities of all 
" parties in one general ruin.. Thus the comnfon danger awoke 
J a common interest, and tlie splendid successes of her allies 
' kept H(^land steady in the career of patriotic energy which 
', had its rise in the dread of her redoubtable foe. 

The joy in France at William's death was proportionate to 
the grief it created in Holland ; and the arrogant confidence 
of Louis seemed to know no bounds. **I will punish these 
audacious merchants," said he, with an air of disdain, when 
he read the manifesto of Holland; not foreseeing that those 
, he aflfected to despise so much would, ere-long, command in 
^ a great measure the destinies of his crown. Queen Anne 
entered upon the 'v^ar with masculine intrepidity, and main- 
J tained it with heroic energy. Efforts were made by the Eng- 
hab. ministry and the states-general to mediate between the 
' kings of Sweden and Poland. But Charles XII., enamoured 
of g^ory, and bent on the one great object of his designs 
against Russia, would listen to nothing that might lead him 
from his immediate career of victory.* Many other of the 
; northern princes were withlield, by various motives, from en- 
tering into the contest with Prance, and its whole brunt de- 
r volv^ on the original members of the grand alliance. The 

gsnerals who carried it on were ftlarlborough and prince 
ugene. The former, at its commencement an earl, and sub- 
sequently raised to the dignity of duke, was declared gene- 
ralissimo of the Dutch and English forces. He was a man of 
most powerful genius, both as warrior and politician. A pupil 
of the great Turenne, his exploits lefl those of his master in 
the ^ade. No commander ever possessed in a greater degree 
the fiujnlty of forming vast designs, and of carrying toem 
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into e^ct with consummate skill; no one displayed more 
coolness and courage in action, saw with a keener eye tlie 
errors of the enemy, or knew better how to profit by socceaL 
He never laid siege to a town that he did not take, and ne^er 
fought a battle that he did not gain.* 

Prince Eugene joined to the highest order of -perscHmi 
bravery a profound judgment for the grand movements of war, 
and a capacity for the most minute of the minor details oo 
which their successful issue so often depends. United in the 
same cause, these two great generals pursued their coarse 
witiiuut the least misunderstanding. At the close of each of 
those successive campaigns, in which they reaped such a fbll 
harvest of renown, they retired together to the Hagne, to ar- 
range, in the profoundest secrecy, the plans for the next 
year's operations, with one other person, who formed the great 
point of union between them, and completed a triumvirate 
without a parallel in the history of political affidrs. This third 
was Heinsius, one of those groat men produced by the re- 
public whos3 names are tantamount to the most detailed enlo- 
einm for talent and patriotism. Every enterprise projected 
By the confederates was deliberately examin^, rejected, or 
approved by these three associates, whose strict union of pnr- 
pose, disowning all petty rivalry, formed the centre of coun- 
sels and the source of circumstances finally so fatal to France.! 
Louis XIV., now siyty years of age, could no longer him- 
self command his armies, or probably did not wish to risk the 
reputation he was conscious of having gained by the advice 
and services of Turenne^ Conde, and Luxembourg. Louvoisy 
too, was dead ; and Colbert no longer managed his financea 
A council of rash and ignorant ministers hung like a dead 
weight (Ml the talent of the generals who succeeded the great 
men above mentioned. Favor and not merit too often decided 
promotion, and lavished command. Vendome, Villars, Bou^ 
flers, and Berwick, were set aside, to make way for Villeroi, 
Tallard, and Marsin, men every way inferior. 

The war began in 1702 in Italy, and Marlborough opened 
his first campaign in Brabant also in that year. For several 
succeeding years the confederates pursued a career of bffl- 
liant success, the details of which do not properly belcHig to 
this work. A mere chronology of celebrated battles would 
be of little interest, and the pages of English history abound 
in records of those deeds. Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet, are names that speak for themselves, and tdl 
their own tale of ^lory. The utter humiliation of France 
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was the result of events, in which the undying fiune offing- 
land for inflexible perseverance and unbounded generosity 
was joined in the strictest union with that of HoUand ; and 
the impetuous valor of the worthy successor to the title of 
prince of Orange was, on many oc<:asions, particularly at 
Malplaquet,^sttpported by the devotion and gallantry of the 
Dutch contingent in the allied armies. The naval affiursof 
Hollai^d cffereA nothing very reijiarkable. The States had 
alw&ys a fleet ready to support the English in their enter- 
prises; hut no eminent admiral arose to rival the renown of 
Kooket Byng, Benbow, and others of their allies.- The first 
of those admirals took Gibraltar, which has ever since re- 
mained in the possession of England. The great earl of 
Peterborough carried On the war with splendid success in 
Portugal and Spain, supported occasionally by the English 
fleet under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and that of Holland under 
ii^irr>irii.la Allemonde and Wapenaer.* 

I>uring the progress of the war, the haughty and l(Hig-time 
imperial Louis was reduced to a state of humiliation that 
excited a compassion so profound as to prevent its own open 
expression — ^the most galling of all sentiments to a proud 
mind. In the year 17(^ he solicited peace on terms of most 
ahject submission. The states-general, nnderthe influence 
of the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu^ne, rejected all • 
his supplications, retorting unsparingly the msolent harshness 
with which he had formerly receiv^ siUiilar proposals from 
them. France, roused to renewed exertions by the insulting 
treatment experienced by her humiliated but still haughty 
despot, made prodigious but vain eflbrts to repair her ruinous 
losses. In the following year LOuis renewed his attempts to 
obtain some tolerable conditions; offering to renounce his 
grandson, and to comply with all the former demands of the 
confederates.! Even these overtures were rejected ; Holland 
and England appearing satisfied with nothing short of, what 
was after all impracticable, the total destruction of the great 
power which Louis had so long proved to be incompatible 
w^ith their welfare. The war still went on ; and the taking 
of Bouchain on the 30tli of August, 171 It, closed the almost 
unrivalled military career of Marlborough, by the success 
of one of his boldest and best conducted exploits, t Party in- 
trigue had accomplished what, in court parlance, is callea the 
disgrace, but which, in the language of common sense, means 
only the dismissal, of this great man. The new ministry, 
who hated the Dutch, now entered seriously into negotiations 
with France. The queen acceded to these views, and sent 
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special envoys to communicate with tl^e court ^ VersxiUes. 
Tlie states-geneiTLl fiiund it impossible to continue bostiiities 
if Rrigbutfi withdrew firom the coalition; conferences were 
consequently opened at Utrecht in the month of Januaiy, 
1712. Enj^land took the important stati<m of arbiter in the 
|rreat question there debated. The only essential conditians 
which she demanded individually, were the renunciation <^ 
all claims to the crown of JPranee by Philip V., and the de- 
raoliticm of the harbor of Dunkirk. Th^ first of these was 
tiie more readily acceded .to, as the great battles of Almanza 
and Villayiciosa, gained by Philip's generals the dukes of 
Berwick and Venddme, had steadUy &ed him on the throne 
of Spain — a point still more firmly secured by the death of 
the emperor Joseph L, scm of Leopold, and the elevation of 
his brother Charles, Philip's competitor ibr the crown of 
^nin, to the imperial dignity, by the title of Charles VL 

The peace was not definitively signed until the 11th of April, 
1713; and France obtained &r better conditions than those 
which were reft^sQd her a few years previously. The Bel- 
gian provinces were given to tibe new emperor, and must 
henceibrih be called the Austrian instead of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The gold and the faiood of Holland had been 
profiisely expended during this contest; it might seem fer 
no positive results : but the exhaustion produced to every one 
of the other belligerents was a source of peace and prosperity 
to the republic. Its commerce was re-established ; its finan- 
cial resourced recovered their level ; and altogether we most 
fix on the epodi now before us as that of its utmost point d ' 
influence and greatness. France, on the contrary, was now 
reduced from its palmy state of almost European sovereignty 
to one, of the deepest misery; and its monarch, in his dd 
age, fi>und little left of his former power but those records of 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture, which tell pos* 
terity of his magnificence, and the splendor of which throw 
his faults and his misfortunes into the shade. 

The great object now to be ax:tomplished by the United 
Provinces, was the regulation of a distinct and guarantied 
line of frontier between the republic and France. This ob- 
ject had become by degrees, ever since the peace of Munster, 
a fundamental maxim of their politics. The interposition of 
the Belgian provinces between the republic and France was 
of serious inconvenience to the former in this point of view. 
It was made the subject of a special article in '* the grand 
alliance." In the year 1707 it was particularly discussed 
between Englandand the States, to the great discontent of 
the emperor, who was far firom wishing its definitive settle- 
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ment.'*' But it was now become an indispensable item in the 
total of important measures whose accomplishment was called 
for by the peace of Utrecht Conferences were opened on 
this sole question at Antwerp in the year 1714 ; and, after 
protracted and difficult discussions, the treaty of the Barrier 
was concluded on the 15th of November, 1715. For the 
tw^enty-six articles contained in this important document we 
must refer to the work the most valuable on such points, and 
already so often quoted.! 

This treaty was looked on with An evil eye in the Austrian 
Netherlands. The clamor was great and general ; jealousy 
of the commercial prosperity of Holland being the real mo- 
tive. Long negotiations took place on the subject of the 
treaty ; and in December, 1718, the republic consented to 
modify some of the articles. The [nragmatic sanctioUfi pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1713 by Charles VI., related the suc- 
cession to all the imperial hereditary possessions ; and, among 
the rest, the provinces of the Netiierland& But this ar- 
rangement, though guarantied by the chief powers of Europe, 
ivas, in the sequel, Ettie respected, and but indifferently exe- 
cated.| 



CHAP. XXL 
1713—1795. 

raOM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE INCORPORATION OF BEL- 
GIUM WITH THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

Dimms a period of thirty years following the trtoty of 
Utrecht, the republic enjoyed the unaccustomed blessing of 
nrofbnnd peace. While the discontents of the Austrian 
r^etherlands on the subiect of the treaty of the Barrier were 
in debate, the quadruple alliance Was formed between Hol- 
land, England, France, and the emperor, for reciprocal aid 
against tJl enemied, foreign and domestic.^ It was in virtue 
of this treaty that the pretender to the English throne re- 
ceived orders to remove from France ; and the states-general 
about tiie same time arrested the Swedish ambassador, baron 
Gortz, whose intrigues excited some suspicion. The death 
of Louis XIV. had once more changed the political sjrstem 
of Europe ; and the commencement of the eighteenth century 
was fertile in negotiations and alliances in which we have 
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at present but little direct interest The riglits of the rcpab- 
lic were in all instances respected ; and Holland did not cease 
to be considered as a power of the first distinction and'conse- 
quence. The establishment Of an East India compan^r at 
Ostend, by the emperor Charles VL, in 1722, was the prmci- 
pal cause of disquiet to the United Provinces, and the most 
likely to lead to a rupture. But, by the treaty of Hanover in 
1726, the rights of Holland resulting from the treaty of Mun- 
ster were guarantied; an(l in consequence the emperor abd- 
ished the company of his creation, by tiie treaty of Beville in 
1729, and that of Vienna in 1731. 

The peace which now reigaed in Europe allowed the Uni- 
ted Provinces to direct their whole eflS)rts towards the reform 
of those internal abuses resuffrng from feudality and &nati- 
c'iscsL Confiscations were reversed, and property secured 
throughout the republic. . It received into its protection the 
persecuted sectarians of FVance, Germany, and Hungary; 
and the tolerant wisdom which it exercised in these measures 
gives the best assurance of its justice and prudence is one of 
a contrary nature, forming a solitary exception to them. Thi« 
was the expulsion of the Jesuits, whose dangerous and de- 
structive doctrines had been long a warrant for this salutary 
example to the Protestant states of Europe. 

In the year 1732 the United Provmces were threatened 
with imminent peril, which accident alone prevented ftcMn 
becoming fatal to their very existence, It was perceived that 
the dikes, which had for ages preserved the coasts, were in 
many places crumbling to ruin, in spite of the enormous ex- 
penditure of money and labor devoted to their preservation. 
By chcuice it was discovered that the beams, piles, and other 
timber works employed in the construction of the dikes, were 
eliten tiirou^h in all parts by a species of sea-worm hitherto 
unknown. The terror of the people was, as may be sapposed, 
extreme. Every possible resource was applied which cooM 
remedy the evil ; a hard frost providentially set in and de- 
stroyed the formidable reptiles ;* and the country was thus 
saved from a danger t^ifold greater than that involved in a 
dozen wars. 

The peace of Europe was once more disturbed in 1733^ 
Poland, Germany, France, and Spain, were all embarked in 
the new war. Holland and England stood aloof; and another 
family alliance of great .consequence drew still closer than 
ever the bonds of union between them. The young prince of 
Orange, who in 1728 had been elected stadtholder of Gronio- 
gen and Guilders, m addition to that of Friesland which had 
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been enjoyed by his father, had in the year 1734 married the 
princess Anne, daughter of George II. of England ; aiid by 
thus addinf to the consideration of the house of Nassau^ had 
opened a neld for the recovery of all its old distinctions. 

The death of the emperor Charles VI.^ in October, 1740, 
left his daughter, the archduchess Maria Theresa, heiress of 
bis throne and possessions. Young, beautiful, and endowed 
with qualities ct the highest order, she was surrounded with 
enemies whose envy and ambition would have despoiled her 
of her splendid rights. Fi^ederick of Prussia^ sumamed the 
Great, in honor of his abilities rather than his sense of justice, 
the electors of Bavaria and Saxon^, «nd the kings of Spain 
and Sardinia, all pressed forward to the spoliation of an in- 
heritance which seemed a fair play for all comers. But Maria 
Theresa, first joining her husband, duke Francis of Lorraine, 
in her sovereignty, but without prejudice to it, under the title 
of co-regent, took an attitude truly heroic. When every thing 
seemed to threaten the dismemberment of her states, she 
threw herself upon the generous fidelity of her Hungarian 
subjects with a dignified resplutioii that has few examples. 
There was imperial grandeur even in her appeal to their 
compassion. The results were electrical ; and the whole tide 
of fortune was rapidly turned. 

England and Holland were the first to come to the aid of 
the young and interesting empress. George II., at the head 
of his army, gained the victory of Dettingen, in support of her 
quarrel, in 1743 ; the states-general having contributed 20,000 
men and a large subsidy to her aid. I^ouis XV. resolved to 
throw his whole influence into the scale against these gener- 
ous efibrts in the princess's favor ; and he invaded the Austrian 
Netherlands in the following year. Marshal Saxe commanded 
under him, and at first carried eveiy thing before him. Hol- 
land, having furnished 20,000 troops and six ships of war to 
George II. on the invasion of the young pretender, was little 
in a state to oppose any formidable resistance to the enemy 
that threatened her own frontiers. The repuWic, wholly at- 
tached for so long a period to pursuits of peace and commerce, 
had no longer good generals nor effective armies ; nor could 
it even put a fleet of any importance to sea. Yet with all 
these disadvantages it would not yield to the threats nor the 
demands of France ; resolved to risk a new war rather than 
succumb to an enemy it had once so completely humbled and 
given the law to. 

Conferences were opened at Breda, but interrupted almost 
as soon as commenced. Hostilities were renewed. The 
memorable battle of Fontcnoy was offered and gloriously fought 
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by the allies ; accepted and spendidly won by the French. 
Never did the English and Dutch troops act more nobly in 
concert than on this remarkable occasion. The valor of the 
French was not less conspicuous ; and the success of the day 
was in a great measure decided by the Irish battalions, sent, 
by the lamentable politics of those and much later days, to 
swell the ranks and gain the battles of £nglaiid*s enemies. 
Marshal Saxe followed up his advantage the following year, 
taking Brussels and many other towns. Almost the vmole of 
the Austrian Netherlands being now in the power of l/mis 
XV., and the United Provinces again exposed tdinvasion and 
threatened with danger, tiiey had onee more recourse to the 
old expedient of the elevation of the house of Orange, which 
in times of imminent peril seemed to present a never-fiuling 
psQladium. Zealand wais the first to give the impulsioa; the 
other provinces soon followed the example ; and William IV. 
was proclaimed stadtholder and captain-general, amidst the 
almost unanimous rejoicings of atl. These dimities were socm 
after declared hereditary both in the male and female line of 
succession of the house of Orwige Nassau. 

The year 1748 saw the termination of the brDliant cam- 
paigns of Ipub XV. during this bloody war of eight years' 
continuance. The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, definitively 
signed on the 18th of October, put an end to hostilities; Maria 
Theresa was established in her rights and power ; and Europe 
saw a fair balance of the nations, which gave promise of se> 
curity and peace. But the United Provinces, when scarcely 
recovering from struggles which ' had so checked their pros- 
perity, were employ^ in new and universal ^ef and anxiety 
by the death of their young stadtholder, which happened at 
the Hague, October 13, 1751. He had long been kept oat 
of the government, though by no means deficient in thie talents 
suited to his station. - His son, William V.) aged but three 
years and a half^ succeeded him, under the guardianship c^ 
his mother, Anne of England, daughter of George IL a prin- 
cess represented to be of a proud and ambitious temper, who 
immediately assumed a high tone of authority in the state.* 

The war of seven years, which agitated the north of Eu- 
rope, and deluged its plains with blood, was almost liie only 
yone in which the republic was able to preserve a strict neu- 
trality throughout But this happy state of tranquillity was 
not, as on former occasions, attended hy that prodigious in- 
crease of commerce, and that accumulation of wealth, which 
had so often astomshed the world. Differing with England 

on the policy which led the latter to weaken and humihate 
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France, jealousies sprung up between the two countries, and 
Dutch commerce became ^e object of ttie most vexatious 
and injurious efibrts on the part of England. Remonstrance 
was vain ; resistance impossible ; and the decline of the re- 
public hurried rapidly on. The Hanseatic towns,, the Ameri- 
can colonies, the northern states of Europe, and France 
itself^ all entered into the rivalry with Holland, in which, 
however, England carried off the most important prizes. Sev- 
eral private and petty encounters took place between the 
vessels of England and Holland, in consequence of the pre- 
tensions of the former to the right of search ; and had the 
republic possessed the ability S former periods, and the 
taints of a Tromp or a De Ruyter, a new war would no 
doubt have been the result But it Was forced to submit ; and 
a degrading but irritating tranquillity was the consequence 
for several years ; the national feelings receiving a salvo for 
home-decline by some extension of colonial settlements in 
the East, in which the island of Ceylon was included. 

In the midst of this inglorious state of things, and the do- 
mestic abundance which was the only compensation for the 
gradual loss of national influence, the installation of William 
V. in 1766 ; his marriage with the princess of Prussia, niece 
of Frederick the Great, in 1768 ; and the birth of two sons, the 
eldest on the 24th of August, 1772 ; successively took place. 
Magnificent f<§tes celebrated these events ; the satisfied citi- 
zens little imagining, amid their indolent rejoicings, the dis- 
mal futurity of revolution and distress which was silently but 
rapidly preparing for their country. 

Maria Theresa, reduced to widowhood Jby the death of her 
husband, whom she had elevated to the imperial dignity by 
the title of Francis I., continued for a, while to rule smgly 
her vast possessions ; and had profited so little by the suror- 
ings of her own early reign, that she joined in tbe iniquitous 
dismemberment of Poland, which has left an indelible stain 
on her memory, and on that of Frederick of Prussia and 
Catharine of Russia. In her own dominions she was adored ; 
and her name is' to this day cherished in Belgium among the 
dearest recollections of the people. 

The impulsion given to the political mind of Europe by the 
revolution in North America was soon felt in the Nether- 
lands. The wish for reform was not merely confirmed to the 
people. A memorable instance was offered by Joseph IL, son 
and successor of Maria Theresa, that sovereigns were not 
only susceptible of rational notions of change, but that the 
infection of radical extravagance could penetrate even to the 
imperial crown. Disgusted by the despotism exercised by 
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the clergy of Belgiom, Joseph commenced his rei^ by mea- 
sures that at oDce roused a desperate spirit of hostility in the 
priesthood, and soon spread among the bigoted mass of the 
pec^le, who were wholly subservient to their wilL Miscal- 
culating his own power, and undervaluing that of the priesfta^ 
the emperor issued decrees and edicts with a sweeping vio- 
lence that shocked every prejudice and roused every passioD 
perilous to the country. Toleration to the Protestants, eman- 
cipation of the clergy from the papal yoke, refbrmation in the 
sj^stem oi theological instructicHi, were among the whdesale 
measures of the emperor's enthusiasm, so imprudently at- 
tempted and so virulently opposed. 

But ere the deep-sown seeds of bigotry ripened to rev<dt, 
or produced the fruit of active resistance in Belgium, HoUand 
haa to endure the mortification of another war with Fln gland. 
The republic resolved on a futile imitation of the northern 
powers, who had adopted the difficult and anomalous system 
of an armed neutrality, for the prevention of English domina- 
tion on the seas. The right of search, so proudly established 
by this power, was not likely to be wrenched from it by mani- 
festoes or remonstrances ; and Holland was not capable of a 
more effectual warfare. In the year 1781, St Eustache, 
Surinam, Essequlbo, aiid Demerara, were taken by Briti^ 
valor ; and in the following year several of the Dutch cdo- 
nies in the E>ist, well fortified but ill defended, also fell into 
the hands of England. Almost the whole of those colonies, 
the remnants of prodigious power acquired by such incalcu- 
lable instances of enterprise and courage, wei% one by one 
assailed and taken. But this did not sifl&ce for the satis&c- 
tion of English objects in the prosecution of the war. It was 
also resolved to deprive Holland of the Baltic trade. A squad- 
ron of seven vessels, commanded by Sir Hyde Parker, was 
encountered on the Dogher Bank l^ a squadron of Dutch 
ships of the same force under admiral Zoutman. An action 
of four hours was maintained with all the ancient courage 
which made so many of the memorable sea-fights between 
Tromp, De Ruyter, Blake, and Monk, drawn battles. A 
storm separated the combatants, and saved the honor c^each; 
for both had suffered alike, and victory had belonged to 
neither. The peace of 1784 terminated this short, but, to 
Holland, fatal war ; the two latter years of which had been, 
in the petty war&re of privateering, most disastrous to the 
commerce of the republic. Negapatam on the coast of Caro* 
nfiandel, and the free navigation of the Indian seas, were 
ceded to England, who occupied the other various coloiues 
taken during the war. 
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Opinion was now rapidly opening out to that spirit of in- 
tense inquiry which arose in France, and threatened to sweep 
before it not Only aU that was corrupt, but every thing that 
tended to corruption. It is in the very essence of all kmds of 
power to have that tendency, and, if not checked by salutary 
means, to reach that end. But the reformers of the last cen- 
tury, new in the desperate practice of. revolutions, seeing its 
necessity, but ignorant of its nature, neither did nor could 
place bounds to the careering whirlwind that they raised. 
The well-meaning but intemperate changes essayed by Jo- 
seph n. in Belgium had a considerable share in the develop- 
ment of free principles, although they at first seemed only to 
excite the resistance of bigotry and strengthen the growth 
of superstition. Holland was always alive to those feelings 
of resistance to established authority which characterize re- 
publican opinions; and the general discontent at the result 
of the war with England gave a good excuse to the pretended 
patriotism which only wanted change, while it professed re- 
form. The stadtholder saw clearly the storm which was 
gathering, and which menaced his power. Anxious for the 
present, and uncertain for the future, he listened to the sug- 
gestions of England, and resolved to secure and extend hy 
foreign force the rights of which he risked the loss from do- 
mestic faction. 

In the divisions which were now loudly proclaimed among 
the states, in favor of, or opposed to the house of Orange, the 
people, despising all new. theories which they did not com- 
prehend, took open part with the family so closely connected 
with every practical feeling of good which their country had" 
yet known. The states of Holland soon proceeded to mea- 
sures of violence. Resolved to limit the power of th'e stadt- 
holder, they deprived him of the command of the garrison of 
the Hague, and of all the other troops of the province ; and, 
shortly afterwards, declared him removed from all his em- 
ployment& The violent disputes and vehement discussions 
consequent upon this measure, throughout the republic, an- 
nounced ah inevitable commotion. The advance of a Prus- 
sian army towards the frontiers inflamed the passions of one 
party, and strengthened the confidence of the other. An in- 
cident which now happened brought about the crisis even 
sooner than was expected. The princess of Orange left her 
palace at Loo to repair to the Hague ; and traveling with 

treat simplicity and slightly attended, she was arrest^ and 
etained by a military post on the frontiers of the province 
of Holland. The neighboring magistrates of the town of 
Woesden refused her permission to continue her journey, 
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and forced her to return to Loo under such aurveUianee as 
was usual with a prisoner of state. The stadtholder and &e 
English ambassador loudly complained of this outrage. The 
complaint was answered by the immediate advance of tiie 
duke of Brunswick, with 20,000 Prussian soldiers. Some 
demonstrations of resistance were made by the astoni^ied 
par^ whose outrageous ccaiduct had provoked the measure; 
but m three weeks' time the whole of tiie republic was in per- 
fect ob^ience to the authority of the stadtholder, who re- 
sumed all his iunctions of chief magistrate, with the additional 
induence which was sure-to result from a vain and unjusti- 
fiable attempt to reduce his former power.* 

By this time, the discontent and agitation in Belgium bad 
attamed a most formidable height. The attempted reforma- 
tion in religion and judicial abuses persisted in by the empe- 
ror, were represented, by a party whose existence was com- 
promised by reform, as nothing less than sacrilege and tyranny, 
and blindly rejected by a people still totally unfitted for nr 
tional enlightenment in points of faith, or practices of civili- 
zation. Remonstrances and strong complaints were soon 
succeeded by tumultuous assemblages and open insurrectian. 
A lawyer of Brussels, named Vander Noot, put himself at 
the head of the malcontents. The states-general of Brabant 
declared the new measures of the emperor to be in opposition 
to the constitution and privileges of |iie country. The other 
Belgian provinces soon followed this example. The prince 
Albert of Saxe-Teschen, and the archduchess Maria Theresa, 
his wife, were at this period joint governors-general of the 
Austrian Netherlands. At the burst of rebellion, they at- 
tempted to temporize ; but this only strengthened the revdu- 
tionary' party, while the emperor wholly disapproved their 
measures, and recalled them to Vienna^ 

Count Murray was now named governor-general ; and it 
was evident that the future fate of the provinces Was to de- 
pend on the issue of civil war. Count Trautmansdorf? the 
imperial minister at Brussels, and general D' Alton, who com- 
manded the Austrian troops, took a liigh tone, and evinced a 
peremptory resolution. The soldiery and the citizens soon 
came into contact on many points ; and blood was spilt at 
Brussels, Mechlin, and Antwerp. 

The provincial states were convoked, for the purpose of 
voting the usual subsidies. Brabant, after some opposition, 

* We reffret to be beyond the reach of Mr. EJIis's intereeting bat anpab- 
liahed work, detailing the particulars of this revolution. The former peniMl 
of a copy of it only leaves a recollection of its admirable style and tlie lead- 
ing facts, but not of the details with sufficient accuracy to justify more tbaa 
a general reference to the work itself. 
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ocmsented ; but the states of Hainault unanimously refused 
the vote. The emperor saw, or supposed, that the necessity 
$nr decisive measures was now inevitable. The refractory 
states were dissolved, and arrests and imprisonments were 
multiplied in all quarters. Vander Noot, who had escaped to 
England, soon returned to the Netherlands, and established a 
committee at Breda, which conferred on him the imposing 
title of agent plenipotentiary of the people of Brabant He 
hoped, under this authority, to interest the English, Prussian, 
and Dutch governments in favor of his views; but his pro- 
posals were coldly received : Protestant states had little sym- 
pathy for a people whose resistance was excited, not by tyran- 
nical e^rts against freedom, but by broad measures of civil 
and religious reformation ; the only fault of which was their 
attempted application to minds wholly inc(»npetent to com- 
prehend their value. 

Left to themselves, the Belgians soon gave a display olP 
that energetic valor which is natural to them, and which 
would be entitled to still greater admiration had it been 
evinced in a worthier cause. During the fermentation which 
led to a general rising in the provinces, on the impulse of 
faiutic zeal, the truly enlightened portion of the people con- 
ceived the project of raising, on the ruins of monkish super- 
stition and anstocratical power, an edifice of constitutional 
freedom. Vonck, also an advocate of Brussels, took the lead 
in this splendid design ; and he and his Mends proved them- 
selves to have reached the level pf that true enlightenment 
which distinguished the close of tiie eighteenth century. But 
the Vonckists, as they were called, formed but a small mi- 
nority compared with the besotted mass ; and, overwhelmed 
bv fimaticism on the one hand, and despotism on the other, 
they were unable to act effectually for the public good. Van- 
der Mersch, a soldier of fortune, and a man of considerable 
talents, who had raised himself f^om the ranks to the com- 
mand of a regiment, and had been formed in the school of the 
seven years' war, was appointed to the command of the par 
triot forces. Joseph II. was declared to have forfeited his 
sovereignty in Brabant ; and hostilities soon commenced, by 
a rejrular advance of the insurgent army upon that province. 
Vander Mersch displayed consummate ability in this crisis, 
where so much depended upon the prudence of the military 
chief He made no rash attempt, to which commanders are 
* sometimes induced by reliance upon the enthusiasm of a 
newly revolted people. He, however, took the earliest aife 
opportunity of oommg to blows with the enemy ; and, having 
cleverly induced the Austrians to follow him into the very 

X 
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streets of tbe town of Tnrnhout, be there entered oa a bloodf 
contest, and finally defeated the imperialists with considera- 
ble loss. He next manoeuvred with grreat ability, and sac- 
ceeded in making his way into the province of Flanders, took 
Ghent by assault, and soon reduced Bruges, Ypres, and Os- 
tend. At the news of these successes, the governors-general 
quitted Brussels in all haste. The states of FUmders assem- 
bled, in junction with those of Brabant Both provinces were 
freed from the presence of the Austrian troops. Vander Noot 
and the committee of Breda made an entrance into Brussels 
with all the pomp of royalty : and in the early part of the 
following year (1790) a treaty of union was signed by the 
seven revolted provinces, now fbrmed into a confederation 
under the name of the United Belgian States.'" 

All the hopes arising from these brilli^t events, were soon, 
however, to be blighted by the scorching heats <^ factum. 
Joseph n., whose temperament appears to have been tod sen- 
sitive to support the shock of disappointment in plans which 
sprunff from the purest motives, saw, in addition to this ecio- 
cessfiu insurrection against his power, his beloved sister, the 
queen of France, menaced with the horrors of an inevitable 
revolution. His over-sanguine expectations of successfblly 
rivalling the glory of Fr^erick and Catharine, and the ill 
success of his war against the Turks, all tended to break down 
his enthusiastic spirit, which only wanted the elastic resist- 
ance of fortitude to have made him a great character. He 
for some time sunk into a profound melancholy ; and expired 
on the 20th of January, 1791, accusing his Belgian subjects 
of having caused his premature death. 

Leopold, the successor of his brother, displayed much sa- 
gacity and moderation in the measures which he adopted for 
9ie recovery of the revolted provinces: but their internal 
disunion was the best ally of the new emperor. The violent 
party which now ruled at Brussels, had ungratefiilly forgot- 
ten the. eminent services of Vander Mersch, and accused him 
of treachery, merely from his attachment to the noble yievirs 
and principles of the widely-increasing party of the Vonck- 
ists. Induced by the hope of reconciling the opposing parties, 
he left his army in Namur, and imprudently ventured into 
the power of general Schoenfeld, who commanded the troops 
of the states. Vander Mersch was instantly arrested and 
thrown into prison, where he Imgered for months, until set 
free by the overthrow of the foction he had raised ta power rf 
but he did not recover his liberty to witness the realizati<»i 
of his hopes for that of his country. The states-general, in 

• De amet. t Feller's Journal. 
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their triumph over all that was truly patriotic, occupied them- 
selves solely in contemptible labors to establish the monkish 
absurdities which Joseph had suppressed. The overtures of 
the new emperor were rejected with scorn ; and, as might 
be expected &om this combination of bigotry and rashness, 
the imperial troops under general Bender marched quietly to 
the conquest of the whole country ; town after town opening 
their gates, while Vander Noot and his partisans betool^ them- 
selves to rapid and disj^raceiul flight. On the 10th of De- 
cember, 1791, the ministers of the emperor concluded a con- 
vention with those of England, Russia, and Holland (which 
powers guarantied its execution,) by which Leopold granted 
an amnesty for all past offences, and confirmed to all his re- 
€»>vered provinces their ancient ccSistitution and privileges : 
and, thus returning' under the domination of Austria, Bel- 
gium saw its best chance for successfully following the noble 
example of the United Provinces paralyzed by the short- 
sighted bigotry which deprived the national courage of all 
moral force. 

Leopold enjoyed but a short time the fruits of his well- 
measured indulgence: he died almost suddenly, March 1, 
1^92 ; and was succeeded by his son Francis XL, whose &te 
it .was to see those provinces of Belgium, which had cost his 
ancestors so dnany struggles to maintain, wrested for ever 
from the imperial power. Belgium presented at this period 
an aspect of^ paramount interest to the world ; less owmg to 
its intrinsic importance, than to its becoming at once the 
point of cont^ between the contending powers, and tlie 
theatre of the terrible struggle between republican France 
and the monarchs she braved and battled with. The whole 
combinations of European policy were staked on the question 
of the French possession of this country.* 

This war between France and Austria began its earliest 
operations on the very first days after the accession of Francis 
IL Tlie victory of Jemappes, gained by Bumouriez, was the 
first great event of the campaign. .The Austrians were on 
all sides driven out. Dumouriez made his triumphal entry 
into Brussels on the 13th of November: and immediately 
after the occupation of this town, the whole of Flanders, Bra^ 
bant, and Hainault, with the other Belgian provinces, were 
subjected to France. Soon aflerwarcS several pretended 
deputies from the Belgian people hastened to Paris, and im- 
plored the conventicm to grant them a share of that liberty 
and. equality which was to confer such inestimable blessings 
. — -, . • — — f 

* AbM da Pradt, de la Belgique, p. 0. 
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on France. VarkniB decrees were iseaed in coasetjnence ; 
and after the mockery of a public chc^ce, hurried on m seve- 
ral of the towns bv hired jacobins and well-paid patriots^ the 
incorporation of the Austrian Netherlands with the French 
republic was formally pronounced.* 

The next campaign destroyed this whole fabric c€ revolu- 
tion. Dumouriez, beaten at Nerwinde by the prince oi Saze 
Coboinj^, abandoned not only his last year's omquest, but fled 
from his own army to pass the remainder of his life on a 
foreign sml, and leave his reputaticm a doubtful legacy to hm* 
tory. Belgium, once again in the possession of Austria, was 
placed under the government of the archduke Cfaaries, the 
emperoi^s brother, who was destined to a very brief continn- 
ance in this jwecarious authority. 

During this and the succeeding year the war was continued 
with unbroken perseverance and a constant fluctuation in its 
results In the various battles which were fought, and the 
sieges which took place, the English lirmy was, as usaal, in 
the foremost ranks, under the duke of York, second son of 
George III. The prince oi Orange, at the head of the Dutch 
troops, proved his inheritance of the valor which seems inee« 
parable from the name of Nassau. The archduke Charles 
kud the foundation of his subsequent high reputation. Hie 
emperor Francis himself fought valiantly at ihe head of his 
troops. But all the coalesc^ courage of these princes and 
their armies could not effectually stop the progress ^the re- 
publican arms. The battle of Fleums rendered the French 
completely masters of Belgium ; and the representatives of 
the city of Brussels once more repaired to the national con- 
vention of France, to solicit the reincorporation of the two 
countries. This was not, however, finally pronounced till the 
Ist of October, 1795, by which time the violence of an arbi- 
trary government had given the people a sample of what they 
were to expectf The Austrian Netherlands and the province 
of Liege were divided into nine departments, forming an in* 
tegral part of the French republic; and this^tiew state of 
things was consolidated by the preliminaries of peace, signed 
at I^ben in Styria, between the French general Bonaparte 
and the archduke Charles, and confirmed by the treaty c^ 
Campo>Formio <m the 17th of October, 1797. 

•OeSmet. fDeBiMt, 
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CHAP. XXIL 
1704—1813. 

FROM THE INVASION OP HOLLAND BY THE FRENCH TO THE 
RETURN OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

WHn«E the fate of Belgium was decided on the plains of 
FleumS) Pichegru prepared to carry the triumphant arms of 
France into the heart of Holland. He crossed the Meuse at 
the head: of 100,000 men, and soon gained possession of most 
of the chief places of Flanders. An unusually severe winter 
was setting in; but a circumstance which in common cases 
retards the operations of war was, in the present instance, the 
means of hurrying on the conquest on which the French 
pcneral was bent. The arms of the sea, which had hitherto 
Seen the best defences of Holland, now became solid masses 
of ice ; battle-fields, on which the soldiers manoeuvred and 
the artillery thundered, as if the laws of the elements were 
repealed to hasten the &11 of the once proud and long flour- 
ishing republic. Nothing could/arrest the ambitious ardor of 
the invaders. The duke of York and his brave army resisted 
to the utmost; but, borne down by numbers, he was driven 
firom position to position. Batteries, cannons, and magazines, 
were successively taken ; and Pichegru wiis soon at Ihe terra 
of his brilliant exploits. 

But Holland speedily ceased to be a scene of war^e. The 
discontented portion of the citizens, now the majority, re- 
joiced to retaliate the revolution of 1787 by another, received 
the Pronch as liberators. Reduced to extremity, yet still 
capable by the aid of his allies of making a long and des- 
perate resistance, the stadtholder took the nobler resolution 
of saving his fellow-citizens from the horrors of prolonged 
warfare. He repaired to the Hague ; presented himself in 
the assembly of the states-general ; and solemnly deposited in 
their hands the exercise of the supreme power, which he 
fimnd he could no longer wield but to entail misery and ruin 
on his conquered country. After this splendid instance of true 
patriotism and rare virtue, he quitted Holland and took ref- 
uge in England. The states-general dissolved a national as- 
sembly installed at the Hague ; and, the stadtholderate abol- 
ished, the United Provinces now changed their form of gov- 
ernment, their long-cherished institutions, and their very 
name, and were christened the Batavian Republic. 

Assurances of the most flattering nature were profusely 
showered <m the new state, bv the sister republic which had 
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gflectH tlus new revcdiitiaii. Bat tiie firet measiire of re^ 
maentkn was the neceasky of pajn^g ^ ^^ reco vere d in* 
depeuleoce, which wu e&cted fiir the som of 100,000,000 
flonns.* The new constitotion wis almost entirely raodeUed 
on that of France, and the promised independence soon he- 
came a state of depkRiihle snfl^ring and virtoal slavery. In- 
calcolahle evils were the portion (^Holland in the part idiicfa 
she was forced to take in the war between France and £bgf- 
land. Her marine was nearly aimihilated, and some of her 
most valnaUe po mpiw a amr in de Indies ravished fiom her fay 
the British arras. She was at the sune time obliged to cede 
to her aHy the whole of Botch Flandera^ Maestri^t, Yenloo^ 
and their dependencies; and to render fiee and comoMn to 
hoth nations the navigation of the Rhine, the Heose, and the 
Scheldt. 

The internal situatiim of the nnfortanate republic was de- 
plorable. Under the weight of an enormoos and daily in- 
creasing d^t, all the resources of trade and industry were 
paralyzed. Universal misery took place €€ c^ndence, and 
not even the consolation of a free oonstitation remained to 
the people. They vamly sought that blessing from eadi new 
fiovemm^it of the country whose destinies they followed, 
but whose advantages they did not share. They saw them- 
selves successively governed by the states^nenaal, a natinnal 
assembly, and the d&ectory. mtt these e^emeial anthorities 
had not sufficient weight to give the naticxi domestic ha,ppi- 
nesB, nor consideration among the other powers. 

On the 11th of October, 1797, the English admiral So* 
Adam Duncan, with a superior force, encountered the Dntdi 
fleet under De Winter off Camperdown ; and in epite of the 
bravery of the latter he was teikea pristmer, with nine ships 
of the line and a frigate. An expediti(»i on an expensive 
scale was soon after fitted out in Ekigland, to co-operate with 
a Russian force for the establishment of the house of Orange. 
The Helder was the destination of this armam«[it, which was 
commanded by Sir Ralph Abercrombie. l^e duke d Yoik 
soon arrived in the Texel with a considerable reinforcement 
A series of severe and well-contested actions near Bergen 
ended in the defeat of the allies, and the abandonment of the 
enterprise ; the only success of which was the capture of the 
remams of the Dutch fleet, which was safely conveyed to 
England. 

From this period tiie weight of French oppression became 
every day more intolerable m Holland. Ministers, generals^ 
and every other species of frmctionaiy, with swarms of minor 

*Cbad. 
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trraats, while treating the country as a conquered province, 
deprived it of all share in the brilliant though cnequered 

f lories gained by that to which it was subservient The 
lutch were robbed of national independence and personal 
freedom. While the words 'liberty' and 'equality' were 
everywhere emblazoned, the French ambassador assumed an 
almost oriental despotism. The language and forms of a free 
government were used only to sanction a foreign tvranny ; 
and the Batavian republic, reduced to the most hopeless and 
degraded vtate, was in &ct but a forced appendage chained to 
the triumphal car of France. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, creating by the force of his prodi- 
gious talents the circumstances of which infbri<M* minds are 
but the creatures, now rapidlv rose to the topmost height of 
power. He not only towered above the mass of prejudices 
which long custom had legalized, but spumed the multitude 
by whom these prejudices had been overthrown. Yet he 
was not of the first order of great minds ; for he wanted that 
grand principle of self-control which is the supreme attribute 
of greatness. Potent, and almost irresistible in every con- 
flict with others, and only to be vanquished bji^'his own acts, 
he possessed many of tne higher qualities of genius. He 
was rapid, resolute, and daring, filled with contempt for the 
littleness of mankind, yet momding every atom which com- 
posed that littleness to purposes at utter variance with its 
nature. In defiance of the first essence of republican theory, 
he built himself an imperial throne on the crushed privileges 
of a prostrate pe(^le ; and he lavished titles and disfnities On 
men raised from its very dregs, witii a profusion wnich made 
nobility a by-word of scorn. Kingdoms were created for his 
brothers and his friends ; and the Batavian republic was made 
a monarchy, to give Louis a dignity, or at least a title, like 
the rest 

The character of Louis Bonaparte was ^ntle and amiable, 
his manners easy and afiable. He entered on his new rank 
with the best intentions towards the country which lie was 
sent to reififn over ; and though he felt acutely when, the peo 
pie refused him marks of respect and applause, which was 
frequenUy the case, his temper was not soured, and he con- 
ceived no resentment He endeavored to merit popularity; 
and though his power was scanty, his efbrts were not wholly 
unsuccessful. He labored to revive the ruined trade, which 
he knew to be the staple of Dutch prosperity : but the mea^ 
sures springing from this praiseworth3r motive were totally 
opposed to the policy of Napoleon ; and in proportion as Louis 
made firiends and partisans among his subjects, he excited 
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bitter enmity in his imperial brother. Louis was so avene 
from the continental system, or exclusion of British maaofte- 
tures, that during^ his short rei^ every facility was given to 
his subjects to elude it, even in defiuice of the orders con- 
veyed to him from Paris through the medium of the French 
ambassador at the Hague.* He imposed no restraints oo 
public opinion, nor would he establish the odious system of 
espionage cherished hy the French police : but he was fickle 
in his purposes, and prodigal in his expenses. The prt^^ue- 
ness of his expenditure was very offensive to the Dutch no- 
tions of re^ctability in matters of private finance, and in- 
jurious to the existing state of the public means. The tyr- 
anny of Napoleon became soon quite insupportable to him ; 
so much so, that it is believed that had the ill-fiLted 'Rn g'lii^ 
expedition to Walcheren in 1609 succeeded, and the ajrmy 
advanced into the country, he would have declared war 
against Franccf After an ineffectual struggle of more than 
three years, he chose rather to abdicate his throne than re- 
tain it under the degrading conditions of proconsulate sub- 
serviency. This measure excited considerable regret, and 
much esteem *for the man who preferred the retirement of 
private life to the meanness of regal slavery. But Louis 
lefl a galling memento of misplaced magnificence, in an in- 
crease of 90 millions of florins (about 9 millions sterling) to 
the already oppressive amount of the national debt of the 
Country. 

The annexation of Holland to the French empire was im- 
mediately pronounced by Napoleon. Two thirds of the na- 
tional debt were abolished, the conscription law was intro- 
duced, and the Berlin and Milan decrees against the intro- 
duction of British manufactures were rigidly enforced. The 
nature of the evils inflicted on the Dutch people by this an- 
nexation and its consequences demands a somewhat minute 
examination. Previous to it all that part of the territory of 
the former United Provinces had been ceded to France. Tlie 
kingdom of Holland consisted of the departments of the 
Zuyder Zee, the mouths of the Maese, the Upper Yssel, the 
mouths of the Yssel, Friesland, and the Western and Eastern 
Ems ; and tlie population of the whole did not exceed 1,800,000 
souls. Wlien Louis abdicated his throne, he left a military 
and naval force of 18,000 men, who were immediately taken 
into the service of France ; and in three years and a half 
after that event this number was increased to 50,000, by the 
operation of the French naval and military code : thus about 
a thirty-sixth part of the whole population was employed in 

* Cbad. p. IS. t I<lein. p. 14. 
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The fi>rces included in the maritimo eonscriptioa 
vref e wholly emplc^ed in the nav^. The national guards 
ivere on constant duty in the garrisons or naval establish- 
ments. The cohorts were by law only liable to serve in the 
interior of the French empire ; — ^that is to say, from Ham- 
Imi^gh to Rome : but after the Russian campaign, this limita- 
tion WBB disregarded, and they formed a part of Napoleon's 
army at the battle of Bautzen. 

Tlie conscription laws now began to be executed with the 
greatest rigor; and though the strictest justice and impar- 
tiality were observed in Sie ballot and other details of this 
most oppressive measure, yet it has been calculated that, on 
an average, nearly one-half of the male population of the age 
of twenty years was annually taken off. The conscripts were 
told that their service was not to extend b^ond the term of 
five years; but as few instances occurred of'^a French soldier 
being discharged without his being declared un£t for service, 
it was always considered in Holland that the service of a con- 
script was tantamount to an obligation during life. Besides, 
the regulations respecting the conscription were annually^ 
<dianged, by which means the code became eath year more 
intricate and confltsed ; and as the explanation of any doubt 
rested with the functionaries, to whom the execution of the 
law was confided, there was little chance of their construc- 
tions mitigating its severity. 

But the conscription, however galling, was general in its 
operation. Not so the formation of the emperor's guard of 
hoDor, The members of this patrician troop were chosen 
fix)m the most noble and opulent families, particularly those 
who were deemed inimical to the French connexion. The 
selection depended altogether on the {>refect, who was sure 
to name those most obnoxious to his political or personal dis- 
like,' without regard to their rank or occupation, or even the 
state of their h^th. No exemption was admitted — ^not even 
to those who from mental or bodily infirmity, or other cause, 
had been declared unfit for general military duty. The vic- 
tims were forced to the mockery of volunteering their ser- 
vices ; obliged to provide themselves with horses, arms, and 
accoutrements ; and when arrived at the dep6t appointed for 
their assembling, considered probably but as hostages for the 
fidelity of their relatives. 

The various taxes were laid on and levied in the most op- 
pressive manner ; those on land usually amounting to 25, and 
thoe^ on houses to 30 per cent, of the clear annual rent 
Other direct taxes were levied on persons and movable prop- 
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erty, and all were regulated on a scale of almoiat iBtoleiaUe| 
severity. The whole sum annually obtained fimn TTnUan^ fayl 
these means amounted to about 30 millicMis of florins (or Sl 
million pounds sterling,) being at the rate of about 1^ \S$. 41 1 
from every soul inhabiting the country. 

The operation of what was called the continental system 
created an excess of misery in Holland, only to be imdentDod 
by those who witnessed its lamentable results. In other coon- 
tries, Belgium for instance, where great manufactories ezkU 
ed, the loss of maritime communication was ccnnpensated by 
the exclusion of English gooda In states possessed of laige 
and fertile territories, the population which could no longer 
be employed in commerce might be occupied in agricultiual 
pursuits. But in Holland, whose manufactures were incon- 
siderable, and whose territory is insufficient to support its 
inhabitants, the destructicm of*^ trade threw innumen^e indi- 
viduals wholly out of employment, and produced a graduated 
scale of poverty in all ranks. A considerable part of the popu- 
lation had been employed in various branches of the traffic 
carried on by means of the many caiwls which ccfovejeA 
merchandise ti^om the. seaports into the interior, and ta the 
different continental markets. When the eommunication with 
^igland was cut o£^ principals and subordinates were in- 
volved in a cc»nmon ruin. 

In France, the efl^t of the continental system was some- 
what alleviated by the license trade, the exportation of vari- 
ous {ooductions forced on the rest of continental Europe, and 
the encouragement given to home manufacturea But all 
this was reversed in Holland : the few licenses granted to 
the Dutch were clogged with duties so exorbitant as to make 
them useless; the duties on one ship which entered the 
Maese, loaded with sugar and coffee, amounting to about 
50,000/. sterling. At the same time every means were used 
to crush the remnant of Dutch commerce and sacrifice the 
country to France. The Dutch troops were clothed and 
armed from French manufactories ; the frontiers were opened 
to the introduction of French commodities duty &ee; and 
the Dutch manufacturer undersold in his own market. 

The population of Amsterdam was reduced fix>m 220,000 
souls to 190,000, of which a fourth part derived their whole 
subsistence from charitable institutions, whilst another fourth 
part received partial succor from the same sources. At Haer- 
lem, where the population had been chiefly employed in 
bleaching and preparing linen made in l^bant, whole atreeta 
were levelled with the ground, and more than 500 houses 
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destroyed. At th^ Hague, at Delft, and in other towns, many 
inhabitaBts had been induced to pull down their houses, from 
Inability to keep them in repair or pay the taxes. The pre- 
8ervati(»i of the dikes, requiring an annual expense of 
600,000/. sterling, was everywhere neglected. The sea in- 
tmdated the country, and threatened to resume its ancient 
dominion. No object of ambition, no source of professional 
wealth or distinction, remained to which a Hollander could 
aspire. None could voluntarily enter the army or navy, to 
fl^t for the worst enemy of Holland. The clergy were not 
provided with a decent competency. The ancient laws of 
the country, so dear to its pride and its prejudices, were re- 
placed by the Ck)de Napoleon ; so that old practitioners had 
to recommence their studies, and young men were disgusted 
with the drudgery of learning a system which was universally 
pronounced unfit for a commercial country. 

Independent of this mass of positive ill, it must be borne in 
mind that in Holland trade was not merely a means of gain- 
ing wealth, but a passion long and deeply grafted on the na- 
tional mind: so that the Dutch felt every aggravation of 
calamity, considering themselves degraded and sacrificed by 
a power which had robbed them of all which attaches a peo- 
ple to their native land ; and, for an accumulated list of evils, 
only oflfered thein the empty glory of appertaining to the 
country which ^ave the law to a^l the nations of Europe, with 
the sole exception of England. 

Those who have considered the events noted in this history 
for the last 200 years, and followed the fluctuations of public 
opinion depending on prosperity or misfortune, will have an- 
ticipated that, in the present calamitous state of the country, 
all eyes were turned towards the family whose memory was 
revived by every pang of slavery, and associated with every 
throb for freedom. The presence of the prince of Oranee, 
William IV., who had, on the death of his father, succeeded 
to the title, though he had lost the revenues of his ancient 
house, and the re-establishment of the coimexion with Eng- 
land, were now the general desire. Some of the principal 
partisans of the house of Nassau were for some time in cor- 
respondence with his most serene highness. The leaders of 
the various parties into which the country was divided be- 
came by degrees more closely united. Approaches towards 
a better understanding were reciprocally made; and they 
ended in a general anxiety fbt the expulsion of the French, 
with the establishment of a free constitution, and a cordial 
desire that the prince of Orange should be at its head. It 
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imj be nMjr aliiiBed, tint at tibe dose of the year 1813, 
lliese vere toe mmniinoas wishes of the Dutch oatknu* 

Napoleon, kwt ia tiie labyrinlhs of his ezoihitaiit arafaftn, 
aflnrded at length a chance of redress to the Batkns he had 
ensUved. Elevated so suddenly «iid so high, he seemed aoa- 
pcoided between two influences, and onfi for ^^ther. He 
might, in a moral view, be said to have breathed badly, m a 
■tation which was beyond the atmoej^re of his na^oial 
worlds without being out of its attraction ; and having reach* 
ed the pmnade, he soon lost his balance and felL Driven 
from Russia by Ihe junction of human with elemental foree, 
in 1812, he made some grand effints in the following year to 
recover from his irremediable reversea The battles of Baut- 
zen and Lntzen were the ezpinng e£S>rts of his greatness. 
That of Leipsic put a fatal negative upon the hopes that 
sprung from the two former; and the obstinate amlntian, 
which at this epoch made him refuse the most liberal oSets 
€S the allies, was justly punished by humiliatian and defeat 
Almost all the powers of Europe now leagued against him; 
and France itself being worn out by his wastefol expenditure 
of men and money, he had no longer a chance in resistBDce. 
The empire was attacked at all points. The French troops 
in Holland were drawn off to remforce the armies in distant 
directions; and the whole military force in that countiy 
scarcely exceeded 10,000 men. The advance of the combined 
armies towards the frontiers became generally known : par- 
ties of Cossacks had entered the north of Holland in Novem- 
ber, and were scouring the country beyond the YsseL The 
UKHnent for action on the part of tiie Dutch confederate pa- 
triots had now arrived ; and it was not lost or neglected. 

A people inured to revolutions for upwards of two centu- 
ries, filled with proud recollections, and urged on by wril- 
digested hopes, were the most likely to understand the best 
period and the surest means for success. An attempt that 
might have appeared to other nations ra^, was proved to be 
wise, both by the reasonings of its auth(u« and its own re- 
sults. The intolerable tyranny of France had made the popu- 
lation not only ripe, but . eager for revolt 'Hiis dimsitkn 
was acted on by a few enter|»*ising men, at once partisans of 
the house of Change, and patriots in the truest sense of the 
word. It would be unjust to omit the mention of some of their 
names, in even this sketch of the events which sprang firani 
their courage and sagacity. Count Styrum, MessieursRepe- 

* Chad. p. 39.— [We have in all this portion of oar history taken this work 
as our ehief authcnrity ; having reason to know that it is ooaaidaed the 
most authentic record of ftelings as well as events.] 
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]aer d' Jonge^ Van Hog^idorp, Vander Duyn van Maftsdam, 
and Changuion, were the chiefe of the intrepid junta which 
j^anned and executed the bold measures of enfranchisement, 
and drew up the outlines of the constitution wMch was after- 
wazds enlarged and ratified. Their first movements at the 
Hague were totally unsupported by foreign aid. Their early 
checks from the exasperated French and ^eir over-cautious 
countrymen, would have deterred most men en^^ked in 
so perilous a venture ; but they never swerved nor shrank 
back. At the head of a force, which courtesy and policy 
called an army, of 300 national guards badly arm^, 50 citizens 
carrying fowling-pieces, 50 soldiers of the old Dutch guard, 
400 auxiliary citizens armed with pikes, and a cavalry force 
of 20 young men, the- confederates boldly proclaimed the 
prince of Orange, on the 17th of November, 1813, in their 
(^n village c^the Hague, and in the teeth of a French fbrce 
of full 10,000 men, occupying every fortress in the country. 

While a few gentlemen thus boldly came forward, at their 
own risk, with no funds but their private fortunes, and only 
aided by an unarmed populace, to declare war against the 
French emperor, they did not even know the residence of the 
exiled prince in whose cause they were now so completely 
compromised. The other towns of Holland were in a state 
of the greatest incertitude : Rotterdam had not moved ; and 
the^ intentions of admiral Kickert, who commanded there, 
were (mistakenly) supposed to be decidedly hostile to the na- 
tional cause. Amsterdam had, on the preceding day, been 
the scene of a pc^ular commotion, which however bore no 
decided character ; the rioters having been fired on by the 
national guard, no leader coming forward, and the proclama- 
tion of the magistrates cautiously abstaining from any allu- 
sion to the prince of Orange. A brave officer, captain Fakk, 
had ipade use of many strong but inefficient arguments to 
prevail on the timid corporation to declare for 3ie prince; 
the presence of a French garrison of sixty men seeming suf* 
ficient to preserve their patriotism ftom any violent excess. 

The subsequent events at the Hague, furnish an inspiring 
lesson for all people who would learn, that to be free they 
must be resolute and daring. The only hope of the confed- 
erates was from the British government, and the combined 
armies then acting in the north of Europe. But many days 
were to be lingered through before troops could be emiMirked, 
and make their way fhm England in the teeth of the easterly 
winds then prevaUing ; while a few Coasacks, hovering on 
the confines of Holland, gave the only evidence of the prox- 
imity of the allied forces. 

. Y 
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' In this erns, it was most fortjunate tfaatthe French prefect 
at the Ha^e, M. de StasBart, had stolen away on the earliest 
alarm ; and the Frendi garrison, of 400 chasBenrs, aided by 
100 well-wmed custom-honse officers, mider the command d^ 

Smextd Bouvier des Eclats, caught the contagions fears of 
e civil functionary. This ferce lutd retired to the old palace, 
—A hnilding in the centre of the town, the dep6t of all the 
arms and ammunition then at the Hague, and, from its posi- 
tion, capable o£ some defence. But tiie general and his gar- 
rison soon felt a complete panic from £e hold attitude of 
count Styrum, who made the most of his little means, and 
kept up, during the night, a prodigious clatter by his twenty 
horsemen; sentinels challenging, amidst incessant sin^ng 
and shouting, cries of " Oranje 6<wc/i/" " Viv<U Oranje!" 
and clamorous patrols of the excited citizens. At an early 
hour on the 18th, the French general demanded terms, and 
obtained permission to retire on Gorcum, his garrison being 
escorted as far as the village of Ryswick, by the twenty cav- 
aliers who composed Ihe whole mounted force of the patriots. 

Unceasing eflbrts were now made to remedy the want of 
arms and men. A quantity of pikes were rudely made and 
distributed to the volunteers, who crowded in ; and numerous 
fishing-boats were dispatched in difierent directions to infenn 
the British cruisers of the passing events. An individual 
named Pronck, an inhabitant of Schtevening, a village of the 
coast, rendered great services in this way, from his influence 
among the sailors and fishermen in the neighborhood. 

The confederates spared no exertion to increase the confi- 
dence of the people, under many contradictory and disheart- 
ening contingencies. An officer who had been dispatched 
fer advice and information to baron Bentinck, at Zwolle, who 
was in communication with the allies, returned with the dis- 
couraging news that general Bulow had orders not to, pass 
the Yssel, the allies having decided not to advance into Hol- 
land beyond the line of that river. A meeting of the ancient 
regents of the Hague was convoked by the proclamation of 
the confederates, and took place at the house of Mr. Van Ho- 
gendorp, the ancient residence of the De Witts. The wary 
magistrates absolutely refused all co-operation in the daring 
measures of the confederates, who had now the whole re- 
sponsibility on their heads, with little to cheer them on m 
thsir perilous career, but their own resolute hearts, and the 
recollection of those days when their ancestors, with odds as 
fearfiilljr against them, rose up and shivered to atoms the 
yoke or their oppressors. 

Some days of intense anxiety now elapsed ; and variom 
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incidents occurred to keep up the general excitement Re- 
inforcements come gradually in ; fio hostile measure was re- 
sorted to by the'French troops ; yet the want of success, as 
rapid as was proportioned to the first movements of the revo- 
lution, threw a gloom over alk Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
still held back; but the nomination of Messrs. Van Hogen- 
dorp and Vander Duyn Van Maasdam to be heads of the gov- 
ernment, until the arrival of the prince of Orange, and a 
formal abjuration of the emperor Napoleon, inspired new 
vigor into Uie public mind. Two nominal armies were formed, 
and two generals appointed to the command; and it is im- 
possible to resist a smile of mingled amusement and admira- 
tion, on reading the exact ^statement of the forces, so pomp- 
ously and so effectively announced as forming the armies of 
Utrecht and Gorcum. 

The first of these, commanded by major-general D'Jonge, 
consisted of 

300 Infentry, 

32 Volunteer cavalry, with ' 

2 Eight pounders. 

The latter, under the orders of major-general Swewtz Van 
Landas, was composed of 

250 of the Hague Orange guard, 
30 Prussian &serters from the French garriscHi, 
300 Volunteers, 
40 Cavalry, with 
2 Eight pounders. 

The " army of Grorcum" marched on the 22d on Rotter- 
dam ; its arrival was joyfully hailed by the people, who con- 
tributed 300 volunteers to swell its ranks. The **anmr ci 
Utrecht" advanced on Leyden, and raised the spirits of the 
people by the display of even so small a force. But still the 
contrary winds kept back all appearance of succor from Eng- 
land ; the enemy was known to meditate a general attack on 
the patriot lines from Amsterdam to Dordrecht. The bad 
state of the rc«ads still retarded the approach of the far-distant 
armies of the allies ; alarms, true and false, were spread on 
all hands, — when the appearance of 300 Cossacks, detached 
from the Russian armies beyond tjie Yssel, prevailed over the 
hesitation of Amsterdam and tlie other towns, and they at 
length declared for the prince of Orange. - 

But this somewhat tardy determination seemed to be the 
signal for various petty events, which at an epoch like that 
were magnified into transactions of the most fatal import A 
remforcement of 1500 French troops reached Gorcum from 
Antwerp: a detachment of twenty-five Dutch, with a piece 
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of caniion» were Burprued at one of the outpoets of Woerden, 
which had been previouisly evacuated by the French, and the 
recapture of the town was accompanied by eome exces8e& 
The numbers and the cruelties of the enemy were greatly ex- 
aggerated. Consternati(»i began to spread all over the coun- 
try. The French, who seemed to have recovered from their 
panic, had resumed on all sides offensive operations. The 
garrison of Gorcum inade a sortie, repulsed the force under 
general Van Landas, entered the town of Dordrecht, and le- 
vied contributions : but the inhabitants soon expelled them ; 
and the army was enabled to resume its position. 

Still the wind continued adverse to arrivals from the Eng- 
lish coast; the Cossacks, so often announced, had not yet 
reached the Hague ; and the small unsupported parties in the 
neighborhood of Amsterdam were in daily danger of being 
cut off , - • 

In this crisis the confederates were placed in a most critical 
position. On the eve of failure, and with the certainty, in 
such a result, of being branded as rebels and zealots, whose 
rashness had drawn down ruin on themselves, their fiimilies, 
and their country, it required no common share of fortitude 
to bear up against the danger that threatened them. Aware 
of its extent, they calmly and resolutely opposed it; and each 
seemed to vie vnth the others in energy and firmness. 

The anxiety of the public had reached the utmost possible 
height Every shifting of the wind was watched wiUi nerv- 
ous agitation. The road from the Hague to the sea was con- 
stantly covered with a crowd of every age and sex. Each 
sail that came in sight was watched and examined with in- 
tense interest ; and at length, on the 26th of November, a 
small boat was seen to approach the shore, and Hie inquiring 
glances oi the observers soon discovered that it contained an 
Englishman. This individual, who had come over on a mer- 
cantile adventure, landed amidst the loudest acclamation, and 
was conducted by the populate in triumph to the governor** 
Dressed in an English volunteer uniform, he showed himself 
in every part of t£e town, to the great delight of the people, 
who hailed him as the precursor and t3rpe of an army of de- 
liverers. 

The French soon retreated before the marvellous exag- 
gerations which the coming of this single Englishman gave 
rise to. The Dutch displayed great ability in the transmis- 
sicm of false intelligence to the enemy. On the ^th Mr. 
Fagel arrived from England with a letter from the prince of 
Orange, announcing his immediate C(»ning; and finally, the 
disemWbition of SXK) English marines, on the 29th, was fid- 
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lowed the next day by the landing of the prince, whose impa- 
tience to throw himself into the open arms of his country 
made him spurn every notion of risk and every reproach for 
rashness. He was received with indescribable enthusiasm. 
The generous flame rushed through the whole country. No 
bounds were set to the affectionate confidence of the nation , 
and no prince ever gave a nobler example of gratitude. Aa 
the people everywhere proclaimed William L sovereign 
prince, it was proposed that he should everywhere assume 
that title. It was, however, after some consideration, decided 
that no step of this nature should be taken till his most serene 
highness had visited the capital. On the 1st of December 
the prince issued a proclamation to his countrymen, in which 
he states his hopes of becoming, by the blessing of Providence, 
the means of restoring them to their former state of indepen- 
dence and. prosperity. "This," continued he, "is my only 
object ; and I have the satisfaction of assuring you, that it is 
also the object of the combined powers. This is particularly 
the wish of the prince regent and the British nation ; and it 
will be proved to you by the succor which tliat powerful 
people will immediately aflbrd you, and which will, I hope, 
restore those ancient bonds of aHiaace and friendship which 
were a source of prosperity and happiness to both countries.'* 
This address being distributed at Amsterdam, a proclamation, 
signed by the commissioners of the confederate patriots, was 
published there the same day : it contained the following pas- 
sages, remarkable ajs being the first authentic declaration of 
the sovereignty subsequently conferred on the prince of Or- 
ange :•— " The uncertainty which formerly existed as to the 
executive power will no longer paralyze your efforts. It is 
not William the sixth stadtholder whom the nation recalls, 
without knowing what to hope or expect from him ; but Wil- 
liam I. who offers himself as sovereign prince of this free coun- 
try." The following day, the 2d of December, the prince 
made his entry into Amsterdam, He did not, like some other 
sovereigns, enter by a breach through the constitutional liber- 
ties of his country, in imitation of the conquerors from the 
Olympic games, who returned to the city by a breach in its 
walls: he went forward borne on the enthusiastic greetings 
of his fellow-countrymen, and meeting their confidence by a 
full meainire of magnanimity. On the Sd of December he 
published an address, from which we shall quote one pora^ 
graph. — " You desire, Netherlands ! that I should be intrusted 
witn a greater share of power than I should have possessed 
but for my absence. Your confidence, your affection, offer 
me the sovereignty ; and I am called upon to accept it; since 

Y2 
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the state of my country and the situation of Europe require 
it I accede to your wishes. I overlook the difficulties which 
may attend such a measure ; I accept the offer which you 
have made me ; hut I accept it only on one condition, — that it 
shall be accompanied by a wise constitution, which shall guar- 
anty your liberties, and secure them against every attack. 
My ancestors sowed the seeds of your independence : the 
preservation of that independence shall be the constant object 
of the effi)rts of myself and those around me." 



CHAP. xxm. 

1814—1815. 

FROM THS INSTALLATION OF WILLIAM I. AS PHINCE SOVEREIGN OF 
THE NETHERLANDS TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

The regeneration of HoUaind was rapid and complete. 
Within four months, an army of 25,000 men was raised ; and 
in the midst of financial, judicial, and commercial arrange- 
ments, the grand object of the constitution was calmly and 
seriously d^Mited. A committee, consisting of jR>urteen per- 
sons of the first importance in the several provinces, fiimiaied 
the result of three months' labors in the plan of a political 
code, which was immediately printed and published for the 
^consideration of the people at large. Twelve hundred names 
were next chosen ^m among tiie most respectable house- 
holders in the difierent towns and provinces, including per- 
sons pf every religious persuasion, whether Jews or Chns* 
tians. A special commission was then formed, who selected 
from this number 600 names ; and every housekeeper was 
called on to give his vote for or against their election. A 
large majority of the 600 notables tiius chosen met at Am- 
sterdam, on the 28th of March, 1814. The following day they 
assembled with an immense concourse of people, in the great 
church, which was s^^endidly fitted up for the occasion ; aod 
then and there the prince, in an impressive speech, solemnly 
offered the constitution for acceptance or rejection. After a 
few hours* deliberation, a discharge of artillery announced to 
the anxious population that the constitution had been accepted. 
The numbers present were 483) and the votes as foUows:— 
Ayes, J . - 458 
Noes, . - - - 25. 
There were 117 members absent ; several of these were 
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kept away by unavoidable obstacles. The majority amon^ 
them was considered as dissentients ; but it was calculate 
that if the whole body of 600 had voted, the adoption of the 
constitution would Iwive been carried by a majority of five 
sixths. The dissentients chiefly objected to the power of de- 
claring war and concluding treaties of peace being vested in 
the sovereign. Some individuals urged that the Protestant 
interest was endangered by the admission of persons of every 
persuasion to all public offices ; and the Catholics complained 
that the state did not sufficiently contribute to the support of 
their religious establishments. 

Such objections as these were to be expected, from indi- 
vidual interest or sectarian prejudices. But they prove that 
the whole plan was fairly considered and solemnly adopted ; 
that so far from being the dictation of a: government, it was 
the freely chosen charter of the nation at large, offered and 
sworn to by the prince, whose authority was only exerted in 
restraining and modifying the over-ardent generosity and con- 
fidence or the people. 

Only one day more elapsed before the new sovereign was 
solemnly inaugurated^ and took the oath prescribed by the 
constitution — " I swear that first and above all things I will 
maintain the constitution of the United Netherlands, and that 
I will promote, to the utmost of my power, the independence 
of the state, and the liberty and prosperity of its inhabitants.*' 
In the eloquent simplicity of this pledge, the Dutch nation 
found an ample guarantee for their fr^dom and happiness. 
With their characteristic wisdom and moderation, they saw 
tiiat the obligation it imposed embraced every thing they 
could demand; and they joined in the opinion expressed by 
the sovereign in his inaugural address, that '* no greater de- 
jrree of liberty could be desired by rational subjects, nor any 
larger share of power by the sovereign, than that allotted to 
them respectively by the political code." 

While Holland thus resumed its place among free. nations, 
and France was restored to the Bourbons by the abdication of 
Napoleon, the allied armies had taken possession of and oc- 
cupied the remainder of the Low Countries, or those prov- 
inces distinguished by the name of Belgium (but then still 
forming departments of tlie French empire,) and the provi- 
sional government was vested in baron Vincent, the Austrian 
general. This choice seemed to indicate an intention of re- 
storing Austria to her ancient domination over the country. 
Such WBB certainly the common opinion among those who had 
no means of penetrating the secrets of Eurqiean policy at 
that important epoch. It was in fact, quite conformable to 
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the principle of statu quo ante helium, adopted towards 
France. Baron Vincent himself seemed- to have been im- 
pressed with the false notion ; and there did not exist a doubt 
throughout Belgium of the re-establisment of the old insti- 
tutions. 

But the intentions of the allied powers were of a nature 
far different. The necessity of a consolidated state capable 
of offering a barrier to French aggression on the Flemish 
frontier, was evident to the various powers who had so long 
si^ered &6m its want. By England particularly, such a field 
was required for the operations of her armies; and it was 
also the interest of that nation that Holland, whose welfare 
and prosperity are so closely connected with her own, should 
enjoy the blessings of national independence and civil liberty, 
guarantied by internal strength as well as friendly alliances. 

The treaty of Paris (30lJi May, 1814) was the first act 
which gave an open manife^tation of this principle. It was 
stipulated by its sixth article, that " HoUamd, placed under 
the sovereignty of tlie house of Orange, should receive an in- 
crease of territory." In this was ex^ained the primitive no- 
tion of the creation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, based 
on the necessity of augmenting the power of a nation which 
was destined to turn the balance' between France and Ger- 
many. The following month witnessed the execution of the 
treaty of London, which prescribed the precise nature of the 
projected increase. 

It was wholly decided, without subjecting the question to 
the approbation of Belgium, that that country and Holland 
f^ould form one tlnited State ; and tha rules of government 
in the chief branches of its administration were completely 
fixed. The prince of Orange and the plenipotentiaries of 
the great allied powers covenanted by this treaty — ^first, that 
the union of the two portions forming the kingdom of the 
Netherlands should be as perfect as possible, forming one 
state, governed in conformity with the fundamental law of 
Holland, which might be modified by common consent: 
secondly, that religious liberty, and the equal right of citizens 
of aU persuasions to fill all the employments of the state, 
should be maintained: thirdly, that the Belgian provinces 
should be fairly presented in the assembly of the states-gene- 
ral ; and that the sessions of the states in time of peace should 
be held alternately in Belgium and in Holland : fourthly and 
fifiJily, that all the commercial privileges of tiie country 
should be common to the citizens at laxse ; that the Dutch 
colonies should be considered as belongmg equally, to Bel- 
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grimn : and finally, that the public debt of the two countries, 
land the expenses of its interest, should be borne in common. 

We shaU now briefly recapitulate some striking points in 
the materials which were thus meant to be amalgamated. 
Holland, wrenched from the Spanish yoke by the genius and 
courage of the early princes of Orange, haa formed for two 
centuries an indepenaent republic, to which the extension of 
maritime commerce had given immense wealtii. The form 
of government was remarkable. It was composed of seven 
]nrovinces, mutually independent of each other. These prov- 
mces possessed during the middle ages constitutions nearly 
similar to that of England : a sovereign with limited power ; 
representatives of the nobles and C(Hnmons, whose ccmcur- 
rence with the prince was necessary for the formation of 
laws; and, finally, the existence of municipal privileges, 
which each town preserved and extended by means of its 
proper force. This state of things had known but one altera- 
tion — but that a mighty one — ^the forfeiture of Philip 11. at 
the latter end of the sixteenth century, and the total abolition 
of monarchical power. 

The remaining forms of the government were hardly 
altered ; so that the state was wholly regulated by its ancient 
usages ; and, like some Gothic edifice, its beauty and solidity 
were perfectly original, and different from the general rules 
and modem theories of surrounding nations. The country 
loved its liberty such as it found it, and not in the fashion of 
aay Utopian plan traced by some new-fangled system of politi- 
cal philosophy. Inherently Protestant and commercid, the 
Dutch abhorred every yoke but that of their own laws, of 
which they were proud even in their abuse. They held in 
particular detestation all French customs, in remembrance of 
the wretchedness they had suffered from French tyranny; 
they had unbotinded confidence in the house of Orange, from 
long experience of its hereditary virtues. The main strength 
of Holland was, in fact, in its recollections ; but these, per- 
haps, generated a germ of discontent, in leading it to expect 
a revival of all the influence it had lost, and was little likely 
to recover, in the total change of systems and the variations 
of trade. There nevertheless ren;iained sufficient capital in 
the country, and the people were sufficiently enlightened, to 
give just and extensive hope for the future which now dawned 
on ^em. The obstacles offered by the Dutch character to 
the proposed union were chiefly to be found in the dogmatical 
opinions, ccmsequent on the isolation of the country from all 
the principles that actuated other states, and particularly that 
with which it was now joined : while long-cherished senti* 
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ments of opposition to the Catholie religion was little likely 
to lead to reelings of accommodation and sympathy with its 
new fellow-citizens. 

The inhabitants of Belgium, accustomed to foreign domi- 
nation, were little shocked by the fact of the allied powers 
having disposed of their fate without consulting their wishes. 
But tijey were not so indifferent to the double discovery oi 
finding themselves the. subjects of a Dutch and a Protestant 
king. Without entering at .large into any invidious discus- 
sion on the causes of tlie natural jealousy which they felt 
towards Holland, it may suffice to state tha:t such did exist, 
and in no very moderate degree^ The countries had hitherto 
had but little community of interests with each other; and 
they formed elements so utterly discordant as to afRurd but 
slight hope that they would speedily coalesce.- The lower 
classes of the Belgian population were ignorant as weU as 
superstitious (not that these two qualities are to be considered 
as inseparable) ; and if they were averse to the Dutch, ^ey 
were perhaps not more &vorably disposed to the French and 
Austrians. The majority of the nobles may be said to have 
leant more, at this period, to the latter than to either of the 
other two people. But the great majority of the industrious 
and better informed portions of the middle orders felt difl^r- 
ently from the other two, because the;i^ had found tangible 
and positive advantages in their sulgection to France, vmich 
overpowered every sentiment of political degradation. 

We thus see there was little sympathy between the mem- 
bers of the national family. The first glance at the geo* 
graphical position of Hollfi^d and Belgium might lead to a 
belief that their interests were analogous. But we have 
traced the anomalies in government ^d religion in the two 
countries, which led to totally different pursuits and feeling 
HoUand had sacrificed manufactures to commerce. The m- 
troduction, duty free, of grain from the northern parts of 
Europe, though checking the progress of agriculture, had 
not prevented it to flourish jnaryellously, considering this 
obstacle to culture ; and, faithful to their traditional notions, 
the Dutch saw the elements of well-being oply in that liberty 
of importation which had made their harbors the marts and 
magazines of Europe. But the Belgian, to use the expres- 
sions of an acute and well-informed writer, " restricted in the 
thrall of a less liberal religion, is bounded in the narrow cir- 
cle of his actual locality. Concentrated in his home, he does 
not look beyond the limits of his native land, which he re- 
gards exclusively. Incurious, and stationary in a hafip^ ez- 
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ifltence, he has no interest in what passes beyond his own 
% doors."* 

Totally unaccustomed to the free principles of trade so 
cher^hed by the Dutch, the Belgians had found, under the 
protection of the French custom-house laws, an internal com- 
merce and. agricultural advantages, which composed their 
peculiar prosperity. They found a consumption for the pro- 
duce of their wcU-cuItivated lands, at high prices, in^ the 
neighboring provinces of France. The webs woven by the 
Belgian peasantry, and generally all the manufactures of the 
country, met no rivalry from those of England, which were 
strictly prohibited ; and being commonly superior to those of 
France, the sale Was sure and the profit considerable. 

Belgium was as naturally desirous of this state of things 
as Holland was indifferent to it ; but it could only have been 
accomplished by the destruction of free trade, and the exclu- 
sive protection of internal manufiictures. Under such dis- 
crepancies as we have thus traced in religion, character, and 
local interests, the two countries were made one; and on the 
new monarch devolved the hard and delicate task of recon- 
ciling each party in the ill-assorted match, and inspiring them 
with sentiments of mutuarmoderation^ 

Under the title of governor-general of the Netherlands 
(for his intended elevation to the throne, and the definitive 
junction of Holland and Belgium were still publicly un- 
known), the prince of Orange repaired to his new state. He 
arrived at Brussels in the month of August, 1814, and his 
first eSbit was to gain the hearts and the confidence of the 
people, though he saw the nobler and the higher orders of 
the inferior classes (with the exception of the merchants) in- 
triguing all around him for the re-establishment of the Aus- 
trian power. Petitions on this subject were printed and dis- 
tributed ; and the models of those anti-national documents 
may still be referred to in a work published at the timcf 

As soon as the moment came for promulgating the decision 
of the sovereign powers as to the actual extent of the new 
kingdom — ^that is to say, in the month of February, 1815 — 
the whole plan was made public ; and a commission, consist- 
ing of twenty-seven members, Dutch and Belgian, was form- 
ed, to consider the modifications necessary in the fundamental 
law of Holland, in pursuance of the stipulation of the treaty 
of London. After due deliberation these modifications were 

* L'AbM de Pradf. de la Belgiqne, pp. 10. 14. 
t Hittorjr of the Low Countriea, by St. Genoist. 
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fbrmed, and the great political pact was completed fat the 
final acceptance of the king and people. 

As a docoment so important merits particular consideration, 
in reference to the ibrmation of the new monarchy, we shall 
briefly condense the reasonings of the most impartial and 
well-mfi>rmed classes in the country on the constitution now 
about to be framed. Every one agreed that some radical 
chan^ in the whole form of government was necessary, and 
that Its main improvement should be the strengthening of the 
executive power. That possessed by the former stadtholders 
of Holland was often found to be too much for the chief of a 
republic, too little for the head of a monarchy.* The assem- 
bly of the states-general, as of old constructed, was defective 
in many points ; in none so glaringly so, as in that condition 
which required unanimity in questions of peace or war, and 
in the provision, from which they had no power to swerve, 
that all the taxes should be uniform. Both these stipulations 
were, of sheer necessity, continually disregarded ; so that 
the government could be carried on at all only by repeated 
violations of the constitution. In order to excuse measures 
dictated by this necessity, each stadtholder was perpetually 
oblififed to form partisans, and he thus became the hereditary 
head of a faction.! His legitimate jwwer was trifling; but 
his influence was capable of fearful increase : for the prin- 
ciple which allowed him to infringe the constitution, even on 
occasions of public good, might be easily warped into a pre- 
text for encroachments that had no bounds but his own will. 

Besides, the preponderance of the deputies &om the com- 
mercial towns in the states-sreneral caused the others to be- 
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come mere ciphers in times of peace ; only capable of clewing 
the march of aflairs, and of being, on occasions of civu dis- 
sensicms, the mere tools of whatever party possessed the 
greatest tact in turning them to their purpose.^ Hence a 
wide field was open to corruption. Uncertainty embarrassed 
every operation of the government. The Hague became an 
arena for the conflicting intrigues of every court in £nrope. 
Holland was dragged into almost every war ; and thus grad- 
ually weakened from its rank among independent nations, it 
at length fell an easy prey to the French mvaders. 

To prevent the recurrence of such evils as those, and to 
establish a kingdom on the solid basis of a monarchy, une- 
quivocal in its essence yet restrained in its prerogative, the 
constitution we are now examining was established. Accord- 
ing to the report of the commissioners who firamed it, " It is 

♦Chad. ^ tld«m ' t Mem. 
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^Hinded on the maimers and habits of the nation, on its pub» 
lie economy and its old institutions, with a disregard for the 
ei^emeral constitutions of the age. It is not a mere abstrac- 
tkm, more or less ingenious, but a law adapted to the state 
of the country in the nineteenth century. It did not recon- 
struct what was worn out by time ; but it revived all that 
was worth preserving. In such a system of laws and insti« 
tutions well adapted to each other, the members of the com- 
mission belonging to the Belgian provinces recognized tiie 
basis of their ancient charters, and the principles of their 
former liberty. They found no difficulty in adapting this law, 
so as to make it common to the two nations, united by ties 
which had been broken only for their own misfortune and 
that of Europe, and which it was once more the intere&t of 
Europe to render indissoluble.*' 

The news of the elevation of William I. to the throne was 
received in the Dutch provinces with great joy, in as &r as 
it concerned him personally ; but a joy considerably tempered 
by doubt and jealousy, as regarded their jimction with a 
country sufficiently large to counterbalance Holland, oppose 
interests to interests, and people to people. National pride 
and over-sanguhie expectations prevented a calm jud^ent 
on the existing state of Europe, and on the impossibiB^ of 
Holland, in its ancient limits, maintaining liie influence which 
it was hoped it would acquire. 

In Belgium the formation of thd new monarchy excited the 
most lively sensation. The clergy and the nobility were 
considerably agitated and not slightly alarmed; the latter 
fearing the resentment of the king for their avowed predilec- 
tion in &vor of Austria, and perceiving the destruction of 
every hope of aristocratical domination. The more elevated 
of the middle classes also saw an end to their exclusive oc- 
cupation of magisterial and municipal employments. The 
manufacturers, great and small, saw the ruin of monopoly 
staring them in the face. The whole people took fright at 
the weight of the Dutch debt,* which was considerably greater 
than that of Belgium. No one seemed to look beyond the 
present moment The advantage of colonial possessions 
seemed remote and questionable to those who possessed no 
maritime commerce ; and the pride of national independence 
was foreign to the feelings of those who had never yet tasted 
its blessmgs. 

It was m this state of public feeling that intelligence was 
received, in March, 1815, of the reappearance in France of 
the emperor Napoleon. At the head of 300 men he had taken 
the resolution, without parallel even among the grandest of 

Z 
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his own powerM conceptioim, of invading a country contain- 
ing thirty mfllions of people, girded by the protecting armies 
6F coalesced Europe, and imbued, beyond all doubts with an 
almost general objection to the former despot who now pot 
his foot on its shores, with imperial pretensions only finmded 
on the memory of his by-gone glory. His march to Paris was 
a miracle ; and the vigor of his subsequent measures redeems 
the ambitious imbecmty with which he had hurried on Xhe 
catastrophe of his previous iall. 

The flight of Louis XVm. from Paris was the sure signal 
to the kingdom of the Netherlands, in which he took rerage, 
that it was about to become the scene of another contest for 
the life or death of despotism. Had the invasion of Belgium, 
which now took place, been led on by one of the Bourbon 
family, it is probable that the priesthood, the people, and evai 
the nobility, would have given it not merely a negative sup- 
port. But the name of Napoleon was a bugbear far every 
class; and ihe efforts of the king and govenunent, which 
met with most enthusiastic support in the northern provinces, 
were seconded wiUi zeal and courage by the rest of the kmg- 
dooL 

The national force was soon in the field, under &e com- 
mand of the prince of Orange, the king's eldest son, and heir 
apparent to the throne for which he now preoared to fight 
His brother, prince Frederick, commanded a aivision under 
him. The English army, under the duke of Wellington, oc- 
cupied Brussels and the various cantonments in its n^hfacff- 
hood; and the Prussians, commanded by prince Blucher, 
were in readiness to co-operate with their sdlies on the first 
movement of the invaders. 

Napoleon, hurrying firom Paris to strike some rapid and 
decisive blow, passed the Sambre on the 15th of June, at the 
head of the French army, 150,000 strong, driving the Prus- 
sians before him beyond Charleroi and back on me plain of 
Fleurus with some loss. On the 16th was fought liie bloody 
battle of Ligny, in which the Prussians sustained a decided 
defeat ; but they retreated in eood order on the little river 
Lys, followed by mar^ai Grouchy with 30,000 men detached 
by Napoleon in their pursuit. On the same day the British 
advanced position at Quatre Bras, and the corps d*armee. 
commanded by the prince of Orange, were fiercely attacked 
by marshal "Ney ; a battalion of Belgian infantry ar^ a bri- 
gade of horse artillery having been engaged in a skirmish 
Qie preceding evening at Frasnes with the French advanced 
troops. 

The aflair of Quatre Bras was sustained with admirable 
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firmness bj the allied English and Netherland forces, against 
an enemy infinitely superior in number, and conunanded by 
one of the best generals in France. The prince of Orange, 
with only 9000 men, maintained his position till three o'clock 
in the afternoon, despite the continual attacks of marshal 
Ney, who commanded the left of the French army, consisting 
of 43,000 men."" But the interest of this combat, and the 
details of the loss in killed and wounded, are so merged in 
tlie succeeding battle, which took place on the 18th, that 
they form in most minds a combination of exploits which the 
interval pf a day can scarcely be considered to have separated. 

The 17th was occupied oy a retrograde movement of the 
allied army, directed by the duke of Wellington, fpr the pur- 
pose of taking its stand on the position he had previously 
fixed on for the pitched battle, the decisive nature of which 
his determined foresight had anticipated. Several affiiirs 
between the French and English cavalry took place during 
this movement; and it- is pretty well established that the 
enemy, flushed with the victory over Blucher of the preced- 
ing day, were deceived by this short retreat of Wellington, 
aim formed a veiy mistaken notion of its real object, or of the 
desperate reception destined for the morrow's attack. 

The battle of Waterloo has been over and over described 
and profoundly felt, until its records may be said to exist in 
the very hearts and memories of the nations. The fiery valor 
of the assault, and the unshakable firmness of the resistance, 
are perhaps without parallel in the annals of war. The im- 
mense stake depending on the result, the grandeur of Napo- 
leon's isolated efibrts against the flower of the European 
forces, and the awful responsibility resting on the head of 
their great leader, give to this conflict a romantic sublimity, 
uxuhared by all the manoeuvring of science in a hundred 
amunonplace combats of other wars. It forms an epoch in 
the history of battles. It is to the fiiU as memorable as an, 
individual event, as it is for the consequences which followed 
it It was fought by no rules, and gained by no tactics. It 
was a fair stand-up-fight on level ground, where downright 
[umnly courage was alone to decide the issue. This derogates 

nothing from the splendid talents and deep knowledge of 

le rival commanders. Their reputation for all the intricate 

lities of generalship rests on the broad base of previous 

rictories. This day was to be won by strength of nerve and 

^' Less of heart ; and a moral grandeur is thrown over its 

* Journal de Lai Caaei, t. iii. p. 396. 
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result, by the reflection that human skill had little to do 
where so much was left to Providence. 

We abstain irom entering on details of the battle. It is 
enough to state, that throughout the day the troops of the 
Netl^rlands sustained the character for courage which so 
many centuries had established. Various opinions have gone , 
forth as to the conduct of the Belgian troops on this memora- 
ble occasion. Isolated instances were poesibly found among 
a mass of several thousands, of that nervous weakness which 
neither Hie noblest incitements nor the finest examples can 
conquer. Old associations and feelings not efiaced might 
have slackened the efforts <^ a few, directed against former 
comrades or personal friends whom the stem necessity <i£ 
politics had j)laced in opposing ranks. Raw troops might here 
and there have shrunk from attacks the most desperate on 
record ; but that the great principle of public duty, on grounds 
purely national, pervaded the army, is to be found in the offi- 
cial reports of its loss : 2058 men killed and 1996 wounded 
prove indelibly that the troops of the Netherlands had their 
full share in the honor of the day. The victory was cemented 
by the blood of the prince of Orange, who stood the brunt oi 
the fight with his gallant soldiers. His conduct was con- 
formable to the character of his whole race, and .to his own 
reputation during a lon^ series of service with the British 
army^ in the Spsmish penmsula. He stood bravely at the head 
of his troops during the murderous conflict; or, like Welling- 
ton, in whose school he was formed and whose example wm 
beside him, rode irom rank to rank and column to column, 
inspiring his men by the proofs of his untiring courage. 

Several anecdotes are related of the prince's ccmduct 
throughout the day. One is remarkable as afl^rding an ex- 
ample of those pithy epigrams of the- battle-field with which 
history abounds, accompanied by an act that speaks a fine 
knowledge of the soldier's heart. On occasion of one peco- 
•liarly desperate charge, the prince, hurried on bj his ardor, 
was actually in the midst of the f^rench, and was on the great* 
est danger ; when a Belgian battalion rushed forward, and, 
after a fierce struggle, repulsed the enem^ and disengagei 
the prince. In the impulse of his admiration and gratit^e, 
he tore from his breast one of those decorations gained by his 
own conduct on some precedmg occasion, and flung it among 
the battalion, calling out, "Take it, take it, my lads! you 
have all earned it !" This decoration was immediately grap> 
pled for, and tied to the regimental standard, amidst low 
shouts of " Long live the prmce !" and vows to defend ib» 
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trophy, in the very utterance of which many a brave fellow 
received the stroke of death. 

A short time afterwards, and just half an hour bef<»re that 
terrible dlarge o^ the who^e line, which decided the victory, 
the prince was struck by a musket-ball in the left shoulder. 
He was carried from the field, and conveyed that evening to 
Knissels, in the same cart with one of his wounded aidMO- 
canro, supported by another, and displaying throughout as 
mnch indifference to pain as he had previously shown con- 
tempt of danger. 

The battle of Waterloo consolidated the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. The wound of the prince of Orange was, per- 
haps, one of the most fortunate that was ever received by an 
individual, or sympathized in by a nation. To a warlike peo- 
ple, wavering in their allegiance, this evidence of the prince's 
valor acted like a talisman against disaffection. The organi- 
zation of the kingdom was immediately proceeded on. The 
C(»nmission, charged- with the revision of the fundamental 
law, and the mod&cation required by the increase of terri- 
tory, presented its report on the 31st of July. The inaugura^ 
tion of the king took place at Brussels on the 21st of Scom- 
ber, in presence of the states-general : and the ceremony re- 
ceived additional interest from the appearance of the sovereign 
supported by his two sons who had so valiantly fought mr 
the rights he now swore to maintain ; the heir to the crown 
yet baring his wounded arm in a scar( and showing in hid 
countenance the marks of recent suffering. / 

The constitution was finally accepted by the nation, and 
the principles of the government were stipulated and fixed in 
<me grand view — ^that of the union, and, consequently, the 
fi>rce of the new state. 

It has been asked by a profound and sagacious inquirer, or 
at least the question is put forth on undoubted authoritv in his 
name, ''Why did England create for herself a difficulihr, and 
what will be by and by a natural enemy, in uniting Eblland 
and Belgium, in place of managing those two immense re- 
sources to her commerce by keeping them separate 1 for Hol- 
land, without manufactures, was the natural mart for those of 
England, while Belgium under an English prince had been 
the route for constantly inundating Fruice and Germany.''* 

So asked Napoleon, and EnglaiKl may answer and justify 
her conduct so impugned, on principles consistent with the 

... ■ I I I r I ■ , 1^ 
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iU. p. 83. 
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general wkhes and tbe oommon good of Europe. The 
cusBion of ^e question is foreign to our purpose, which is to 
trace the cucomstanced, not taargue on the policy^ that led 
to the fixrmation of the Netherhuus as they now exist But 
it appears that the diflSsrent mt^ral parte of the nation were 
%mfX^"^*^ from deep-formed designs for their matnal bene- 
fit Belgium was not given to HolStnd, as the ahD»bdy-cited 
article of the trea^ of Paris might at first' sight aeon to io»- 
ply: nor was Holland allotted to Bel^um. Bot they w&e 
grafted together, with all the force of le^slatiye wisdom ; not 
that one might be dominant and the other oppressed, hut that 
both sfaoold oend to form an arch of common strength, able to 
resist the weight of sach invasions as had peipets^y penlled, 
and often crvmed, their separate independaace. 
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Cortenburgh. the contracts of; 45. 

Counts of ^ emiHret S9. 

Cromwell insists on eonditioiui of 
peace humiliating to the States, 236. 
His death, S38. 

Crusades, the, 43. 

D. 

D'Artaveldt, James, the brewer of 
Ghent, 4B. Conservator of the peace 
of Flanders, 47. His death, ib. 

Dathen, Peter, 104. 

D*Avila defeats Louis of Nassau at 
Mookerheyde, 128. 

De Barneveldt, 185. Advocates the 
cause of peace, 193. Oppose Mau- 
rice, 199. Embraces Arminianism, 
800. 

De Berlaimont, count, at the head of 
the financial department, 87. 

De Brederode fails in an attempt to 
see the govemant, 112. Defeated ^t 
Valencienne8> and flies to Germany, 

iia 

De .GranvcUe, Anthony Perrenotte, 
bishopof Arras, 83. Character of, 87. 

DeChroeneveld, Renier, plot of, against 
Maurice, 313. Death of, 213. 

De la Marck, WiUiam, success of, in 
surprising Brille, 134. A general 
insurrection the consequence of his 
success, ib. Deprived of hia com- 
mand, 125. 

De Male, count Louis, defeat of, 48. 

De Marnix, Philip, lord of St. Alde- 
gpnde.98. 

De Neyen, John, employed to nego- 
tiate peace, 193. 

De Rnyter, death of, 345. 

Dettingen, battle of, 359. 

De Winter, imprisonment of, 370. 

De Witt, Cornellizon, admiraUimpris- 
on^, 331, and liberated, 232. 

De Witts, the, murder of, 343. 

Don John declared an enemy, iind or- 
dered to quit the country, 140. As- 
sisted by the prince of Parma, ib. 
His death, 141. 
. Dort, synod of, 306. 

Dordrecht, situation of, 36. 

Downs, battle of, 830. 

Dumouriez gains the victoiT of Je- 
mappes, 367. Defbat and flight of, 
968. 
* Duncan, Bir Adam, encounters the 
Dutch fleet, S70. 

E. 
Ecclesiastical power, rise of, 34. 
Edict, the pejrpetaal, 136. 



Edward m. joined by tbe Fteouaii 
46. 

Egmont, count, ptqpularity of, 9S. 
Bent to Philip on a mission, 94. 
Made prisoner, 116. 

Elizabeth of England aolkita mercy 
ofFhilip for the States, 131. Assists 
tbe confederates, 136. Sends tbe 
Earl of Leicester to Holland, 160. 
Seicalls her troops and demands pay- 
ment of her loans from the states* 
general, 179. Her death, 185. 

Ej^noi, the princess, defends Tour- 
nay in the absence of the govemmr, 
146. 

Ernest, archduke, accused of beii^; in 
league with others to assassinate 
IM-ince Maurice, 169. His death, 170. 

Eugene, prince, carries oa the war 
with France, 253.. - 

F. 

Fitz-Osborn, William, death of, 38. 

Flanders, commencement of, 33. Coss- 
mcrce of, 38. Attached to France, 
yet independent of it, ib. 

Fleurus, battle of, 368. 

Fontenoy, battle of. 359. 

Fjaiiks, character of, 33. Defeat oi; 94. 

Francis I. of France, 70. 

Francis II., successor of Leopold. 387. 

Frederick, the elector palatine, 210. 

Friesland, final conquest of, 37. 

Prisons, 19. Union of, with the flem- 
ish people, 39. Privileges of, analo- 
gous to Magna Charta, 3L Political 
institutions of, 41. 

G. 

George II. achieves the victory c( 
Dettingen, 359. 

Gerard, Balthazar, murders the prince 
of Orange, 153. Death of, 153. 

Ghent, rebellion of, 55. Pacification 
of, 133. 

GildoniflB Charta, 30. 

Giles de Rypergherste conquers tlie 
dauphin of France, in a pitched bat- 
tle, 47. 

Gomar,200. 

Gomarists. called Remonstrants, 900. 

Godfrey king of the Normans, 33. As- 
sassination of, ib. 

GodfVey of Bouillon, 43. 

Godfrey count of Ardenne, lieutenant 
of Lower Lorraine, 33. 

Granvelle obtains tte archiepiscopal 
see of Mechlin, and title of primate 
of the Low Countries, 88. Confede- 
racy against him, 90. Unpopularity 
of, 93. Dismissal from office, ib. 

Orotltts, imprisonment of, 90S. EMsps 
of, 900. Character of his writiBffs, 
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Gvelden, wan of, 05. 
Gaeux, tbe title of, adopted by the 
confederatee, 100. 

H. 

Haranguer, captain, surprisefl Breda, 
165. 

Hautaln, admiral, 196. 

Beemeldrk, brilliant victory of, 190. 

Hein, Peter, naval sacceae of, 316. 

Hembyse, rebellion of, 139. Death of, 
151. 

Henry V. of England, alliance of, 
with Philip duke of Burgundy, 53. 

Henry, Frederick, brother to prince 
Maurice, 181. SuooeedB his brother, 
815. Receives the title of highness 
in place of excellency, 221. Bis 
death, 834. 

Henry IV. of France, defeat of, 166. 
Gives assistance to the states, 179. 
Assassination of, 198. 

Heinsius, the grand pensionary, fol- 
lows up the views of William II., 
S58. 

Holland, formation of, 36. 

HoUe, count of, 97. 

Hooferbeets, imprisonment of, 20Q. 

Horn, count, popularity of, 92. Re> 
Urement of, 103. 



Inquisition, establishment of, 95. 

Isabella, wife of Albert, entry of, to 
tbe Netherlands, 179. Harangues 
tbe troops, 180. Her death, 218. 



Jacqueline of Holland, 52. Separation 
from her husband, fligbt to England, 
and projected marriage with Glou- 
cester, S^ Defeated and abandoned 
by Gloucester, 54. 

James I. of England, his reception of 
tbe ambassadors from the states- 
general, 185. Enters the polemical 
lists as a Gomarist, 301. Refuses 
assistance to Frederick tho elector, 
310. 

James II. of England, accession of, 
347. Rejects the assistance of Louis 
XIV. against tbe prince of Orange, 
346. 

Jaoreguay, John, attempt of, to mur- 
der tbe prince of Orange, 147. 

Jemappes, victory of, 367. 

John the Fearless, count of Ne vers, 50. 
Wars with Great Britain, ib. 

John of Bavaria, the Pitiless, 51. 

John duke of Brabant, marriage of, 52. 

John, don, of Austria, arrival of, in 
Lttxemboun, 134. Entry of, to 
Brussels, 136. Takes possession of 
tbe citadel, 137. 



Joseph II. soccasaor.to Maria Tberesa, 

961. His death, 366. 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald 

marriage of, 38. 
Justin ofNassau, 163. 

L. 

Lambert and Reginald, struggle of, 
for independence, 33. 

Lambert II. count of Louvain, 34. 

Ledenberg, imprisonment of, 306. 
Death oU ib. 

Leicester invades Holland, 160. Un- 
pnpularUy of, 161. Death of, 164. 

Leopold, successor to Joseph II., 966. 
Death of, 367. 

Leyden, siege of, 138. 

Ligny, battle of, 390. 

Lorraine, Higher and Lower, 34. 

Louis, count, of Cressy, 45. 

Louis XI. of France, 57. Imprison- 
ment of, 58. Policy towards Charles 
duke of Burgundy, 61. Defeat of, 
at Guinegate, 63. 

Louis XII. of France, 67. 

Louis XIV. arrogates supreme power, 
347. Rejoices at tbe death of Wil- 
liam of Nassau, 253. Too old to 
command his troops, 354. Reduced 
to a state of humiliation, 355. 

Louis XV. invades the Austrian 
Netherlands, 259. 

Louis XVIIL, flight of, from Paris, 
346. 

Louis of Nassau, success of, in fkvor 
of the patriots, 134. Defeat and 
death of, 138. 

M. 

Mansfield, count of, successor to Par- 
ma, 168.- 

Maria Theresa, heroism of, 859. Es- 
tablished in her rights, 860. Re> 
duced to widowhood, 361. 

mrgaret of Austria, 67. Negotiation 
with Henry VIII. of England, 68. 

Marguerite, Madame, duchess of Par- 
ma, made govemant-general, 84. 
Issues orders favorable to the re- 
formers, 103. Sends the Prince of 
Orange to appease them, 197. En- 
deavors to destroy the union of.tbe 
patriot lords. 111. Establishes a 
new oath of alleglanoe, 113. Re- 

- monstrates with Philip about bis 
invasion undor Alva, 115. Retire- 
ment and death of, 117. 

Marlborough, duke of, carries on the 
war with France, 353. Opens bis 
first campaign, 854. 

Martel, Charles, defeat of, 86. Duke 
of tbe Franks, 87. 

Mary, dang bter of Charles tbe Rasb, 
08. Manriag« of* 63. 
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MsUiias, archduke, made governor, 
138. Taken prieoner, 139. Libera- 
tion of, ib. Installation of, 140. 
Retires to Antwerp, ib. 

Maurice, prince, becomes prinee of 
Orange, 196. Made stadtholder, 
captam-general, and admiral of 
Holland and Zealand, 160. Unites 
in bimself the whole power of com- 

^ mand, 103. Takes advantage of 
the absence of Farma, 166. Checks 
the cruelty of Mendoza, 178. At- 
tempts the invasion of Flanders, 
180. Invests Nieuport, ib. Defbata 
the royalistt, 183. Takes the field 
against Spinoia, 189. Hostility of, 
to Bameveldt, 198. Becomes a Go- 
marist, 300. Receives the order of 
the Garter, 901. Intrigues for re^al 
power, 203. Advances the Calvin- 
ista' party, 204. Defeats Spinoia at 
the siege of Bergen-op-zoom, 211. 
Plot against him, 212. He punishes 
the conspirators, 213. His death, 
215. 

Maximilian of Austria, marriage of, 

63. Imprisonment of, ib. 
Maaarin, cardinal, 233. 
Menapians, 19. 

Mendoza, cruelties of, 177. Wounded 

and taken prisoner, 183. 
Money-fleet, the, 317. 
Mook, battle of, 138. 
Morat, battle of, 61. 
Mobs, aeized on by Louis of Nassau 

and De Genlis; retaken by Alva's 

son, 134. 
Munster, treaty of, 334. 

N. 
Netherlands, situation of, 15. State 
of, in the days of Pliny, 16. Eflacts 
from inundations of the sea and 
rivers, ib. Invasion of Cssar, Jj[. 
Effects of the Roman alliance,^. 
The southern portion called Belgic 
Gaul, 21. Introduction of Chris- 
tianity, S5. Under Charlemagne, 
29. Commerce, and legislation of, 
43. Revolt of the towns, 45, Junc- 
tion of the Flemings with Eklward 
III. of England, 46. Feudality de- 
feated by civic freedom, 48. Sove- 
reignty assumed by the duke of 
Burgundy, ib. Formation of a na- 
tional council, 50. Feeble state un- 
der the government of Maximilian, 

64. Ctovernment of Mar^raret of 
Austria, 68. Progress of the refor- 
mation, ib. War with France, 70. 
The whole of the provinces united 
under one aovereign, 74. Commer- 
cial weidth, ib. Cultivation of the 
fine arts, 76. Opulent state of the 
nation, 85. Inefficiency of the gov- 



ernment under Philip n., 86. The 
inquisition established, 05. Con- 
mencement of the revolution, 96. 
The manifesto of the confederates, 
98. Progress of the reibrmatioii» 
103. Abolition of the inquisition, 
106. Compromise with the refiMrm- 
ers,106. Conference atTermonde, 
111. Commencement of the civil 
war, 112. Dissolution of the con- 
federacy, 114. Alva's arrival and 
tyranny, 110. General horror at the 
death of Don Carlos and the queen. 
120. Disaster of the patriots, 121. 
Naval force of the patriots;. 129. 
General insurrection, 1S4. Distzeas- 
ed state of the country, 1516. Evil 
efiects of the plague, 137. Anarchy 
and confusion after the death of 
Requesens, 131. The members of 
the council-chamber impriaoned, 
132. The states-general assemble at 
Ghent, 133. Demolition of the cita- 
dels rendered odious by the exoeasea 
of the Spanish, 137. Revival of 
civil war, HO. They renounce the 
sovereignty of Spain, 143. Public 
ingratitude towards the priuce of 
Orange, 150. The power of Spain 
established again in the whole 
provinceof Flanders, 155. Lamest- 
able state of the country, ib. Nego- 
tiations opened with France and 
England at once, 159. Suspicion 
and dislike towards England, 161. 
The efl^ts of the spreading of the 
reformation and enlightenment, 
174. The States unsuowssful in a 
naval expedition, 179. Sucoesa of 
the royalists, 180. Prince Maurice 
and Spinoia, 186. Maritime enter- 
prise, 188. Disgraceful naval affiur, 
190. Negotiations for peace, 191. 
Assembly of ambassadors, 1^ A 
twelve years* truce, 196. Religious 
dissensions, 199. Expiration of the 
twelve years' truce, 209. War in 
Germany, 210. Naval success, iVL 
Naval success of the republic, 390. 
Civil wars in England, S99. Plnaa* 
cial embarrassments, 333. Litera- 
ture and the arts, 236. Commerce, 
22d. Manners of the peofite, 339. 
Naval war with England, 333. Tlie 
navigation act, 234. Naval soc- 
cesses, 237. Hostilities renewed, 339. 
The French invade Holland, St3. 
Holland perseveres in the contest 
with France, 245. English revolu- 
tion, 348. War renewed, 254. Seven 
years* war, 360. Peace with fiig* 
land, 368. Discontent in B^ium, 
264. Insurrection and eonlhdera- 
tion, 966. War between France 
andAn8tria,967. BelgiuiQ a JVeach 
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pcovince, 966. Abolition of the 
oAce and title of stadtholder, 8^9. 
Decline of the French power, 773. 
Bestoration of the prince of Oranfe, 
S75. New constitution, 282. 

Nimeguen, peace of, 345. 

Nieuport, battle of, 181. 

Normans, not renowned before the 
tiflie of Charlemagne, 32. Forma- 
tion of the Monarchy, 285. 

O. 

Orange, prince of, William I. of Naa- 
■aut of^Bition of, to Granvelle, 90. 
Opposition of, to the views of Philip, 
M. Is sent to appease the con- 
*federates, 107. Summons his bro- 
ther JLouis, counts Egmont, Horn, 
and Hoogstraeten, to a conference 
at Termonde, 111. Refuses tbe new 
oath of allegiance, and retires to 
Germany, 114. Oraosition to Alva's 
tyranny,. 13U« Defeated by Alva, 
utd retires to France, 121. Betnrns 
to Brabant, 124. Relieves the in- 
habitants of Leyden by destroying 
the besieging army with an inun- 
dation of the ocean, 1529. Policy of, 
with queen Elizabeth, 131. Sends 
an -admonitory memorial to the 
states-general, 136. Made governor 
of Brabant, 137. Draws up the basis 

, of a treaty for Mathias's accept- 
ance, 138. Assembles the states- 
general to abjure the dominion of 
pain, 143. Answers Philip's edict, 
145. Shot in the head by an assas- 
sin. 147. His recovery, 148. Pro- 
tects thedukeof Anjou from public 
reprobation— retires to Zealand, 
150. His death, 152. 

Oatend, siege of, 184. 

P. 

Paris, treaty of, 284. 

Parma, duehess of, retirement of, 117. 

Parma, prince of, marriage of, 97. 
Succeeds Don John, 142. Raises the 
siege of Cambray, 146. Besieges Ant- 
werp, 156. Summoned to France, 
165. Defeats Henry VL, 166. Re- 
tires to Spa, and is again summoned 
to France, 167. His death, ib. 

Philip the Fair, 45. 
'4w'jjrlheBold,49. 

m^^ of Cleves, 64. 

tSFSp of Burgundy, 54. Called the 
025iod,55. Death of, 56. 

>m2up II* of Spain. 77. Ferocity of, 
[fo. Policy of, 80. His war with 
iHenry II. of France and pcpe Paul 
IV., ib. His intrigues for despotic 
power, 82. Opposed by the States, 
84. Orders the edicts against hnesy 
to be pat in execution, 04 Dupticity 



of, 95. Establishes the intiuisition, 
ib. Abolishes the inquisition, 106. 

^VindictivenesB and duplicity of, 
110. Influences persons to attempt 
the assassination of the prince of 
Orange, 147. Negotiates for peace 
with France, 172. His death, 174. 

Picaroons, the, 168. 

Plague, the, breaks out, 127. 

Pragmatic sanction, 257. 

Pyrenees, peace of the, 238. 

a. 

Quatre Bras, battle of, 290. 

R. 

R^bod, king of the FTisons, 26. 

Reformation, causes of its progress 
being checked, 80. 

Reformers divided into Anabaptists, 
Calvinists, and Lutherans, 103. 
Meet in every direction in arms, ib. 
Send an address to the governant, 
108. Compromise of, ib. Erect 
wooden churches, 110. Reginald 
and Lambert. (See Lambert.) 

Requesens successor to Alva, 126. 
Defeat of, 127. Sells his plate to pay 
the arrears of the soldiery. 128. 
Mutinous state of his army, ib. 
Fixes on Zealand as the scene of an 
expedition, 129. His death, 130. 

Richelieu, cardinal, death of, 232. 

Richilde, countess, 3& Defeat of, ib. 

Robert count of Namur, 34. 

Robert the Frison, 38. 

Rubens, 227. 

Ryhove, death of, 151. 

Ryswick, peace of, "250. 



Saxons, preponderating power of, 5M. 

Schwarxemberg, 97. 

Schenck, Martin, 164. His death, 165. 

Sidnev, Sir Philip, 160. His death, 161. 

Spinola takes the field against prince 
Maurice, 186. Sent with 20,000 
men to support the duke of Neu- 
bourg, 197. Defeat of, 211. Called 
to the command of the Spanish 
troops in Italy, 217. 

Stoutenbourg, William van, his re- 
vengeful iHot against wince Mau- 
rice. 212. His escape to Brussels, 213. 

Strieker, Herman, 103. 

T. 
Termonde, conference at. 111. 
Thierry, count, governs the western 

extremity of Friesland, 36. Tkkea 

Godfrey prisoner, ib. 
Trees of Upstal, the, 39. 
Tromp, Van, victory of. 990. Naval 

engagement of. with admiral Blake, 

234. His death, SKI. 
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Utrecht, union of, 143. 

Utrecht, peace of, 356. 
V. 

Valenciennes, siege of, 112. Surren- 
derof, 113. 

Vanderdoes, Jean; burcomaster of 
Leyden, 128. • 

Vander Noot establishes a committee 
at Breda, 265. His flight, 267. 

Vervins, peace of, 173. 

VigUus, president of the privy-coun- 
cil, 87. Opposes the rapacity of 
Alva 123* 

Yonck'aids the cause of constitu- 
tional freedom, 365. 

W. 

Waterloo, battle of, 291. 

Westphalia, peace of, 325. 

William the Bastard of Normandy, 
supplied with men nnd ships by 
Flanders, for the conquest of Eng- 
land, 37. 



William Frederick count of R 
attempts to gain poeaesslon of Am- 
sterdam, 238. His death, 233. 

William V. proclaimed stadtboidar, 

260. Installation and marriage oC 

261. ^ ^ 
William prince of Orange saves bis 

country, 244. Marriage of; »«. In- 
vades England, and is made nog, 
248. His inveterate hostility te 
Louis XIV., 349. His deatik. SS2. 

Willebrod, St., succees as a mis- 
sionary, 37. - ^ .. 

Witikind, first azing or jndge, ib. 

William I. prince-soveteign of Ik 
Netherlands, 283. 



York, duke of, 368. Defeated fcy 
Pichegru, 269. 



Zuriczee.admit8 to surrender, 133. 



THE END. 



Btereot3rped by J. Howe. 
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A Treatise on Mechanics — 1 Vol. By Dr. Lardner. 



The publication of the work will commence in Feb- { 

ruary with the First Volume of the Histoky op Scot- I 

LAXD, in Two Volumes, by Sra Walter Scott. 1 

A Prospectus, explanatory of the plan and design of 
the work, may be had at all the Booksellers. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF THE 

CABINET CYCLOPEDIA 

CONDUCTED BT THE 

REV. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D. F.R.S. L. & E. 
M.R.I.A. F.L.S. F.Z.S. Hon. F. C. P. S. M.AstS. &c. &c. 

ASSISTED BT 

EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTEFIC MEN. 



1. The work will be continued in Monthly Volumes, royal 18mo 

2. The quantity of letter-press will vary with the number and expense of 

the plates. When no plates arc necessary, the letter-press will vary 
from 300 to 350 pages. 



PHILADELPHIA: 

PRINTED tX)R CAREY & LEA. 
AND FOR BALE BT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



This work is intended to form a popular compendium of whatever ki 
useful, instructive, and interesting, in the circle of human knowledge. A 
novel plan of publication and arrangement will be adopted, which will 
present peculiar advantages. Without fully detailing the method, a few of 
these advantages may be mentioned. 

Each volume will contain one or more subjects uninterrupted and un- 
broken, and will be accompanied by the corresponding j^ates or other appro- 
priate illustrations. Facility of reference will be obtained without fettering 
the work by a continued alphabetical arrangement. A subscriber may omi 

? articular volumes or sets of volumes, without disintegrating his series, 
'hus each purchaser may form from the " Cabinkt" a Cyclopeedia, more or 
less comprehensive, as may suit his means, taste, or profession. If a sub- 
scriber desire to discontinue the work at any stage of its publication, the 
volumes which he may have received will not lose their value by separation 
from the rest of the work, since they will always either be complete in 
themselves, or may be made so at a trifling expense. 

The purchasers will never find their property in this work destroyed by 
the publication of a second edition. The arrangement is such that particu- 
lar volumes may be re-edited or re-written without disturbing the others. 
The " Cabinet Cyclop adia." will thus be in a state of continual rcnova- 
tion, keeping pace with the never-ceasing improvements in knowledge, 
drawing within its circle from year to year whatever is new, and casting 
oflT whatever is obsolete, so as to fom\ a constantly modernized Cycloptedia. 
Such are a few of the advantages which the proprietors have to offiur to the 
public, and which they pledge themselves to realize. 

Treatises on subjects which arc technical and professional will be adapt- 
e<i, not so much to those who desire to attain a practical proficiency, as to 
those who seek that portion of iiiformatiuu respecting such matters which 
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if generally expected from well-educated persons. An interest will be Im- 
parted to what is abstract by copious illustrations, and the sciences will 1^ 
rendered attractive, by treating them with reference to the most familial' 
objects and occurrences. 

The unwieldy bulk of EncyclopoBdias, not less than the abstruse discus- 
sions which they contain, has hitherto consigned them to the library, as 
works of only occasional reference. The present work, from its portablu 
form and popular style, will claim a place in the drawing-room and the bou- 
doir. Forming in itself a Complete lAbrary^ affording an extensive- and in 
finitnty varied store of instruction and amusement, presenting Just so much 
on every subject as those not {vofessionally engaged in it require, conve- 
nient in size, attractive in form, elegant in iOustrations, and most moderate 
in expense, the " Cabinet Ctglopjedia" will, it is hoped, be found an object 
of paramount interest in every fiimily. 

To the heads of schools and all places of public education the proprietors 
trust that this work will particularly recommend itself 

It seems scarcely necessary to add, that nothing will be admitted into the 
Itny^es of the " Cabinet Ctglopjedia" which can have the most remote ten- 
dency to offend public or private morals. To enforce the cultivation of re- 
ligion and the practice of virtue should be a principal object with all who 
undertake to inform the public mind; b>U with the views just explained, 
the conductor of this work feels these considerations more especially pressed 
upnn his attention. Parents and guardians may, therefore, rest as8urL>d 
that they will never find it necessary to place a volume of the ** Cabinet" 
beyond the reach of their children or pupils. 

The Cabinet Cyclop jboia not being intended to be formed of materials 
merely compiled from works already published, but to consist, as fkr as pos- 
sible, t)f original treatises, from the pens of those who are most eminent ii 
every branch of knowledge, the Conductor, for obvious reasons, canno 
pledge himself to the precise extent of each department, nor even to all tiM 
subjects which it may be found advantageous to introduce or omit. Never 
theless, it may be desirable to exhibit the plan and principal divisions of the 
work, as they at present suggest themselves. 

I. Tub Cabinet op Natubai. 3|g|LO80Pirr. — Including Pure Mathematica, 

the several branches of r^ics — Chemistry, ice. 8 Vols. 

II. The Cabinet op Arts.— The Fine Arts — the UsefUl Arts— Manu 

factures. See. 10 Vols. 

III. The Cabinet op Natural Bistort. — Zoology —- Botany — Mine 
ralogy— Geology. 14 Vols. 

IV. The Cabinet op Geoorapht. — The History of Geographical Dia 
covery — Descriptive Geography — Physical Geography. 6 Vols. 

V. The Cabinet op Philosopht. — Political and Moral — Religion ^ 

Education, ice 6 Vols. 

VI. The Cabinet opLiTSRATOfRB.— Language— Belles Lettrea—Histo. 
ries of Literature. 6 Vols. 

VII. The Cabinet op History.— Histories of various Countries— Anti 
quities — Manners and customs — Mythology -^ Chronology, ice 
23 Vols. 

VIII. The Cabinet op Biography. — Political, Military, Naval, Religious, 
Scientific, Poetical, Classical, ice 20 Vols. 

IX. The Cabinet Diotionary op Literature, Scibnob, and Art. 6 Vols. 

The extent here assigned to the work may be considered on the whole na 
one which it will not surpass, although it may be found expedient in some 
of the departments to abridge, and in others to extend, the assigned limits. 
Facility of reference will be obtained by annexing to each volume a copious 
Index; and the Ninth Division will form in itself a compact Cyclop jbi>ia, 
in which every name and term of Art will be alphabetically arranged, and 
accompanied by a short notice or exr4anation, together with a reference to 
that volume of the work in which a more detailed account may be found. 

Since the plan of the work does not render a particular order of publica* 
tion necessary, the volumes will not succeed each other according to tiM 
above soheme : such subjects will appear from time to time as will ■ostaitt 
an interest by variety during tlie period of publication. 
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